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ESSAY ON HUMAN UNDERSTANDING 

CONTINUED. 



BOOK II. 

Of Ideas. 



CHAP. xxni. 

Of the complex ideas of substances. 
SECT. 



1. 

2, 

3, 6. 
4. 

5. 
7. 



10. 



11. 



12. 

13. 
14. 

15. 



Ideas of substances^ how 
made 

Our idea of substance in 
general. 

Of the sorts of substances. 
No clear idea of substance 
in general. 

As cfear an idea of spirit 
as body. 

Powers a great part of 
our complex idea of sub- 
stances. 
Aad why. 

Three sorts of ideas make 
our complex ones of sub- 
stances.* 

Powers make a great part 
of our complex ideas of 
substances. 

The now secondary qua- 
lities of bodies would dis- 
appear, if we could disco- 
ver the primary ones of 
their minute parts. 
Our faculties of discover^ 
suited to our state. 
Conjecture about spirits. 
Complex ideas of sub- 
stances. 

Idea of spiritual sub- 
stances^ as clear as of 
bodily subst»f)ces. 



16. No. idea of abstract iub- 
stance 

17. The cohesion of solid 
paru, and impulse^ the 
primary ideas of body. 

18. Thinking and motivity 
the primary ideas of spi- 
rit. 

19 — 21, Spirits capable c^f mo- 
tion. 
22. Idea of soul ani body 
compared. 

23— 27« Cohesion of solid parts in 
body, as hard to be con- 
ceived, as thinking in a 
soul. 

28, 29. Conmunication of motion 
by impulse, or by thought^ 
equally intelligible. 

30. Ideas of body and spirit 
compared 

31. The notion of spirit in- 
volves no more difficulty 
in it than that of body. 

32. We know nothing beyond 
our simple ideas. 

33—35. Idea of God. 

36, No ideas in our complex 
one of spirits^ but those 
got from sensation or re- 
flection. 

37. Recapitulation. 

CHAP. XXIV. 
Of collective ideas of substances. 
SECT. 

1. One idea. 
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3, Made by tiie^ pcnivier pf 
composing In the romd. 

3. All artificial things are 
collective ideas. 



CHAP. XXV. 

Of relation. 

SECT. 

1. Relation, what. 

2. Relations, without corre* 
lative terms^ not easilj 
perceived^ 

3. Some seemingly absolute 
terms contain relations. 

4. Relation di^rent from 
the things related. 

5* Change of relation may 
be without any change 
in the subject. 

6. Relation only betwixt two 
things. 

?. All things capable of re- 
lation. ' 

8. The ideas of relation 
clearer often, than of the 
subjects related. 

9. Relations all terminate in 
sim^e ideas. 

10. Terms leading the mind 
beyond the su^ects deno- 
minated^ are relative. 

11. Conclusion^ 



8. 

9. 
10. 



CHAP. XXVI. 

Of cause and effect, and other 
relations. 

5 E C T. 

1. Wh^ce their ideas got. 
2.- Creation, generation, 
/making alteration^ 
'3, 4. Relations of tirpe. 

5. Relations of place and 
extension. 

6. Absolute termsoftcn stand 
for relations. 



CHAP. XXVII. 
Of identity and diversity. 

SECT. 

1. Wherein identity con- 
sist^s. 

2. Identity of substances. 
Identity of modes. 

3. Principium individuatio* 
nis. 

4. Identity of vegetables. 

5. Identity of animals. 

6. Identity of man. 

7. Identity suited to the 
idea. 

S^me man. 
Personal identity. 
Consciousness mafc^ per- 
sonal identity. 

11. Personal identity in 
change of substances. 
12^15. Whether in the change 
of thinking substances. 
l6. Consciousness makes the 

same person. 
17* Self depencb on consci- 
ousness. 
1 8 — ^20. Objects of reward and pui 

nishment. 
21, 22. Difference between iden- 
tity of man and person. 
23—25. Consciousness alone makes 

self. 
26, 27. Person a forensic term. 

28. The difficulty from ill use 
of names. 

29. Continued existence 
makes identity. 

CHAP, xxvin. 

Of other relations. 

SECT. 

1. Proportional. 

2. Natural. 
3« Instituted. 

4. Moral. 

5. Moral good «kI eviL 

6. Moral rules. 
7* Iiaws. 
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8. Dh^iaelaWf theiBeasare 

ef sin and doty, 
p. CirU law, the measure of 

crimes and innocence. 
10» 11. Philosophical law, the 

measure of virtue and 

▼ice. 

12. lis ififorcements> com* 
meadation, and discredit. 

13. These three laws the 
rules of moral good and 
evil. 

|4> 1^. Morality is the relation of 
aedons to ^bese rules. 

1^. The denominations of ac- 
tions oflea mislead us. 

17* Relations ifmumer^le. 

l^ All relations terminate in 
simple ideas. 

ip. We have ordinarily a^ 
clear (or dearer) notions 
of the relation, as of its 
^xmdatibn. 

ao. The notion of the rela- 
tion is the same, whether 
the rule, any action is 
compared to, be true or 
false. 

CHAP. XXIX, 

Of clear and distinct, obscure and 
confused ideas. 

SECT. 

1. Ideas, some clear and dis* 
tioct,, others obscure and 
confused. 

% eiej« an4 obwjure, ex- 
plained by sigbtf 

3. Causes of ofo&curity. 

4* Distinct an4 conifused, 
what. 

5. ObjectioQ. 

6. Confrision of ideas, is in 
reference to their names. 

7- Defaults which njakecon- 
fosion, First, complex 
ideas made up of too 
few s^ople QWk. 

ti, SecGOMily^ or iU simple 
ones junked ^sorderly 
tpget&r. 



9* Thicdly, or aie mutaUe 
or undetemnned. 

10. Coafiision, without re- 
fSerence to names, hardly 
conceivable. 

11. Confusion concerns al- 



ways two ] 
13. Causes of cbnfusion. 

13. Complex kbas may be 
distinct in one part, and 
confused in another. 

14. This, if not heeded, causes 
coniiisioa in ovr argu- 
ings. , 

15. Instance in eternity. 

16. Divisibility of mat* 

ter. 

CHAP, XXX. 

Of real and fantastical ideas. 
«BCT. 

1. Real ideas are conforma- 
ble to their archetypes^ 

2. Simple ideas all real. 

3. Complex ideas are volun- 
tary combinations. 

4. Mixed modes^ made of 
consistent ideas, are real. 

5. Ideas of substances are 
real, when they agree 
with the existence of 
things. 



CHAP. XXXI. 

Of adequate and inadequate 
ideas. 

SECT. 

1. Adequate ideas are such 
as perfecjdy represent their 
archetypes. 

2. Simple ideas all ade- 
quate. 

3. Modes are all adeq|uate. 
4, 5. Modes in reference to set- 
tled names, may be in* 
adequate. 

6, 7. Ideas of substances, as re- 
ferred to f ealessences, not 
adequate. 
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S->»11. Ideas of substances^ las 
collections of their quali- 
ties, are all inadequate. 

12. Simple ideas iKtvitcLf and 
adequate. 

13. Ideas of substances are 
hcrvita, and inadequate. 

14. Ideas of modes and rela- 
tions are archetypes, and 
cannot but be adequate. 



CHAP. XXXII. 

Of true and false ideas. 

SECT. 

1* Truth and falsehood pro- 
perly belongs to propo- 
sitions. 

2. Metaphysical truth con- 
tains a tacit proposition. 

3. No idea, as an appear- 
ance in the mind, true 
or false. 

4. Ideas referred to any thing 
may be true or false. 

5. Other men's ideas, real 
existence, and supposed 
real essences, are what 
men usually refer their 
ideas to. 

€—8. The cause of such re- 
ferences. 
9' Simple ideas may be false 
in reference to others of 
the same name, but are 
least liable to be so. 

10. Ideas of mixed modes 
most liable to be . false in 
the sense. 

11. Or at least to be thought 
false. 

12. And why. 

13. As referred to real exist- 
enscs, none of our ideas 
can be false, but those of 
substances. 

14, 16. First, Simple ideas in 
this sense not felse, and 
why. 



15 » Though one man*8 idea of 
blue should be difierent 
from another's. 

17. Secondly, Modes not 
false. 

18. Thirdly, Ideas of sub- 
stances, when, felse. 

Id. Truth or falsehood always 
supposes affirmation or 
n^ation. 

20. Ideas in themselves nei« 
ther true nor false. 

21. But are false. First, when 
judged agreeable to an- 
other man's idea without 
being so. 

22. Secondly, When judged 
to agree to real existenc^^ 
when they do not 

23. Thirdly, When judged 
adequate without being so. 

24. Fourthly, When judged to 
represent the real essence. 

25. Ideas^ when false. 

^26. More properly to be call- 
ed right or wrong. 
27. Conclusion. 



CHAP. XXXIII. 



Of the association of ideas. 

SECT. 

1. Something unreasonable in 
most men. 

2. Not wholly firom self- 
love. 

3. Nor from education. 

4. A degree of madness. 

5. From a wrong connexion 

of ideas. 

6. This connexion how made. 
7, 8. Some antipathies an effect 

of it. ^ 

9. A great cause of errours. 
10—12. Instances. 

13. Why time cures some dis- 
orders in the mind, which 
reason cannot. 
I4«i6. Farther instances of the 
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effects of the* association 
ofideas. 
17* Its influence on intellec- 
tual habits. 



18. Obs^ral^e in different 
sects. 

19. Conclusion. 



BOOK m. 



Of Words. 



CHAP. I. 
Of words or language in general. 

SECT. 

1 . Man fitted to form articu- 
late sounds. 

2. To make tbem signs of 
ideas. 

3, 4. To make general signs. 

5. Words ultimately derived 
from such as signify sen- 
sible ideas. 

6. Distribution. 

CHAP. II. 
Of the signification of words. 

SECT. 

1. WordsaresensiUesigns ne- 
cessary for communica- 
tion. 
2»3. Wordsarethesensiblesigns 
of his ideas who uses 
them. 

4. Words often secretly refer- 
red. First, to the ideas in 
other men's minds. 

5. Secondly, To the reality of 
things. 

6. Words by use readily excite 
ideas. 

7. Words often used without 
. signification. 

8. Their signification perfect- 
ly arbitrary. 



CHAP. III. 



Of general terms. 

SECT. 

1. The greatest part of words 
general. 

2. For every particular thing 
to have a name, is impossi- 
ble. 

3^ 4. And useless. 

5. What things have proper 
names. 
6 — 8. How general words are 
made. 

9. General natures are nothing 
but abstract ideas. 

10. Why the genus is ordina- 
rily made use of in defi- 
nitions. 

11. General and universal are 
creatures of the under- 
standing. 

12. Abstract ideas are the es- 
sences of the genera and 
species. 

13. Theyaretheworkmanship 
of the understanding, but 
have their foundation in 
the similitude of things. 

14. Each distinct abstractidea 
is a distinct essence. 

15. Real and nominal essence, 

16. Constant connexion be- 
tween the name and no-^ 
minal essence. 

17 • Supposition, that species 
are distinguished by their 
real essences, useless. 
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ia» R09I aM BfMi^DaUisence 
the same ia aiaiple ideas 
BDd moAe^i diferent in 
substances. 

19. Essences ingenerable and 
incorraptible. 

^. Recapitulation. 



CHAP. IV. 
Of the names of simple ideas. 

SECT. 

1. Names of simple ideas^ 
modes^ and substances,have 
each something peculiar. 

2. First, Namesof simple ideas 
and substances, intimate real 
existence. 

3. Secondly, Names of simple 
ideas and modes signify al- 
ways both real and nominal 
essence. 

4. Thirdly^ Names of simple 
ideas undefinable. 

5. If all were definable, it 
would be a process in infi- 
nitum. 

6. What a definition is. 

7. Simple ideas, why unde- 
finable. 

8) 9. Instances, motion. 

JO. Ligk. 

11. Simple ideas, why unde- 
finable further explained. 
12>13. TSfee contrary showed in 
complex ideas by instances 
of a statue and rainbow^ 

I4t* Thenames of complex ideas 
when to be made intelligi- 
ble by words. 

15. Fourthly, Names of sim- 
ple ideas least doubtful. 

16, Fifthly, Sip>[4e ideas have 
few ascents in iinea prae- 
dicamentaii. 

J 7. Sixthly, Names of simple 
ideas, stand for. ideas not at 
all aibitrary. 



C H A P. V. 

Of the names of mixed modes and 
relations. 



SECT. 



They stand for 
ideas as other 



abstract 
general 
names. 
% First, The ideas they stand 
for are made by the under- 
standing. 

3. Secondly, made arbitrarily, 
and without patterns. 

4. How this is done. 

5. Evidenriy arbitrary, in that 
the idea is often before the 
existence. 

6. Instances, murther, incest, 
stabbing. 

7. But still subservfent to the 
end of language. 

8. Whereof the intranslatable 
words of divers languages 
are a proof. 

9. This shows species to be 
made for communication. 

10,11. In mixed modes, it is the 
name that ties the combi- 
nation together, and makes 
it 9 species. 

12. For the originals of mixed 
modes, we look no farther 
than the mind, whidi also 
shows thejn to be the Work- 
manship of the understand- 
ing. 

13. Their being made by the 
understanding without pat- 
terns shows the reason 
why they are so com- 
pounded. 

14. Names of mixed modes 
stand always for ^eif real 
essences. 

15. Why their names are usu- 
ally got before their ideas. 

16. Reason of my being so 
large on this subject. 
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CHAP. VI. 
Of the names of sabstances. 

SECT. 

1 . The common namesof sub- 
stances stand for sorts. 

2. The essence of each sort 
is the abstract idea. 

3. The nominal and real es- 
sence distent. 

4 — 6. Nothing essential to indi- 
viduals. 
7 — 6. The nominal essence 
bounds the species. 
g. Nottherealessence^wbich 

we know not. 
10. Not substantial forms^ 

which we know less. 
X 1 . That the nominal essence 
is that whereby we distin- 
guish species, ferther evi- 
dent from spirits. 

12. Whereof there are proba- 
bly numbeHess species. 

13. The nominal essence that 
of thespecies, proved from 
water and ice. 

14 — 18. Difficulties against a cer- 
tain number ef real es- 
sences. 
19. Our nominal essences of 
substances, not perfect col- 
lections of properties. 

21. But suchv a collection as 
our name stands for. 

22. Our abstract ideas are to 
us the measure of stpecies. 
Instances in that of man. 

23. Species not distinguished 
by generation. 

24. Not by substantial forms. 

25. The specific essences are 
made by the mind. 

1^, 27. Thereforejvery various and 
uncertain. 

28. But ndt so arbitrary as 
mixed modes. 

gg. Thougli very imperfect. 

30. Which yet serve for com- 
mon converse. 



31. Botoidce several essences 
signified by tbesaroe name. 

32. The moregeaeralour ideas 
are, the more incomplete 
and partial they are. 

33. This all accommodated to 
the end of speech. 

34. Instance in cassuarie^. 

35. Men make the species. 
Instance gold. 

3^ Though nature makes the 

similitude, 
37- And continues it in the 

races of things* 

38. Each abstract idea is an 
essence. 

39. Genera and species are in 
order to naming. Instance^ 
watch. 

40. Species of artificial things 
less confused t^n natural. 

41. Artificial things of distinct 
species. 

42. Substances alonehavepro- 
per names. 

43. Difficulty to treat of words 
with words. 

44# 45. Instances of mixed modes 

inkineah and niouph. 
46, 47. Instance of substances in 
zahab* 
48. Their ideas imperfect, and 

therefore various. ^ 
49* Therefore to fix their spe- 
cies^ a real essence is sup- 
posed. 

50. Which supposition is of 
no use. 

51. Conclusion. 

CHAP. VII. 

Of particles. 

SECT. 

1. Particles connect parts^ 
or whole sentences to- 
gether. 

2. In them consists the art 
of well speaking. 

3, 4. They show what relation 
the mind gives to its own 
thoughts. 
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5. Instance in But. 
€. This matter but lightly 
touched here. 



CHAP. vni. 

/Of abstract and concrete terms. 

SECT. 

1. Abstract terms not predi- 
cable one of another, 
and why. 

2. They show the difference 
of our ideas. 



CHAP. IX. 

Of the imperfection of words. 
SECT. 

1. Words are used for re- 
cording and communis 
eating our thoughts. 

2. Any words will serve for 
recording. 

3 . Comm uni cationby words, 
civil or philosophical. 

4. The i mperfection of words 
is the doubtfulness of their 
signification. 

5. Causes of their imperfec- 
tion. 

6. The namesof mixed modes 
doubtful : first, because 
the ideas they stand for, 
are so complex. 

7. Secondly, because they 
have no standards. 

8. Propriety not a sufficient 
remedy. 

g. The way of learning these 
names contributes also to 
their doubtfulness. 

10. Hence una voidableobscu- 
'rity in ancient authors. 

1 1 . Names of substances, of 
doubtful signification. 

12. Names of substances re- 
ferred, first, to real es- 
sences, that cannot be 
known. 



13, 14. Secondly, to co-existing 
qualities, whtct>are knowa 
but imperfectly. 

15. With this imperfectioii 
they may serve for civil, 
but not well for philoso- 
phical use. 

16. instance, liqaor of the 
nerves. 

J 7. Instance, gold. 
16. The names of simple ideas, 
' the least doubtful. 

19. And next to them, simple 
modes. 

20. The most doubtful, are 
the names of very com- 
pounded mixed modes and 
substances. 

21. Why this imperfection 
charged upon words. 

22, 23. This should teach us mo- 
deration in imposing our 
own sense of old authors. 



CHAP. X. 

Of the abuse of words. 

SECT. 

1. Abuse of words. 
2, 3. First, words without any, 
or without clear ideas. 

4. Occasioned by learning 
names, before the ideas 
they belong to. 

5. Secondly, a steady appli- 
cation of them. 

6. Thirdly, affected obscu- 
rity, by wrong applica- 
tion/ 

7. Logic and dispute have 
much contributed to this. 

8. Calling it subtilty. 

9. This learning very little 
benefits society. 

10. But destroys the instru-. 
ments of knowledge and 
communication. 

1 1. As useful as to confound 
the sound of the letters. 
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12. This art has perplexed re- 
ligion and justice. 

13. And ought not to pass 
for learning. 

|4. Fourthly, ^ing them for 

things. 
15. Instance in matter. 
l6.This makes errourslasting. 

17. Fifthly, setting them for 
what they cannot signify. 

18. V. g. putting them for the 
realessencesof substances. 

19. Hence we think eyery 
change of our idea in sub- 

* stances^ not to change the 

species. 
30. The cause of this abuse, 

a supposition of nature's 

working always reeularly. 
21. This abuse contains two 

fidse suppositions. 
S2. Sixthly, a supposition that 

words have a certain and 

evident signification* 
2^. The ends of language : 

first, to convey our ideas. 

24. Secondly, to do it with 
quickness. 

25. Thirdly, therewith to 
convey the knowledge of 
things. 

20 — 31. How mett's words fail ii> 
all these. 

32. How/in substances. 

33. How in modes and rela- 
tions. 

34.Seventhly,figurativespeech 
also an abuse of language. 

CHAP. XI. 

Of the remedies of the foregoing 
ioiperfections and abuses. 

SECT. 

1. They are worth seeking. 

2. Are not easy. 



3. But yet necessary to phi- 
losophy. 

4. Misuse of words, the cause 
of great errours. 

5. Obstinacy. 

6. And wrangling. 

7f Instance bat and bird. 

8. First remedy, to use no 
word without an idea. 

9. Secondly, to have distinct 
ideas annexed to them in 
modes. 

10. And distinct and con- 
formable in substances. 

1 1. Thirdly, propriety. 

12. Fourthly, to make known 
their meaning. 

13. And that three ways. 

14. First, in simple ideas by 
synonimous terms, or 
showing. 

15. Secondly, in mixed modes 
by definition. 

16. Morality capable of de- 
monstration. « 

17* Definitions can make mo- 
ral discourses clear. 

18. And is the only way. 

19. Thirdly, in substances^ 
by showing and defin- 
ing. 

20, 21. Ideas of the leading quali- 
ties of substances, are 
best got by showing. 

22. The ideas oT their powers, 
best bydetinition. 

23. A reflection on the know- 
ledge of spirits. 

24. Ideas also of substances 
must be conformable to 
things. 

25 Not easy to be made so. 
26. Fifthly^ by constancy in 

their signification. 
27* When the variation is to 

be e]q>lained.^ 
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BOOK IV. 



Of Knowlebge and Opinion. 



CHAP- I. 

t)f kik)wledge in gerteral. 

SfiOT. 

IwOdr knowledge conver- 
iant about oar ideas. 

t. Kaowledge ii the percep- 
tion of tlie agreement, 
or disagrelsniedt, of two 
ideas. 

6. This agreement fourfold. 

4. Firsts of idendtyy or di- 
imrsity. 

5. Secondly, ttlathSn. 

6. Thirdly, oi co^existence. 
7* Fourthly, of realexistence. 
6. Knowledge aetbal or ha- 

bitttai. 
9( Habitiiidknowledge,two- 
Md. 
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3w DsumiBtr^Hre^ 

3. Defends on firebfs. 

4. Biit not aoeasy. , 

di Not withdttt precedent 
doubt. 

€i Net sd dear; 

7i Seoh gtep M&t iMve in- 
tHrere cffideDC^* 

9. Henoethenristakeexprse- 
cogiritia dk preeebncessis. 

9* Demonstration not 'limit- 
ed to quantity. 
lO— 13. Why it has beenso thought. 
14* Sensitive knowledge of 
particular existence. 



15. Knowledge not always 
clear, where the] ideas are 
so. 

CHAP. m. 

Of the extent of human know- 
ledge. 

SECT. 

1 . First, no farther than we 
have ideas. 

2. Secondly, no fiarther than 
we can perceive their 
agreement or disagree- 
ment. 

8* Thirdly, intuitive know- 
ledge extends itself not to 
all file relations of all our 
ideas. 

4. Fourthly, not demonstra- 
tive knowledge. 

5. Fifthly, sensitive know- 
ledge, narrower than ei- 
ther. 

6. Sixthly, our knowledge, 
therefore, iMirower than 
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7. How far onr knowledge 
reaches. 

& First, our knowledge of 
identity and diversity, as 
fafr as dtir ideas. 
9. Secondly, of co-exi stence« 

a very lirtfe way. 
id. Because ibt connexion 
between most simple Idftas 
is uoknoiwnt. ' 
11. Especially of secondary 
qualities. 
12 — 14. And farther, because all 
connexion between anyse* 
condaryand primary qua- 
lities is undiscoverable. 
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30. Hiirdly, want of tracing 
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OF 

HUMAN UNDERSTANDING. 



BOOK II. CHAP. XXIIL 

Of our complex Ideas of Substances. 

% 1. The mind being, as I have dc ideasofsub- 
Tclared, furnished with a great number of gteDces how 
the simple ideas, conveyed in by the senses, made, 
as they are. found in exterior things, or 
•by reflection on its own operations, takes notice also, 
tpaf a certain number of these simple ideas go codl- 
.stantly together ; which being presumed to belong to 
.one thing, and words being suited to common appre- 
heusipns^.and made use of for quick dispatch, iare call- 
!ed, so united in one subject, by one name: which, by 
inadvertency, we are apt afterward to talk of, and con- 
sider as one simple idea, which indeed is a complice 
tion of many ideas together; because, as I have, said, 
not imagining how these simple ideas C2ui subsist by 
themselves, we accustom ourselves to suppose some sub- 
stratum wherein they do subsist, and from which they 
do result; which therefore we call substance (1). 



(1) Tbid lection, which was iotended only to show how the indivi- 

duals of distinct species of substances came to be looked upon as simple 

ideas, and so to have simple names, vit. fiom the supposed sabstratam of 

substance, which was looked upon as the thing itself ^a whidi inhered, 

VOL. II, B 
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3^ Our Ideas of Substances. Book 2. 

§. 2. So that if any one will examine 
wibstajoce W^^self Concerning his notion of pure sub- 
iQ'geiieraU Stance in general, he will find he has no 
other idea of it at all, but only a supposi* 
tion of he knows not what support of such qualities, 
which are capable of producing simple ideas in us ; which 
qualities ar# cocntoonly caH^d ateidents. If any one 
should be asked, what is the subject wherein colour or 



and from which resulted that complication of ideas, by which it was 
represented to us, hath been mistaken for an account of the idea of sub- 
stance in general 3 and as such, hath been represented in these words ; 
But how comes the general idea of substance to be framed in our minds ? 
Is this by abstracting and cnhirging simple ideas ? No : ' But it is by a 
' complication of many simple ideas together : because, not imagining 
' how these simple ideas can subsist by themselves, we accustom ourselves 
* to suppose some substratum wherein thev do subsist, and from whence 
' they do result ; which therefore we csSl substance.' And u this all, 
indeed, that is to be said for the being of substance. That we accustom 
ourselves to suppose a substratum } Is that casttiDa grounded upon true 
i^mson, or not? If not, then accidents or modes must subsist of theno- 
kelveSj and these simple ideas need no tortoise to support them : for 
figures and colours, &c. would do well enough of themselvta, butibr 
some fancies men have acoustomed themsehres to. 

To which objectioir of the bishop of Worcester, our author ^ answteft 
thus.: Herein vour lordship seems to charge me with two faults : one. 
That I make the general idea of substance to be framed, not by abstract- 
ing and enlarging simple ideas, init by a complioation of many simple 
-iiSm together: the o^r, as if 1 had said, the being c£ substance had 
Jlk> other foundation but the fancies of men. 

As to the first of these, I beg leave to remind vour lordship, that I say 
in nK>re places than one, and particularly Book 3. Chap. 3. §.6. and 
itxk 1. Ghep. it. ^ 9. where, ex professo, I treat of abstraction and 
-general ideas, that they are aH made by abstracting, and ther^ra cookL 
tiot be understood to mean, that that of substance was made any other 
way I however my pen might have slipt, or the negligence of expression, 
iBvhere I might have something else than the general idea of substance hi 
Yiew, migjht make me seem to say so. 

That I was not spesdtiQg of the general id^ of substaooe in the ftmagt 
your lordship quotes, is manifest from the title of that chapftei^ which 
is. Of the complex ideas of substances : and the first section of it, whidi 
.your lordship cites for those words you have set down. 

In which words I do not observe any that deny the general idea of 
•sobstande to be made by abstxactii^, nor any that say it is made by a 

* In hia^ftrst letter t^ the bMiQ|» of Woneesteiv 
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weight inheres, he would have nothing to say, but the 
(9olid extended parts : and if he were demanded, what 
is it that solidity and extension adhere in> he would 
not be in a much better case than the Indian before- 
mentioned. Who, saying that the world was supported 
by a great elephant, was asked what the elephant rested 
on; to which his answer was, a great tortoise. But 
^i^g again pressed to know what gave support to the 
broad-backed tortoise, replied, something, he knew 
not what. And thus here, as in all other cases where 



complication of many simple ideas togetlier. Bat speaking in that placs 
of the ideas of distinct substances, such as man, horse, gold, &c. I saj 
they are made up of certain combinations of simple ideas, which oom« 
binations are looked upon, each of them, as one simple idea, though they 
are maoy ; and we ca^ it by one. naqie of substance, though made up of 
j^odes, n-om the custom of supposing a substratum, wherein that combi- 
pation 4oes subsist. So that in this paragraph I only give an account of 
the idea of distinct substances, such as oak, elephant, iron, &c. how^ 
diough they are ipade up of distinct coonplications of modes, yet they 
axe looked on as one id^a^ called by one uame^ as making distinct sorts 
of substance. 

But that my notion of substance in general is quite different from 
tbese^ and has bo such comfaanation of simple ideas in it, is evident from 
<he immediate following words, where I say, * • The idea of pure sub- 
' stance in general, is only a supposition of we know not what su^x>rt of 

* such qualities as are capable of producing simple ideas in us/ And 
tfiese two I plainly distinguish all along, particularly where I say^ ' what* 
' (ever therefore be the secret and abstract nature of substance in genend, 
' an the ideas we have of particular distinct substances, are nothing but 

* several combinations of simple ideas, coexisting in such, though on* 
^ known cause of their union, as makes the whole subsist of itself*' 

The other thing laid to my charge, is, as if I took the being of sub- 
stance to be doubtful, or rendered it so by the imperfect and ill-grounded 
Idea I have given of it. To which I beg leave to say, that 1 ground 
pot the being, but the idea of substance, on our accustoming ourselves to 
foppose some substratum ; for it is of the idea alone I speak there, and 
pot of the being of substance. And having every where affirmed and 
bpiU upon it, that a man is a substance^ I cannot be supposed to question 
or doubt 9f the being of substance, till I can question or 4oubt of m/ 
0wn bc^ng. Farther, Isay« f 'Sensation convjinces us^ that there are 
' aqlidt ,c^tf5odied aobstaoces i and reflection, that there are thinking 
' ones.* So that^ X thinks the beacig of substMtce is not shakea bjr wfaaji 

* B. 2. C. 23. J 2. tlb.§29. 

b2 
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'w6 use words without having clear and distinct ideas, 
we talk like children ; who being questioned what such 
a thing is, which they know not, readily give this satis- 
factory answer, that it is something ; which in truth 
signifies no more, when so used either by children or 
men, but that they know not what; and that the thing 
they pretend to know and talk of, is what they have no 
distinct idea of at all, tmd so are perfectly ignorant of 
k, and in the dark. The iiiea then we have, to which 
twe^ give the general name substance, being nothing biit 
the supposed, but unknown support of those qualities 
*we find existing, which we imagine cannot subsist, 
"sine, re substante,'\ without something to support 
.them, we call that support substantia; whic|i, accord 



I have said : and if the idea of it shotdd be, yet (the being of thinM 
/depending hot on our ideas) the being of substance would not be at dl 
shaken by my saying, we had but an obscure imperfect idea of it^ an4 
'that that idea came from odr accustoming ourselves to suppose some subr 
'stratum ; or indeed, if I should say, we had no idea of substance at all. 
'For a great many things may he, and are granted to have a beings and be 
in palurey of which we have no ideas. For example : it cannot be 
doubted but there are distinct species of separate spirits, of which yet 
'we have no distinct ideas at all ; it cannot be questioned but spirits have 
.ways of communicating their thoughts, and yet we have no idea of 
,1t at all. . . \ 

The "being then of substance being safe and secure, notwithstanding 
any thihg I have said, let us see whether the idea of it be not so too^ 
^Vour lordship asks^ with concern. And is this all^ indeed, that is to be 
said for the being (if your lordship please, let it be the idea) of substance, 
*that we acctistom ourselves to suppose a substratum ? Is that custoi^ 
grounded upon true reason or no ? 1 have said that it is grounded upon 
.this, * ' That we cannot conceive how simple ideas of sensible qualities 
* should subsist alone ^ and therefore we suppose them to exist in, and to 
' be supported by some common subject; which support we denote by the 
'^ name substance/ Which, I think, is a tnie reason, because it is th^ 
same your lordship grounds the supposition of a substratum on, in this 
very page ; even on the repugnancy to our conceptions, that modes and 
accidents should subsist by themselves. So that I have the good luck to 
agr^e here with your lordship : and consequently conclude, I have yont 
approbation in this, that the substratum to modes or accidents; whtdi is 
our idea of substance in general, is founded in this, ' that we cannot con- 
'^ ceive how modes or accidents caB subsist by themselves.* 

•: ' ^ *B.-3. C.23. §.4, 
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mg to the toue import of the wordj is in plain English, 
3taticling under or upholding (1). 
. §. 3. An obscure and relative idea of sub- 
stance in general being thus made, we come ofsubs^t^ce. 
to have the ideas of particular sorts of sub- 
stances, by collecting such combinations of simple ideas^ 
as ane by experience and observation of men's senses 
taken notice of to exist together, and are therefore sup-* 
posed to flow from the particular internal constitutiou^ 



(l) From this paragraph, there hath been raised an objection b3r 
the bishop of Worcester, as if our author's doctrine here concerning; 
ideas, had almost discarded substance out of the world : his words in 
this paragraph, being brought to prove, that he is one of the gentlemen 
of this new way of reasoning, that have almost discarded substance ou^ 
of the reasonable part of the world. To which our author replies ^ 

* This, my lord, is an accusation which your lordship will pardon me^ 
if I do not readily know what to plead to, because I do not under- 
stand what it is almost to discard substance out of the reasonable part o^ 
the world. If your lordship mean^ by it, that I deny, pr doubt, that 
there is in the world any such thing as substance, that your lordship will 
acquit me of, when your lordship looks again into this 23d chapter ot 
the second book, which you have cited more than once 3 where you will 
find these words, ^. 4. * When we talk or think of any particular sort of 

* corporeal substances, as horse, stone, &c. though the idea we have of 
^ either of them, be but the complication or collection of those several 
' simple ideas of sensible qualities, which we use to find united in the 
' thing called horse, or stone 3 yet, because we cannot conceive how.they 

* should subsist alone, nor one in another, we suppose them existing in, 
^ and supported by some common subject, which support we denote by 

* the name substance 5 though it is certain, we have no clear or distinct 
' idea of that thing we suppose a support.* And again, §. 5. * The 
^ same happens concerning the operations of the mind, viz. thinking, 
' reasoning, fearing^ &c. which we considering not to subsist of them- 

* selves, nor apprehending how they can belong to body, or. be produced 
^ by it, we are apt to think these the actions of some other substance, 

* which we call spirit ; whereby yet it is evident, that having no other 

* idea or notion oi matter, but something wherein those many sensible 

* qualities, which affect our senses, do subsist, by supposing a substance, 
'* wherein thinking, knowing, doubting, and a power of moving, &c. 
^ do subsist, we have as clear a notion of the nature or substance of 
'spirit, as we have of body; the one being supposed to be (without 
^ knowing whsnt it is) the substratuip to those simple ideas wd have froni 

'.* In his£rst letter to that bishop*. 
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or unknown essence of that substdiK^. Thus y^ come 
to have the ideas of a man, borse^ goM, water, &c^ 
of which substances, whether any one has any other 
clear idea, farther than of certain simple ideas oo^3t^ 
istent together, I appeal to every mjin's own e}(perience« 
It is the ordinary quaUties observable in iron, or a dia^i 
mond, put together, that make the true con^plex idea 
of those substances, which a smith or a jewdler CM9<* 
monly knows better than a philosopher ; who, whatever 



' without : and the other supposed (with a like ignorance of what it is) 
^ to be the substratum to those operation^, which we experiment ia our- 

* selves within/ And again, ^. 6. ^ Whatever therefore be the Secret 
' nature of substance in general^ all the ideas we have of particular dis- 
^ tinct substances, are nothing but several combinations of simple ideas, 
*• co-existing in such, though unknown cause of their union, as makes 

* the whole subsist of itself.' And I farther say in the same section » * that 
^ we suppose these combinations to rest in, and to be adherent to that 

* unknown common subject, which inheres not in any thing else.' And 
' §. 3. ' That our complex ideas of substances^ besides all those simple 
^ ideas they are made up of, have always the confused idea of somethmg 
^ to which they belong, and in which they subsist ^ and therefore when 
' we speak of any sort of substance, we say it is a thing having such 
^ and such qualities; as body is a thing that is extended, ^gured, dncf 
^ capable of motion; spirit, a thing capable of thinking. 

^ These, and the like fashions of speaking, intimate, that the sub^ 
' stance is supposed always something besides the extension, figure^sot 
' lidity, motion, thinking, or other observable idea, though we knovr 

* not what it is.' 

' Our idea of body, I say, * is an extended solid substance j and our 
^ idea of soul, is of a substance that thinks.' So that as long as thera 
is any such thing as body or spirit in the world, 1 have done nothing 
towards the discarding substance out of the reasonable part of the world. 
Kay^ as long as there is any simple idea or sensible quality left, according 
to toy way of arguing, substance cannot be discarded; because all simple 
ideas, all sensible qualities, carry with them a supposition of a substratunei 
to exist in, and of a substance wherein they inhere : and of this that 
whole chapter is so full, that I challenge any one who reads it, to think 
I have almost, or one jot, discarded substance out of the reasonable part 
of the world. And of this, man, horse, sun, water, iron, diam(Msd, 
&c. which I have mentioned of distinct sorts of substances, will be tny 
witnesses, as long as any such things remain in being; of which \ sny^ 
f ' That the ideas of substances are such combinations of simple idens as 
' are taken to represent distinct particular things subsisting by themselves^ 

* B. 2. C.23. §. 22. t B.2. C. 12, §. 6. 
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substantial ^rms be may talk of« has no other idea 
of those substanoes, than what is framed by a col- 
lection of those simple ideas which are to be found in 
them s only we must take notice, that our complex 
ideas of substances, besides all those simple ideas they 
are made up o4 have always the confused idea of some- 
thing to which they belong, and in which they subsist. 
And therefore^ when we speak of any sort of substanoet, 
we say it is a thing having such or such qualities : a« 



' in which the supposed or confused idea of substance isalwayd the first 
• and chief/ 

If, by almost discarding substance out of the reasonable part of the 
ifTorld, your lordship means, that I have destroyed, and almost discarded 
the true idea we have of it, by calling it a substratum*, a supposition of 
we know not what support of such qualities as are capable of producing^ 
simple ideas in us, an obscure and relative idea : f That without knowing 
what it is, it is that which supports accidents : so that of substance we 
have no idea of what it is, but only a confused, obscure one of what It 
does : I must confess, this and the like I have said of our idea of sub<- 
stance : and should be very glad to be convinced by your lordship, or 
any body else, that I have spoken too meanly of it. He that would 
show noe a more clear and distinct idea of substance, would do me a 
kindness I should thank him for. But this is the best I can hitherto find, 
either in my own thoughts, or In the books of logicians : for their, 
account or idea of it is, that it is ens, or res per se subsistens, & substans 
accidentibus ; which in effect is no more, but that substance is a being 
or thing ; or, in short, something, they know not what, or of which they 
have no clearer idea, than that it is something which supports accidents, 
or other simple ideas or modes, and is not supported itself, as a mode, 
or an accident. So that I do not see but Burgersdicius, Sanderson, and 
the whole tribe of logicians, nqust be reckoned by the gentlemen of this 
new way of reasoning, who have almost discarded substance out of the 
reasonable part of the world. 

But suf^posing, my lord, that I, or these gentlemen, logicians of note 
in the schools, should own that we have a very imperfect, obscure, inade- 
quate idea of substance, would it not be a little too bard to charge us 
with discarding substance out of the world ? For what almost discardins^ 
and if^sooable part of the world, signifies, I must confess I do not cleai^ 
comprehend : but let almost and reasonable part signify here what thej 
win, for I dare say your lordship meant something by them ; would no^ 
your lordship think you were a little hardly dealt with, if, for acknow- 
ledging yourself to have a very imperfect and inadequate idea of God, or 
of several other things which in this very treatise you confess our under- 

* B. 2. C. 23. i- 1. §• 2. |. 3. t B. 2. C. 13. §. ig. 
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body is a thing that is extended, figured, and capable 
of motion; spirit, a thing capable- of thinking; and 
so hardnesis, friability, and power to draw iron, we say, 
are qualities to be found in a loadstone. These, and 
the like fashions of splieaking, intimate, that the sub- 
stance is supposed aMays something besides the exten-' 
sion, figure, solidity, motion, thinking, or other observ- 
able ideasj though we know not what it is. 
No clear idea §• 4. Hence, when we talk or think of 
of substance any particular sort of corporeal substances^ 
in general. ^^ horse, stone^ &c. though the idea we 



lort in, and cannot comprehend, you should be accused' 
e gentlemen that have almost discarded God, or those^ 

things, whereof you contend we have very imperfect 
eas, out of the reasonable world ? For 1 suppose your' 
' almost discarding out of the reasonable world, some- 
eable, for it seems not to be inserted for a commenda-' 
link he deserves no blame, who owns the having im-^ 
te, obscure ideas^ where he has no better 5 however, if 
m thence, that either he almost excludes those things 
ut of rational discourse, if that be meant by the rea- 
br the first of these will not hold, because the being'of 
Id depends not on our ideas : the latter mdeed is true in* 

it is no fault : for it is cej-fein, thaj; where we have' 
uate, confused, obscure ideas, we cannot discourse and* 
3 things so well; fully, and clearly^ as if we had perfect, 
nd distinct ideas. 

IS are made against the following parts of this paragraph 
prelate, viz. The repetition of the story of the Indian 
the talking like children about substance: to which our 

Your lordship, I mustown, with great reason, takes notice tbfltl piaral- 
feled more than once our idea of substance with the Indian philosopher*a 
lie-knew-npt- what, which supported the tortoise, &c. 

This repetition is, I confess, a fault in exacVwritirig : but I hav^ 
acknowledged and excused it in these words in my preface : ' I ani 

* not ignorant how little I herein consult my own reputation, when I 

* knowingly let my essay go with a fault so apt to disgust the most ju- 

* dicious, who are always the nicest readers.' And there farther add, 
' That 1 did not publish my essay for such great masters of knowledge as 

* your lordship j but fitted it to men of my own size, to whom repetitions 
'might be sometimes useful.* It would not therefore have beenbesidi^ 
your lordship's generosity (who were not intended 10 be provoked by this 
repetition) to have passed by such a fault as this, in one who pretends not 
beyond the lower rank of writers, fiut I see your Igrdship would have 
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have of either of them be but the complicatioti or col* 
lection of those several simple ideas of sensible qualities, 
vrhich we used to find united in the thing called horse otf 
stone ; yet because we cannot conceive how they should' 
subsist alone, or one in another, we suppose them 
existing in and supported by sonie .common sut^ect ; 
which support we denote by the name substance, 
though it be certain we have no clear or distinct idea; 
c^that thing we suppose a support. 

§.5. The same thing happens concern* As clear an 
ing the operations of the mind, viz. think* ideaof spirit* 
ing, reasoning, fearing, &c. which we con- «»bod7. 



me exacts and without any faults; and I wish I could be so, the better 
to deserve your lordship's approbation. 

My saying, ' That when we talk of substance, we talk like children 
* who being asked a question about something which they know not^ 
' readily give this satisfactory answer. That it is something:' your lord- 
ship seems mightily to lay to heart in these words that follow 3 If this 
be the truth of the case, we must still talk like children, and I know not 
how it can be remedied. For if we cannot come at a rational idea of 
substance, we can have no principle of certainty to go upon in this 
debate. 

If your lordship has any better and distiocter idea of substance thad 
mine is, which I have given an account of, yoxxr lordship is not at d| 
concerned in what I have there said. But those whose idea of substance, 
whether a rational or not rational idea, is like mine, something, they 
know not what, must in that, with me, talk like children, when they 
«geak of something, they know not what. For a philosof her that says^ 
That which supports accidents, is something, he knows not what} and 
a countryman that says, the foundation of me great church at Harlem 
is supported by something, he knows not what; and a child that stands in 
the dark upon his mother's muff, and says he stands upon something, be 
knows not what, in this respect talk all three alike. But if the country-* 
man knows, that the foundation of the church of Harlem is supported 
bv a roct, as the houses about Bristol are ; or by gravel, as the houses 
9bout London are ; or by wooden piles, as the houses in Amsterdam 
are ; it is plain, that then having a clear and distinct idea of the thing 
that supports the church, he does not talk of this matter as a child; not 
will he of the support of accidents, when he has a clearer and more dis- 
tinct idea of it, than 4kat it is barely something. But as long as we 
think like children, in cases where our ideas are no clearer nor distincter 
than theirs, I agree with your lordship, that I know not how it can be 
remedied, but that we must talk like them. 

Farther, the bishop asks, Whether there be no difference between the 
bare being of a thing, and its ^bsistence by itself? To which our aa- 
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cludifig not to subsist of ihetnselr^s, n^ apprebendio^ 
how thS^y can belong to any body, w he produced by it,' 
we are apt to think these the actic^s of some other, 
slubstance, which we call spirit ; whereby yet it is evk 
deat» that having no other idea or notion of matter*, 
but something wherein those many sensible qualities, 
which i^Sect our senses do subsist; by supposing a sub-^ 
$tanee> wherein thinking, knowing, doubting, and % 
power of moving, &c* do subsist, we have as clear a 
notion of the substance of spirit^ as we have of body: 
the oae being supposed to be (without knowing what 
it is) the substratum to those simple ideas we have frona 



thor answers, Yes*. But what will that do to prove^ that upon mjr 
principles, we can cotiie to no certainty of reason, that there is any suca 
thing as substance ? You seem by this question to cooclude. That th6 
idea of a thing that subsists by itself, is a clear and distinct idea of sub- 
stance ; but I beg leave to ask. Is the idea of the manner of subsistence 
of a thing, the idea of the thing itself? If it be not, we majr have a clear 
and distinct idea of tl^e manner, and yet have none but a very obscare 
and confused one of the thing. For example; X tell your lordship, that 
I know a thing that cannot subsist without a support, and 1 know an* 
other thing that does subsist without a support, and say no more of them i 
can you, by having the clear and distinct ideas of having a support^ and 
not having a support, say, that you have a clear and distinct idea of the 
thing that I know which has, and of the thing that I know which has 
Hot a support ? If your lordship can, I beseech you to give me the deaf 
and distinct ideas of these, which I only call by the general name, things, 
that have or have not supports : for such there are, and such I shall give 
yoxir lordship clear and distinct ideas of, when you shall please to call 
upc^ me for them ; though I think your lordship will scarce find them 
by the general and confused idea of things, not in the clearer and morei 
distinct idea of having or not having a support 

To show a blind man, that he has no clear and distinct idea of scar.* 
let, I tell him, that his notion of it, that it is a thing or being, does 
not prove he has any clear or distinct idea of it; but barely that he takes 
it to be something, he knows not what. He replies, That he knows 
more than that, y. g. he knows that it subsists, or inheres* in another 
tfiing; and is there no differences says he, in your lordship's words, be- 
tween Uie bare being of a thing, and its subsistence in another ? Yes, say 
I to him, a great de^, they are very different Adeas. But for all that, 
you have no dear and distinct idea of scarlet, nor such a one as I have, 
who see and know it, and have another kind of idea of it^ besides that of 
inherence. 

* Mr. Locke's 3d leUer.' 
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WillMut '; Md the Other supposed (with a like'ignoratice 
^ what It is) %6 be the substratum to those opemtious 
we e^peritaem in ourselves within. It is plain then^ 
that the idea of corporeal substance in matter is as re^- 
ikKite fVom otr conceptions and apprehensions, as thob 
of spiritual substiince or spirit ; and therefore from our 
not haring any notion of the substance of spirit, we 
can no more conclude its non-existence, than we can- 
for ttite same reaaon deny the existence of body; it be* 
ing ts rational to affirm there is no body, because we 
have no clear and distinct idea of the substance of mat* 
ter, as to say there is no spirit, becansle we have no clear 
and distinct idea of the substance of a spirit. 

§. 6. WhateVeir therefore be the secret. Of the sorts 
abstract nature of substance in general, all of«ab- 
the ideas we hare of particular distinct sorts •^^^c^- 
of substances, are nothing but several combinaticms of 
simple ideas, co-*existing in such, though unknown, 
cause of their union, as make the whole subsist of it- 
self. It is by such combinations of simple ideas, and 
nothing else, that we represent particular sorts of sub- 
stances to ourselves 5 such are the ideas we have of 
their several species in our minds ; and sueh only do 
we, by their specific names, signify to others, v. g. 
man, horse, sun, water, iron: upon hearing which 
words, everyone who understands the language, frames 
in his mind a combination of those several simple ideas, 
which he has usually observed, or fancied to exist to- 



Ydor lordsfaip has the idea of subsisting by itself, and tkerefore you 
coodade you luve a claar and distinct idea of the thing that subsists hf 
itself} whieh^ methinks, is all one, as if your countryman should say, 
he hath ati idea of a cedar of Lebanon, that it is a tree of a nature t^ 
need no prop to lean on for its support ; therefore be hath a dear and 
distinct idea of a cedar of Lebanon -, which clear and distinct idea, whea 
be comes to examine, is nothing but a general one o£ a tree, with which 
his indetermined idea of a cedar is conlbunded. Just so is the idea of sub- 
stance i which, however called clear and distinct, is confounded with the 
general indetermined idea of something. But suppose that the manner of 
sobsisting by itself gives us a clear and distinct idea oi substance how 
does that prove^ That upon my principles w$ can come to no certain^ 
of reason, that there is any such thing as substance in the world } 
Which is the proposition to be proved. 
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g^her under that denomination ^ all which be suppose^i^ 
to rest in, and be as it were adherent to thaf unknowu 
common subject, which inheres not in any thing else* 
Though in the mean time it be manifest, and every 
one upon inquiry into his own thoughts will find, that 
he has no other idea of any substanofe, v. g. let it be 
gold« horse, iron, man, vitriol, bread, birt what he 
has barely of those sensible qualities, which he supposes 
ta inhere, with a supposition of such a substratum, as 
gives, as it were, a s^pport to those qualities or simple 
ideas, wbidi he has observed to exist united tqg^ther. 
Thus the idea <^ the sun, what is it but an agg^egate^ 
of those several simple ideas, bright^ hot, roundish^ 
having a cotistsmt regular motion, ^t a certain distance 
fronv us, and perhaps sQme other ? . As he who thinjks 
and discourses of the sun, has been more or less acci^-r 
rate in observiiigthpsg sensible qualities, ideas, or pro-, 
perties, which ar^in that;thipg which he calls the sun. 
PoW^r^^^t §-7. .For, he has the perfectest idea of 
partefoiw. . any. of the particular sorts of substances^ 
complex^ : whp has gatliered and put together most of 
idea^ofsub- jhose simple ideas which do exist in ity. 
atftnces. among which are to be reckoned its active 
powers,, and passive capacities ; which though not sioi? 
pie ideas, yet in this r^pect, for brevity sake, may 
conveniently enough be reckoned amongst them. Thus 
the power of drawing iron, is one of the ideas of the 
complex: one of that substance we call a load-stone ; 
and a power to be so drawn is a part of the complex 
©tie we calt^iron : which powers pass "for inherent quaii. 
lities in those subjects. Because every substance, being 
as apt, by the powers we observe in it, to change some 
sensible qualities in oj;her subjects, as it is to produce 
in us thosd simple idjeas which we receive immediately 
from it, does,. ;^y .those pew sensible qualities intro-* 
duced into other subjects, discover to us those powers, 
which do thereby immediately affect our senses, as regu*^ 
larly as its sensible qiialities do it immediately : v. g. 
we immediately .by our senses perceive in fire its 
heat and colour ; which are, if rightly considered, no* 
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4iuiigJ>iit powers in it to produce those ideas id iis : we 
also by our senses perceive the colour and brittleness of 
cbarcod, whereby we cotne by the knowledge of an- 
other power in fire, which it has to change the coloui* 
and consistency of wood* -1^ the former, fire iinme» 
diately, by the latter it mediately discovers to us these 
several qusJities, which tbereforewe look upon to be a 
part of the qualities of fire,^ and so make them a part 
of the complex idea of it. For all those powers that 
we take cognizance of, terminating only in the altera^- 
•tion of some sensible qualities in those subjects on 
which they operate, and so making them exhibit to ug 
tiew sensible ideas; 'therefore it is that I have reckoned 
these powers amongst the simple ideas, which make the 
complex ones of the sorts of substances ; though thes* 
powers, considered in themselves, are truly compteit 
ideas. And in this looser sense I crave leave to be utii^ 
derstood, when I name any erf* these potentialities amon^ 
the ^mple ideas, which we recollect in our minds when 
we think of particular substances. For the powers that 
•are severally in them are necessary to be considered, if 
we will have true distinct notions of the several sorts df 
substances. 

- §.8. Nor are we to wonder, that powers ^^d^^^u " 
make a great part of our complex ideas of * * 

mbstances : since their secondary qualities are thos6, 
'Which in most of them serve principally to distinguish 
substanges one from another, and commonly* make a 
considerable part of the complex idea* of the several 
aopts of J them. For our senses failing us in the^'disco- 
^eiy of the bulk, texture, and figure of; this minute 
parts of bodies, on which their real constitutions and 
-differences depend, we are fain to make use of their 
jsecondary qualities, as the cbaracteristiear notes and 
onatks, whereby to frame ideas of them in our mind,^* 
land dislinguish them one from another. All which scr 
acondafy qualities, as has been shown, are nothing but 
d>are powers. For the colour and taste of opium are^ 
as w^ll as its soporific or anodyne virtues, mere pow- 
jers depending on its primary qualities, whfereby it i<5 
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fitted to produce different operations on difienrat parts 
t>f our bodies. 

Thre« «ort« ^, 9. The ideas that make our complex 
of ideas ^^^ q£ corpweal substances, are of these 
2J^if|^^ three sorts. First, the ideas of the primary 
#Be9^fa«b* qualities of things which are discovered by 
$Uiice8. OUT senses, ajwi are in them evea when we 
perceive them not ; such aj*e th^ bulk, figure, number^ 
situation, and motion of the parts of bodies, which are 
really in them, whether we take notice of them or no. 
Secondly, the sensible seoondary qu^kies, whkh de* 
pending on these, are nothing but the powers those $ub>* 
fitances have to pnoduce several ideas in us by our 
isensesj which ideas are not in the things themselves, 
Otherwise than as any thing is in its cause. Thirdly, 
the aptness we consider in any substance to give or re- 
ceive such alterations of {H*imary qualities, as that the 
substance so altered should produce in us different ideas 
from what it did before; these are called active and 
jpaasive powers: all which powers, as far as we have any 
l^otic^ or notion of them* terminate only in sensibkt 
jHmpl# jidea^« For whoever alteration a loadstcme has 
the power to make in the minute particles of iron, we 
should have nQ notion of any power it had at sdl to ope- 
rate on iron, did not its sensible motion discover its 
and I douU not, but there are a thousai»l changes, that 
bodies we diaily h^idle have a power to cause in one 
another, which we never su^iect, bepaxise they pever apr 
p^r in sensible effects. 

JPowfw ^ 10. Powers therefore justly make a 

makeajpwt gr^t part of our complex ideas of sub- 
comi^x^^ stances. He that will examine his complex 
idfiM^iiib- idea of gold, will find several of its ideas 
#tf#o0s. that make it up to be only powers: as the 
power of being melted, but of not spending itself in 
the fire ^ of being dissolved in aqua regia ; are ideas as 
iuecessary to make up our complex idea of goM, as ks 
Qolour and weight : which, if duly oonsidensd, are also 
joothing but different powers. For to speak truly, yA- 
^wness is not actually in pM \ but is a pow^ia gaU 
to produce that idea in us by our eyes, when placed in 
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a due Kght : and the heat, which we cannot leave ont of 
our ideas of the sun, is no more really in the sun, than 
the white colour it introduces into wax. These are 
both equdly powers in the sun, operating, by the mo^ 
tton and figure of its sensible parts, so on a miui, as to 
make him have the idea of heat ; and so on wax, as to 
make it capable to produce in a man the idea of white. 
§. 11. Had we senses acute enough to Thenowse* 
discern the minute particles of bodies^ and cimdary 
the real constituticm on which their sensible ^^^ies" ^^ 
qualitks depend, I doubt not but they would dis- 
would produce quite different ideas in us; appear, if 
and that which is now the yellow colour of ^.® ^«^* 
gold, wouM then disappear, and instead of ^"^l^^ues 
it we should see an admirable texture 'of of their mi* 
parts of a certain size and figure. This nuteparu. 
microscopes plainly discover to us; for what to our 
naked eyes produces a certain colour, is, by thus aug- 
menting the acuteness of our senses, discovered to be 
quite a different thing; and the thus altering, as it 
were, the proportion of the bulk of the minute parts 
of a <5olouf ed object to our usual sight, produces diffe- 
rent ideas from what it did before. Thus sand or 
pounded glass, whidi is opake, and white to <he naked 
•eye, is pdhieid in a microscope; and a hair seen this 
way, loses its former colour, and is in a great measure 
pdlueid, with a mixture of some bright spat'Iding co- 
loursj such as appear from the refraction <rf' diamonds, 
and other pellucid bodies. Blood to the naked eye ap- 
pears all red; but by a good microscope, wherein its 
iesser parts appear, shows only some few globules of 
red, swimming in a pellucid liquor: and how these red 
globules would appear, if glasses could be found that 
could yet magnify them a thousand or ten thousand 
times more, is uncertain. 

§. W. The infinitely wise contriver of iw, Our fecal, 
and all things about us, hath fitted our Jj^g'^^^i^^. 
senses, fecuhies, and organs, to the eonve- edTcPour * * 
inencles of life, and the business we have to state, 
do here. We are able, by our senses, to know and 
disdngmsh things; and to examine them so f^r, as %o 
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ttpply then! to our nseSy and several ways to accom-^ 
modate the exigencies of this life. We have insight 
enough into their admirable contrivances and wonderful 
effects, to admire and magnify the wisdom, powerj^ 
t^nd goodness of their author. Such a knowledge as 
this, which is suited to our present condition, we want 
pot faculties to attain. But it appears not, that God 
intended we should have a perfect, clear, and adequate 
knowledge of them; that perhaps is not in the com- 
prehension of any finite being. We are furnished with 
faculties (dull and weak as they are) to discover enougl) 
in the creatures, to lead us to the knowledge of thi^ 
Creator, and the knowledge of our4uty: and we are 
fitted well enough with abilities to provide for the 
conveniencies of living : these are our business in this 
world. But were our se^fises altered, and npf^e much 
quicker and acuter, the appearance and outward scheme 
of things would have quite another face to us; and, I 
am apt to think, would be inconsistent with our being, 
or at lea^t well-being, in this part of the universe 
which we inhabit* He that considers how. little our 
constitution is able to bear a remove into parts of thi? 
air, not much higher than that we commonly breathe 
in, will have reason to be satisfied, that in this globe of 
;earth allotted for our mansion, the all- wise Architect 
has suited our organs, and the bodies that are to afieqt 
them, one to another. If our sense of hearing were 
but one thousand times quicker than itis^ how would 
a perpetual noise distract us? And we should in the 
quietest retirement be less able to sleep pr meditate, 
than in the middle of a sea-fight. Nay, if that most 
instructive of our senses, seeing, were in any man a 
thousand or a hundrqd thousajid times more acute than 
it is by the best microscope, things several millions of 
times less than the smallest object of his sight now, 
would then be visible to his naked eyes, and so he 
would come nearer to the discovery of the texture and 

'motion of the minute . parts of corporeal thinfi;s ; and 
in many <>f them, probably get ideas of their mternat 
constitutions. But then he would be in a quite dif- 

<Jferent world from other people : nothing wquld appear 
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the sam6 to him^ and others ; the visible ideas of erery 
thing would be different. So that I doubt, whether he 
and the rest of men coilild discourse concernirig the ob- 
jects of sight. Or have any communication aboutr cd- 
tours, their 2rp{>€ardnces bdng so whofly dilterent. 
Aiid perhaps such a quiekneiss' and tenderness bf sight 
could not endure bright sun^isbine, or iJO much as opeh 
dny-liglit; nor take in but a v^y sm&II part of anfv 
objeift at once, and that too only at ia, rery tiear dis- 
taince. And if, by the h^lp of such microscopical eyes 
(If I may so call them); a man could penetrate' fiatther^ 
than> ordinary into the secret conipo^ibn *and rttdicdl 
te&tune of bodies, he wouW not make any great ad- 
tratitage by the chatige, if such ah acute'' si^Kt would 
not senre to cohduct him to the market atid'e5ifchahgd|5 
if be couM not sefe things he was to avoid, at a conve- 
nient distance^ nf or distinguiish things he had to do 
With, by those sensible qualities others do. * He thait 
was sba^p-sigftted enough to she the configuration of 
the minute particles of the i^rihg^of a clock, and ol>* 
seyve upoii what peculiar structure* and impulse itJs 
dafetic motion depends^, wouW n<y doubt discover some- 
thing very admirable : biit if eyes so framed could next 
tiew afc ottce the hand^, and the characters of the lixmi*- 
ptate^ and'theirfeby at a distance ^ee whfat 6*clock ife was, 
their oifmer cduld not be mudi behefited by that abutcs 
tiesb; which, wtnlst it discovered the secret contrivance 
^'the parts of tfie tiEiachine, mside him losfe its u»e.' " [ 
"> §# IS. And her* give me leave to pro^ Corijecfuri^ 
pose^ an extratagsiht cidrijectiirc! of - mine, abottt spi- - 
viz. that since we have some reason (ffthere '^^ /[ 
be any credit to be given' to ihe report of thmg'^i that 
t«r philosophy cannot account for) t6 imagine, that 
fpirit9canas{^ume't6*th«i[nselves bo(fc^ of difRrent biil^ 
lmire,«'M5kl e^nfohiiation of pattsV whether one ^feat 
aflvwiitajgfeMk)ttie of thetrfhaVe over usi rttsif hot K^ SBi 
liiis, tbi^' they dab %d framfe and- shape ttf^hertisefv^es 
orgailisf 6f sensation or^erc^iort, as to imit tfiehi t6 
Hieir pW&erit de*ign, and thfe circurasrt;a«ices oflhei^b- 
ject thfey wotild consider. Fof iiow*mucVwofiTd'fhat 
laan e*&ceed all others in knowledge; who had but tUfe 
VOL. ir. c 
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faculty so to alter the; structure ciMs eyes, that ode 
sense, as^to make it c^ft^ie of aU the sever^ degrees 
of vision which the assistance of glasses (casi^^ally at 
first lighted on) has taught ns tp conceive ? What 
wonders woi^Id he discover, who could so fit his eyes to 
all sorts of objects^ as to see, when he ples^sed, the 
figure and motion of the minute paiticles in the bloody 
and other juices of ani}iials, as distinctly as he does, at 
pther times, the shape and motion of the animals them* 
selves? But to us, in our present state, unalterable or*" 
gans so contrived, as to discover the figure and motion 
of the minute parts of bodies, whereon depend those 
sensible qualities we now observe in them, would pptr 
haps be of no advantage. God has, no doubt, ipade 
them sOj as is best for us in our present condition. . Hf . 
hath fitted us for the neighbourhood of the bodies th^ 
surround us, and we have to do with : and though we 
cannot j by the £a.culties we have, attain to. a perfect 
knowledge of things,yet they will serve us well epoi^h 
for, those ends above-mentioned, which are our great 
concernment. I beg my reader's pardon for laying 
before him so wild a fancy, concerning the ways <^ 
perceptipn in beings above us; but how extrayi^£mJ,so-i 
ever it be, I doubt whether we can imagine any tl>ing 
about the knowledge of angels, but after this manner^ 
some way or other in proportion to what we find and ob^^ 
serve in ourselves. And though we cannot but allow that 
the infinite power and wisdom of God may frame crea* 
tures with a thousand other faculties and ways of p^c^iv-^ 
ing things without them, than what wejiave : yet our 
thoughts can go no farther than our own : so impossible 
it is for us to enlarge our very guesses beyond the ideto 
received from our own sensation and reflection. The - 
supposition at least, that angels do sometimes assume 
bodies, needs not startle us ; since some of the mpst an- 
cient and most learned fathers of the church seemed to 
believe, that they had bodies : and this is certain,, that 
their state and way of existence is unknown to. us. 
Complex §.14. But to return to the matter in 

ideasof tub- hand, the ideas we have of substances, and 
•tancef. the ways we come by them ; I say, bur spe- 
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Gifie ideas ^nroltatencei are nothing elife but a ccXki-^ 
tkm of a certain number' of simple ideis, d>iisidered a^ 
united in <^e thing; These ideas of soiiBtances; thotfgH 
the J are commoiriy simple apprehensions, and the n^nies 
of Aem simple terms ; yet in eflfect are C6mple:xf^^Mrd 
compounded. Thus the idea which an Erigltsbniatlr si^^^ 
nifies by the.riame Swan, is white colour, lottj^niedci 
red beak, black Ic^i and whole feet, and all these of a 
certain size, with a power of swimming in the water/ 
and making ascertain kind of noise: and perhUps/to el 
mam^hohwlDngobberTedthis kind of birds, some t)th(3i^ 
prdfierties which all terminate in sensible simpfe Idea^,^ 
all ubited in oi^ common subject. > 

• \. Id*. Besides the complex ideas we hav^ Ideao^w- 
of material sensible substances^ of which I ritual suS-^ 
have last s^ken, by the simple ideas we stances as 
have taken from those operations of our ^^••^Jf ' 
own minds, which we experiment daily in aJ^cLr* 
ourselves, as^ thinking, understanding, will- 
ing, knowing, and power of beginning motion, &c. 
<KKexistrng in some substance : we are able to frame 
the complex idea of an immaterial spirit. And thus- 
by patting together the ideas of thinking, perceiting, 
1ib«ty, and pawer of moving themselves, and other 
tbingB, we have as dear a perception and notion of 
immaterial sublstances, as we have of material. For 
putting together the ideas of thinking and willhig, or 
the power of moving or quieting corporeal motion. 
Joined to substiemce of which we have no distinct idea^ 
•we have the idea of an immaterial spirit; a(nd by put- 
ting together the ideiis of coherent soHd parts, and a 
power of being moved, joined with substance, bf which 
likewise we have no positive idea, we have the idea of 
matter. The one is as clear and distinct an idea as 
the otb6r : the idea 6f thinking, and mdving a body, 
being as clear and distinct ideas^ as the ideas of exten-' 
•ion, solidity^ and being moved.. F6r our idea of slib- 
stance is. equally obscure, or none at all in both : it is 
Imt a supposed I know not what, to support those idea^ 
•we call accidents; It is for want of rdiection that we 
are apt to think, that our sensei^ §how us nothing liut^ 
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mortal things, livery act of acttatkm^ wfaad dvdjr 
ponsider^> givet tk ah eqaal vie^ of both parts of oa^ 
turortlie ooppcHieal tad spirftoal. Foriieiiilit rl kxmni 
l^i^mgOirbQarmgi^&ejfilmt there iaaMse'COFporeal 
^iSpwg withoiit ine> the ob^ that^sensatioar; £^ do 

2^<irfti3evt«ml3r Jqbow, ^mt there is some spiritiiri betog 
withio-iiie; that sees and hears. This, I must be eoB^ 
Tiaced, canaot be the action of Hbare insenabIe.iBatttoP'$ 
BjMrever^x^uld be, without an hnmaterialtfaiidikigbeiiigi 
Ko^a^ of §• 16* By the complex idea of extended^ 
i^b^vsct j|^pLired,> coloured, and all other sensible 
tiibsteice. qiiiJities, whidi is att that we knof«r tif i4^ 
we are as far from the idea of the aubstanee of body, as 
if we knew nothing at all : nor after all the acquaintance 
and familiarity, which we ima^ne we have with malteri 
and the many qualities aien assure themselires th^y ^ei^ 
cetve and know in bodies, will it perhaps upon exaniia> . 
natibn be found that they have any more, or dearer^ 
primary ideas belonging to body, than they have be^ 
longio^ to immaterial spirit. 

Thecohcsion 4- *'?• The primary ideas w6 have pecu^ 
of^idpi^ liar to body, as contradistinguished to spi- 
mndiofp^HM rit, are the cohesion of solid, and oonse- 
Se^1>?*'^ quently separable^ parts, Mil a power »of 
1,^/- coinmunicating motion by impulse. I'hesf^ 
\ ' I think, a^e ^ original ideas proper and 
fif^cjdiarto body; fer figure is but the consequence «f 
unite extension. ; r 

Thinkine ^' 1 8^. The ideas we have belonging, and. 
atKl m«dn« f^culiar to spirit, are thinking and will, or 
^tj^epri- a power rf putting body into motion by 
maryi^eaf thought, and which is consequent t^ i% 
•P*" • . liberty^ For as. body cannot but oornmlii* 
nj^ate its motion by impulse to another body, which it 
m^ets with at rest; so the inind cml put bodies into 
miOtioQ, or fotbear to do so, as it pleases. The ideas 
of existence duration, and mobility, are ccmMion t# 
them both. i ^ 

Spiritfcapa- §« 19* There is no reason why it should 
bleofmo* be thought strange, that I make mobi^ 
^^"* lity belong to spirit: for having no othet 
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Meot ^ Motiafi> trat diloige ti tlisUUiee ^th other be- 
io^ that are conttdered- as at rest^ and finding, that 
fe|ttito; a9 wett- as bodies^ cahnot operate but wherd 
they* are, and that spirits do operate at several times 
fn several places; I cannot but attribute cban^ of 
^bce to all finite spirits; (for of the infinite spirit I 
speak not here.) For my soul being a real being, M 
Well as tk^ body, is certainly as capable of changing 
distance with any other body, or being, as body itself 5 
and so is capable of motion. And if a mathematician 
€an consider a certain distance,- or a change of that disc* 
lance between two points, one may certainly conceive 
a distance, and a clmnge of distance between two spi-^ 
rits: and 'SO conceive their motion, their approach of 
femoval, one from another* 1 

^ §^ ^. Every one finds in himself, that his^ soul caA 
think, Willi and operate on his body in the place whwe 
that is } but cannot operate on ii body, or in a pladetin 
hundred miles distant from it. Nobody can tma^nfe 
tiiat his soul can think, or move a body at Oxfotd, 
whilst he is at London; and cahnot but know, ^hdt, 
being united to his body, it constantly changes pbu^ 
an tb^ whole' journey between Oxford und* London, as 
khe coach or horse does that carries him, and I think 
»ay be said to be truly all that while in nlotion ; ot. if 
•that will not be allowed to afford us a clear idea enough 
tif its motion, its being separated fi*om the body in 
death, I think, will ; for to consider it as going out of 
the body, or leaving H, and yet to have no idea i>f its 
tiidtion^ seems to me impossible. 
^^.Ui If it be said by any 6ne, that it caiihot chahg6 
ttlabe^ because it hath none, for the isplrits are^ liot in 
toooi butubi; I suppose that way of talking wifl not 
fteW be of mueh wdght to many, in an age that is tiol 
mueh^ di«pOiied to ftdmire,^ or stiffer theimselVes t^ be 
deceived by^mchudihtdligible irays of ^peuking*. Bot 
if any Oa« thinks ^therd is^any sense in that di^tiiictioir, 
Steditbat it is ftpplic^bte to 6U^pre8€illt (KirpOte^ Itlesii'fe 
ht«r %^ put it^nto intelligible ^Eiiglish; ^nd theW^frcMil 
tiience draw a reason to ^how, that immaterial sph^iti^ 
^xe nO€ capable of motion, tndeed motion canttot ht 
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$2 Qur Ideas tfSubitunccf^ 9n»^t^ 

attributed to God ^ not because, he is an immaterial, h%% 
because he is an infinite spirit. i w 

tde» of sQul §« 22« Let us compare then our compleix 
and body idea. of an immaterial spirit with our,con^ 
compared, pj^^^ jj^^ ^f body, and see uhether there fe$ 
^ny more obscurity in one than in the other, and in which 
most. Our idea of body, as I think, is an exten4e4 
£olid substapce, capable of communicating motipn by 
impulse : and our idea of soul, as an imrnaterial spirit. 
Is of a substance that thinks, and has a power ^ e^- 
siting jnot ion in body, by willing or (hoMght. Th€^^,il 
think, are opr complex ideas of soul and body, M 
contra^distinguished; and now let us examin^^ whic)i 
i^as most pbscurity in it, and difBcultv to be appre* 
hended. I know, that people, whose thoughts are im* 
^^ersed in matter, and have so subjected their minds to 
their senses,. that they seldom reflect on any thing be* 
yond tliem, are apt to say, they c&nnot qompi^bend 
a thinking thing, which perhaps is trpe : but j afiirm, 
when they cdnsider it well> they can pp more pompre* 
liend an extended thing, . , 

C bin f §' ^* ^^ ^"y ^^^ ^^^* ^^ knows not 

•sdUd^pwtiiii ^^^^ i^ ^® thinks in him; he niean$, he 
>ody as hard knows not what the substance is of that 
to be con- thinking thing: no more, say I, knows he 
tWnktn**! ^^^^ * substance is of that solid thing. 
asouJ."^'" Farther, if he says he knows not how he 
thinks: I answer, neither knows he h«W 
^e is extended; how the solid parts of body are 
janited, or cohere together to make extension. For 
though the pressure of the particles of air mi^y. ^^* 
count for the cohesion of several parts of matter, tbu 
^re grpsser than the particles of air, and have pdre$ 
less thap the corpuscles of air; j'et the weight, or pres- 
sure of the air, will not explain, nor can be a cause pf 
jthe cohereijce of the particles of air themselves, . Aiid 
if the pressure pf the aether, or any subjtil^r matter 
than the air, may unite, and hold fast together the parts 
of a particle of air, as well as other bodies ; yet it pan^ 
not make bonds for itself, and. hold tpgethcir the parts 
^^at inake up eyery the ^as); corpuscle fi that materia 
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Mibtiiis. So-Aat the faypotbesis, how ingeniously so- 
ever explained, by showing, that the parts of sensible 
bodies are held together by the pressure of other exter- 
nal insensible bodies, reaches not the parts of the aether 
itself J. and by how much the more evident it proves, 
that the psu'ts of other bodies are held together by the 
external pressure of the aether, and can have no other 
conqeivable cause of their cohesion and union, by so 
much the more it leaves us in the dark concerning the 
cohesion of the parts of-^he corpuscles of the aether 
itself; which we can neitJjef ""^onceive without parts, 
they being bodies, and divisible^ nor yet how their 
parts cohere, they wanting tha£ cause of cohesion, 
which is given of the cohesion of the parts of all other 
bodies. 

^. S4. B^t, ii) truth, the pressure of any ambient 
fluids how great soever, can be no intelligible cause of 
Jhe cohesion of the solid parts of matter. For though 
w^ a priessure may hinder the avulsion of two poliiihed 
superficies^ one from another, in a line perpendicular 
to them^ as in the experiment of two polished mar- 
bles ; yet it can liever, in the least, hinder the separa- 
tion by a motion, in a line parallel to those surfaces. 
Because^the ambient fluid, having a full liberty to suc- 
ceed in*eifch point of space, deserted by a lateral mo- 
tion, resii^s such a motion of bodies so joined, no more 
than it would resist the motion of that body, vi^ere it 
onfall sid^ environed by that fluid, and touched no 
other body : and therefore, if there were no other caus^ 
of coh^ion, all parts of bodies must be e^ily separable 
by such a lateral sliding motion. For if the pressure of 
the »ther be the adequate cause of cohesion, wherever 
that ca.use operates not, there can be no cohesion. And 
sinc^ it cannot operate against such a lateral separation, 
(as has been sliown) therefore in every imaginary plane^ 
intersecting any mass of matter, there could be no more 
cohesion, than of two polished surfaces, which will 
always, notwithstanding any imaginable pressure of a 
fluids easily slide one from another. So that, perhaps^ 
Jiow clear an idea soever we think we have of the ex^ 
iensioi) of body, which is nothing but the cohesion ^f 
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34 Omiims of Sub$t(^e$, B0ok9^^ 

fioUd.par^^ Jbje th^t ^hall well consi^r it in his miiK]^ 
^^y Kaye ^r^^Pix to^xcxaclude, that Jt is as easy for Jbim 
tp Save 9 dear idea» how the soul thjUik^^ as how body 
is extended. , For since, body is. no farthex, nor others 
wise ezten4edr than by the union and cohesion of it» 
iplid partts> we shall very ill comprehend the extension 
of bodyy without understanding wherein consists the 
pnipp and cphesion of its parts; which seems to me as 
mcomprehensible^ as themaoner of thinking, and hiQ.w 
if; ip perforn^ed. . 

, ,§, ^5. 1 allow it is usual for most people to wonder 
^pw any pne shooild find a difficulty in what they thini; 
they every day observe. Do we not see, will they, be 

{f ady to say» the parts of bodies stick firmly together ? 
s there any thing more common ? Apd what doubt 
pan there, be made of it? And the like, I. say, cpn- 
(perning thinking and voluntary motion : Po we , nof 
every moment i^neriment it in ourselves? and there- 
fore can it he doubted? The matter of fact is clear,! 
confess ; but when we would a little nearer look, into 
it, and consider how it is done, ther? I think we ar^ 
at a loss, both in the one,. and the other; and pan.af 
little understand how tl^e parts^ of body cohere, as ho^ 
we ourselves plerceive, pr n^ovi^. .^ I would have any one 
intelligibly explajn to me, how the p2^rts of gold, .or 
Brass, (that but now in fusion were as loose from one 
^npther, as the particles of water, or thp sands^ of at^ 
nourVglass) copie in a few mon^eqts to be m. united, 
|ind Adhere so stfopgly one to another,, 4;hat the utm9£f^ 
force\,of men's arms cannot separate them : a consider* 
ing man will, I suppose, be here at a loss, to sati£ify his 
o^h, pr another man's understandings . ^ j 

i. 2^, The little bodies that compose th^t fluid jiv^^ 
cjall water, are so extremely small, that! haye^, never 
i^eardpf any pne^ who by iu microscope (and y^t t have 
l^ear^d of spme th^t.have magnified to ten, thousand ; 
|\ay, to ipuch above a hundred thousand tin^) prer 
ie^4e4 to perceive their distinct bulk,, figure, or mo? 
iioix: and the particles o^ water are also so perfeptl}^ 
loose one from anot)ier, that the least force sensibly 
separates then^. Nay, if we consider their perpetual 
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» 

motion^ we masX, allow tb^ to liav^ no cohesion one 
with another ; and yet let but a sharp cplfl come^ tbejr 
unite, they joonsoUdate, these little atoms cohere, and 
are not, without great force, separable. H'^ that could 
find the bond^ that tie these Jiefips of loose little bodies 
together so firmly; he that could make knpwn the ce* 
paent that makes them stick so fast one to another; 
would discover a great, and yet unknown i^ecret ; and 
y^ when ths^t was done, would he be far enough from 
making the ex|;ension of body (whicb )» th^ cohesicu^ 
of its solid parts) intelligible,, till he could shQw wherein 
/consisted the. union, or consolidation of th(e parts, of 
those boqids, m of that cemeQt, or of the least particle 
pf matter that ei^ists., Whereby it appears, that this 
primary and supposed, obvious quality of body will be 
founds when examined, to be a$ incomprehensible as 
^y tbiQg bdlonging to our minds, and a solid extended 
substanqs as hard to be conceived as a thinking im* 
inaterial one, whatever difficulties some would raise 
g^aipst it. . 

. §• 27* For, to extend our thoughts a little farther, 

th^ pressure, which is brought to explain the cohesion 

of bodies, is as unintelligible as the cohesion itself. 

For if miU^r be considered, as no doubt it is, finite 

let any one .send his contemplation, to the extremities 

of the ui^ verse, and there « see what conceivable hoops, 

what, bond he oan imagine to hold this m^ss of matter 

IP $0 close a. pressure together^ from whence steel has 

its firmness, and the parts of a,diam<md their hardness 

0n4 indissolubility* If matter be fipite, it must have 

ijts extiremes; and there must he* something to hinder it 

firo^. 3catte;ring asunder. I^ tp avoid this difficulty, 

^ny one wiU^,throw himself into the supposition and 

s^yss of infinite matter, let.hiqi consider what light he 

^reby brings to ,tl^e cohesion, of body, and w!hether 

he be ever the nearer making it intelligible,, by re- 

SQlving it, into a supposition, the most absurd and most 

incprnprehensibjl^ of all oth^rtv SfoXar ii^^onr extension 

of body (whidi is nothing but the cohesion of solid 

^arts) firom being clearer, or more distinct, when we 
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96 Ourl^ofSkhianth. Book 2. 

wouH mquireTfttothe'tiatiire, cause, or maijner of it, 
than tbe ittea <rf thinldn^. 

•§. 28. Another idea we have of bocfy is 
fca^n^oT' ***^ power of communication of motion by 
motion by iiiipldlse': atwl of our soqIs, the power ^of 
imfkulsc, or exciting motion by thought. These ideas, 
^^y^^*?^ the 6ne of body, the other of our minds, 
fSlligi^le?' ^^^^7 ^^y's experience clearly fumisljes us 
with : but if here ^gain we in(juire how this 
is done, We are eoually in the dark. For to the com- 
munication of motion by impulse, wherein jas much 
motion is lost to 6ne body as is got to the Other, which 
is the ordinariest case, we can have no other concep- 
tion, but of the passing of motion out of one body into 
another: which, I think, is as obscure and uncon* 
ceivable, as how our minds move or stop pur bodies 
by thought, which we every nionif^nt find they do. 
The increase of motion by impulse, which is observed 
or believed sometimes to happen, is yet harder to be 
understood. We i have by daily experience clear evi^i 
dence of motion produced both by impulse and by 
thought; but the manner how, hardly comes withiti 
our comprehension : we are equally at a loss in both- 
So that however we consider piotion, and its commu- 
nication, either from body or spirit, the idea which 
belongs to spirit is ^t least ais clear as that whiph be- 
longs to body. And if we consider the active power 
of moving, or, as I may call it, motjvity, it is much 
clearer in spirit than body; since two bodies; placed by 
one another at rest, will never afford us the idea of 
a power in the one to move the other, but by a bor- 
rowed inotion: whereas the mind, every day, afltords 
us ideas of an active power of moving of bodies ; and 
therefore it is worth;our conisideration, whether active 
power be not the proper attribute oi spirits, and pair- 
si ve pj^wer c^ matter. Hence may beconjectured, that 
Created spirits are rfdt totally sep^sMJ^tie from matter, 
because they are both active and passive.' * Pure spirit, 
viz. God; is only active ; pun? mattier is 6nly passive ; 
th6se beings that are both active and passive, #e may- 
judge to partake of bothj But be'^hat ^ it "will, { 
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tjbiuk, we have as m^njy and aa dear ideas behriiging to 
spirit^ as we have belonging to body^ tbe substance of 
each being equally unknown to us, and the idea of 
thinking in spirit as clear as of extensijOn in body; 
and the con)tpunication of m<>tion by thought, which 
we attribute to spirit, is as evident as that by impulse^ 
which we ascribe to body. Constant experience makes 
us sensible of both these, though our narrow under- 
standings can comprehend neither. For when the mind 
would look beyond those original ideas we have froib 
sensation or rejection, and penetrate into their causes; 
and manner of production, we find still it discovert 
nothing but its own short-sightedness. 

§. S9* Tp conclude > sensation convinces us, that 
there are solid extended substances ; and reflection, that 
there are thinking ones : experience assures us of the 
existence of such beings 3 and that the one hath a power 
to move body by impulse, the other by thought ; this 
we cannot doubt of. Experience, I say, every moment 
furnishes us with the clear ideas, both of the one and 
the other. But beyond these ideas, as received from 
their proper sources, our faculties will not reach. If 
we would inquire farther into their nature, causes, and 
manner, we perceive not the nature of extension clearer 
than we do of thinking. If we would explain them 
any farther, one is as easy as the other \ and ther^ is no 
t^ove dijfficulty to conceive how a substance we know 
not should by thought set b<{dy into motion, than how 
a substance we know not should by impulse set body 
into motion. So that we are no more able to discover 
wherein the ideas belonging to body consist, ^an those 
belonging to spirit. From whence it seems probable 
to me, that the simple ideas we receive from sensation 
.^d reflection are the boundaries of our thoughts; be^ 
yond which the tnind, whatever efforts it would m^e, 
is not able to advance one jot ; por can it make^any dis* 
coveries, when it would pry into the nature and hidden 
causes of those ideas. 

« §. 30. So tbat» in short, the idea we have ideaof body 
of spirit, compared with the idea we have sndtpmt 
pf body, stands thus: the substance of spi* «»mp«5«^ 
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rtt fSfVUiknoDlrn to US; Md so id t\» substance of body 
ecfuaUy "onkno^n to -uk. Two primary quaftties or 
properties of body, vtz^ solid coherent parts* and itn* 
polse^ we haw -dislinet* dear ideas of : so likewise 
ive know, and have distinet dear ideas of two primary 
qdahties or properties of spif^t^ viz. thinking and' ^ 
po^er of* actions ; i. 6; a power of beginning or stop*- 

G'ng several thoughts or motions, vie- have also the 
eas of several qualities inherent in bodies,^ and' haVe 
tlie dear distinct ideas of them ; ivhich quail ties are but 
the various modifications of the ^Ktension of *e6berit% 
solid parts, and their motion. We have likewise the 
ideas of the several modes of thinkinf^, via. believing; 
doubting, intending, fearing, hoping; all which <&re 
but the several modes of thinking. We have also the 
ideas of willing, and moving the body consequent tb 
it, and with the body itself too ; for, as has beeft shown, 
spifiti'S capable of motion. . . ^ u 

§.3K Laistly, if this Motion of iwni»» 
^??^^ tefial spirit may have perhaps some cfiffi^ 
volves"no^" culttes in it not easy to be expIained^, w^ 
morediffi-'^ have therefore no more reason to deny or 
cahyioit doubt the existence of such spirits than 
^p th^ 9f ^^ jjj^^ ^ ^Qj^y ^^ doubt the existence^^tif 
. ^' body; because the notion of body is duttt*. 

bered with some diffieukies very hard, and perhaps iln*^ 
possible to be • explained or understood by us; - For I 
ivo6kl fain have instanced any tiling in our notion* t>f 
spirit more |>erplexed, or nearer^' contradiction, thai* 
the very notion of body includes in it: the diVrsibtHiy 
-in infinitum of any £nite ctxtension involving us^ ^e- 
l^r we grant or^deny it,in4^onsequen'ces impossible to 
be ^ftpltcated or/made in o«ir apprehensiohs<3okisisteitt ;' 
€onsOqu€^oes that carry greater difi^tdtyy^d more ap- 
pareiit absurdjtyy than'^ny thii]^ can fis^low ^om the 
notion of an immaterial knowing substanc6l • ^ ^-^ ^ 
1V^ knbtr ^ §• 88. WMch w* ftfe not«.t all to wondef 
nothing be- at, since we having baft somre few^p^r- 
gpondottT iieial id6a9>of things, ^<ttk:^erfed lo^^ rnily 
tompkideas. ^^ ^^ ^^^^^ ^^^^ Without, or by the 

mind> reflecting on what it expefhtt^fats in itsdf with-. 
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ip» h»v^ nalciMwkd^e beyoad that,. much less of th# 
mtoraul constit«lion, and true nature <^ thiqgS) beiog 
4|P9titute of &6nHi€a to afiUuH it.. And therefore expe^ 
rioientAng and disooveffing in onrsehres knowledge,, and 
tho power of volnotary oiotion^ as oertoialy aa we eit^ 
pctrinrat, ordiscorer in things iMitfaout w, tb^ eobor 
sion and separation of solid parts, whicb is ibe esMm 
sion and motion of bodies ; we have as much reason te 
be sattssfied with onr notioti of immaterial sf^rit,^ as 
wi^ onr notion of body, and the existence of the one 
as wdtt as the other* For it being no fnote ajcontraf 
diction that thinldng shouldexist, sepaj^ate «id inde^ 
pendent from solklity, than it is a contradicti«iii that 
solidity should exist, separate and independent front 
thiikingy they beingboth but simple ideas, independent 
9oe fipom anodier;and having as clear and distinct kleas 
10 us ofithinkiDg, as of solidity: I know not why we»ay 
niQi as weH iedlow a thinking thing witbottt soiidtty, i...ei 
iBftaiaterial,.to exist, as a ftolid thbig without thinki«gi 
i e. matter, to exist ; especially 4since it is not bavder i» 
qoEDeeive kowrthinkingshoukl exist without matter^ than 
how matter sboukl think. For whensoever we would 
proceed beyond these sunple ideas we have iron Sensar 
tion and n^leclion^ and dive fisirther into tke nature of 
things, we £ftU presently into darkness and obacuriiy» 
petplexedness and difficulties ; and can discover nothing 
mrtner bat <mr' own blindness and ignorancei Birt 
wbidiewr of these complex ideas be clearest, tha^ of 
body, or knmaterial spirit, this is evideuti that the sim^ 
pie ideas that make them np are no other than what we 
have received from, sensation or reflection : and so is it 
of all our other ideas of substances, even of God lumseUl 
§• 35. For if we examine the idea we i(jeaof God; 
have of the incomprehensible supreme be-* 
mg, we shall find, that we come by it the sa^ne way > 
and <tbat the compile ideas we ^ave both of God and 
separate spirits are made up of the simple -■ ideas we 
seceive from reflection: v. g. having, froiti what we 
es:periment in ourselves, got the ide^s 4>f existenc^i suwi 
duration $ of knowledge and power ; of {deasuire and 
happiiiesa^lMui of several other qualities and powers^ 
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Hrhich it ii tetter to^havethah to he ni^illiottt: nvli^ti 
we would frame an idea the most' suitable we can to 
the supreme being, we enlarge every oiie of thesis 
with our idea of infinity ; and so putting them to^e^ 
ther, make, our complex idea of God; For that tteg 
mind has sueii a power of enlarging some of its idesf^^ 
received from sensation and reflection^ has been already 
shown. - i : ( 

f . 34. If I find that I know some few things, and 
some of them^ or all, perhaps imperfectly, I can fram^ 
an idea of knowing twke hs many; which lean double 
again, as often as I can add to number; and thus en^ 
large my idea of knowledge, by extentHng its eompre}^ 
hension to all things existing^ or possible^ The sam^ 
43d$o I can do of knowing them more perfectly ; ' i. el 
«11 their qualities, pow^s, causes, consequences, Sttid 
relations^ &c. till all be perfectly known th^t is in 
them, or can any way relate to them ; and thus fr^tone 
the idea of infinite or boundless knowledge* ' Tfa^ sauM 
may ateo be done of power, till we come. to that we 
cat! infinite; and ako of the duration of existence w^itb^ 
out beginning or end ; and so frame the idea of an 
t^temal being. The degrees or extent wherein we ascribe 
existence, power, wisdom, and all other perfectioiit 
(which we can have any ideas of) to that sovereign be^ . 
ing which we call God, being all boundless and infif 
tnte, we frame the best idea of hhfn our'mfinds acil 
capable of: alt which is done, I say, by enlarging those 
simple ideas we have taken from tl^ operatiobs of our 
own minds, by reflection; or by our senses, froria ex* 
terior things ; to that vastness to which infinity^ can ^x» 
tend them. i > 

Ideaof God. §' ^^' ^^^ ^* ^^ infinity ,^ which jorned to 
our ideas of existence, power, knowledge; 
&c. makes that complex idea, whereby we represent to 
ourselves, the best we can, the supreme being. For 
though in his own essence (which certainly we tio not 
know, not knowing the rear essence of a pebble, or a 
fly, or of our own selves) God be simple and imcom^ 
pounded ; yet, I think, 1 may say we have no other idea 
of him but a complex one of existence, knowledge. 
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power, hiip{Mi»s,' &c. ^ lofinito ^aiui .^teroa) i irhjcb are 
all distinct ideas, and some of ttiefti, being relative, are 
a^in compounded of others ; all which heing,^ as ^as 
been shown, originally got from Sf^nsation apd reflection,, 
go to make up the kkea or nqtion we have of God. . 

§. 36. This farther is to be observed, ^ -^ - 
that there is no idea we attribute to God, ooVc<^bJ« - 
bating infinity, which is not also a part of one of spirits, 
our complex idea of other spirits. Because but those got 
being capable of no other simple ideas, b§- ^f^" *^"®2' 
longing to any thing but body, bi^t those ^^^^^ 
which by reflection we receive from the 
operation of our own minds, we cai^ attribute to spi- 
rits no other but what we receive from thence : and all 
the difference we can put between them in our con- 
templation of spirits, is only in the several extents and 
degrees of their knowledge, power, duration, happi- 
ness, &c* For that in our ideas, as well of spirits, <as 
of other things, we are restrained to those we i:eceive 
from sensation and reflection, is evident from hence, 
that in our ideas of spirits, how muoh soever axlvanced 
in perfection beyond those of bodies, even to that of 
infinite, we cannot yet have any idea of the manner 
wherein they dispover their thoughts one to another : 
though we must necessarily conclude, that separate spi- 
rits, which are beings that have perfecter knowledge 
and greater happiness than we, must needs have also a 
perfecter way of communicatuig their thoughts than 
we have, who are fain to make use of corporeal signs 
and particular sounds ; which are therefore, of most ge- 
neral use, as being the best and quickest we are capable 
of. But of immediate communication, having no ex- 
periment in ourselves, and consequently no notion of 
it at all, we have no idea how spirits, which use not 
words, can with quickness, or, much less how spirits, 
that have no bodies, can be masters of their own 
thoughts, and communicate or conceal them at plea- 
sure, though we cannot but necessarily suppose they 
have such a power. 

§. 37. And thus we have seen, what kind RecapituU- 
of ideas we have of substances of all kinds, tion. 
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ivherein fhey consist, and how^we, caooBe by them* 
From whence, I think, it is very evident^ 
' First, That all oar ideal of the seventl Mrt» ofiSi^ 
stmices are nothing but collections of siii^ple ideas, with 
a supposition of something ta which they beking, and 
in which they subsist; though t)f this supposed soale-' 
thing we have no dear dii^inct idea at aU; - ' t 

Secondly, That all the i^itiple ideas, that thus united 
in one common substratum make upour complect ideas 
of several sorts of substances, ate no other but mdk 
as we have received from sensation or refleetioii. Sk^ 
that even in those which we i^kkk we are most inti^' 
mately acquainted with, and that come nearest the com^ 
prehension of our'most^large^conc^tiotu^ we can<» 
not ^i> beyond those simple idensi And even in th<)8d 
^hich seem most remote ffOtit sdl we have to do with^ 
and do infinitely surpasfS any thing we can perceive iH 
onrsdves by reflection, or discover by sensalioii ifl 
other thing^> we cah attain to iiothing tot thdse isitnple 
ideas, Which we originally received from Mn^Mioa or 
reiflection; as is evident-^ the complex ideas wehavi 
of angels, and particularly of God tinnielf. r 

Tliirdly, That most of the shnple ideas, that make 
up our complex ideas of substatices, when truly con* 
sidered, are only powers, however we Hofe apt to tak* 
them for positive qudities ; v. g. the greatest part of 
the ideai^ that make ow complex idea of gold are yek 
lowne^, great weig|ht, ductility, Visibility axid solubili^ 
in aqua regia, &c. all united together in an unknown 
substratum : all which ideas are nothing else but so many 
relations to other substances, and are not ideally in tWe 
gold, considered barely in itself, though they depend oa 
those real and primary qoaKties of its internal constituf* 
tion, whereby it has a fitness differently to operate, and 
be operated on by several other subiMances. 
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CHAP. XXiV; 

Of collective Ideas of SuhitariceS. - 

§.1. Besides these complek id^as of Qn^i^^ 
fceveral single substances, as of mart, horse, 
gold, viplel, apple, &c. the mind hath al^o comples: 
collective ideas of substances ; Whidh I sp Call, because 
such ideas are made up of many pJarticular substance:^ 
considered together, as united into one idea, and 
which so joined are looked c>n as one ; v. g. the idea 
of such a collection of men as make an arniy, though 
consisting of a great number of distinct ^ilbstances, is a^ 
much one idea, as the idea of a man i and the great 
collective idea of all bodies Whatsoever, signified by th^ 
name world, is as much one idea, a^ the idea df aiiy 
the least particle of matter in it; it sufficing' to th^ 
unity of any idea, that it be considered as one repre- 
sentation or picture, though made up of ever so many 
particulars* 

§.2. These collective ideas of sdbstances Madebythe 
the mind makes by its power of composi- power of 
tion, and uniting severally either simple or composing 
complex ideas into one, as it does by the ^^ ^^ina- 
same Acuity make the comple:^ ideas of particular sCib^ 
stances, consisting of an aggregate of divers simple 
Ideas, united in one substance; and as the mind, by 
putting together the repeated ideas of unity, makes the 
collective mode,, or complex idea of any number, as a 
score, or a gross, &c. so by putting together several 
particular substances, it makes collective ideas of sub- 
stances, as a troop, an army, a swarm, a city, a fleet ; 
each of which, every one finds, that he represents to his 
own mind by one idea, in one view; and so under that 
notion considers those seVei*al things as perfectly one, 
as one ship, or one atom. Nor is it harder to conceive, 
how an §u*my of ten thousand men should make one 
idea, than how a man should make one idea : it being 
1^ easy to the mind to unite into one the idea of a great 

VOL. il# » 
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number of men, and consider it a^ one, as it is ta 
unite into one particular all the distinct ideas that make 
up the composition of a man, and consider them ,aU 
together as one. 

AUartifidtl §• 3. Amdngst such kind of collective 
things are ideas, are to be counted most part of arti- 
^2^^^ ticial things, at least such of thefti k% are 
*^^^ iKiade tip of distinct substances: ahd, in 

truth, if we consider all these collective ide^s ^i*ijg;ht, a» 
ariny, constellation, universe, as they are Unit^ into 
so many single ideas^ they are Wt the artificial draughts 
of the mind; bringing things vefy remote, arid inde^ 
pendent on one another, into one view, the better to 
contemplate and discourse of them, united into brie 
conception, and signified by one name. For there are; 
no things so remote, nor so contrary, ^hich the niirid 
cannot, by this airt of composition, bririg into brie ideaj 
as is visible in that signified by the universe. 



CHAP. XXV. 

Of delation. 



Relnimi 



icewmn §• ^* BJESlDfeS the ideas, whether sim- 
what. pie or complex, that the niirid has o^ 

things, as ttey are in tbemselves, there 
jtre others it gets from their coriiiparisbn one with 
another. The unelerstahding, in the cbnsrder^ion bf 
anything, is not confined to that prfecise object: i^ 
can carry any idea as it were beyond itself, or at leasit 
look beyond it, to see how it stalnds in conformity td 
any other. When the mind so considers one thing, that 
it does as it were bring it to and set it b^ another, arid 
carry its view from one to the other : this is, as the 
words import, relation and respect; and the denoriii- 
hations given to positive things, intimating that respect^ 
and serving as marks to lead the thoughts beyond the 
subject itself denominated to something distinct froni 
it, are what we call relatives: and the things^ so brought 
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together^ related. Thus, when the mind consideito* 
Caius as such a positive being, it takes nothing into that 
idea, but what really exists in Cains; ▼. g« when I 
consider hitn as a man, I have nothing in my mind but 
the complex idea of the species, man. j5o likewise, 
' When I say Caius is a white man, I have nothing but 
the bare consideration of a man who hath that white 
tolouir. But when I give Caius the name husband, I 
intimate some other person ; and when I give him the 
name whiter, I intimate some other thing: in both 
cases my thought is led to something beyond Caius, 
and there are two things brought into consideration^ 
And since any idea, whether simple or complex, may b6 
the occasion why the mind thus brings two things to«- 
gether, and as it were takes a view of them at once^ 
tfiough still considered as distinct; therefore any of our 
ideas may be the foundation of relation. As in the 
above-mentioned instance, the contract and ceremony 
of marriage with Sempronia is the occasion of the de* 
nomination or relation of husband; and the colour 
while the occasion why he is said to be whiter than 
free-stone. 

§. S. These, and the like relations, ex- jieintions 
pressed by relative terms, that have others without cor- 
aiisWering them, with a reciprocal intima- relative 
tiott, as father and son, bigger and less, terms not 
eause and effect, are very obvious to every ^^^^^ ' 
one, and every body at first sight perceives 
the relation. For mther and son, husband and wife, 
and such other correlative terms, seem so nearly to be- 
long one to another, and through custom do so readily 
chime and answer one another in people's memories^ 
that. Upon the naming of either of them, the thought^ 
are presently carried beyond the thing so named ; an^ 
nobody overlooks or doubts of a relation, where it ki 
lo plainly intimated. But where languages haVe Mlenl 
to give correlative names, there the relation is not 
idways so easily taken notice of. Concubin^ is, no 
doubt, a relative tiaftie, as weH as wife: but in lan- 
guages where this, and the like words, have not a cor- 
relative term, there people are not so apt t(j Uke thtox 
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to be so, as wanting that evident mark of I'el^icMRL 

which is between correlatives, which seem to explain 

one another, and not to be able to exist, but togethei-. 

Hence it is, that many of those names which, di|ly 

considered, do include evident relations, have beea 

called externs^l denominations. But all names, that are 

more than empty sounds, must signify some idea, whiqii 

is either in the thing to which the name is applied ; ^nd 

then it is positive, and is looked on as united to, and 

existing in the thing to which the denomination is 

given : or else it arises from the respect the mind finds 

m it to something distinct from ity with which it cqnsi* 

ders it ; and then it concludes a relation. 

e^^^ ^^ §. 3. Another sort of relative terms there 

S$otne seem* . ^ , . , 111 % • 1 

ti^lyabso- ^9 which are not looked on to be either 

lute terms relative, or so much as external denominaf 
contain re- tjo^s ; which yet, under the form and apr 
aiions. pearance of signifying something absolute i^ 
the subject^ do conceal a tacit, though less observable 
relation* Such are the seemingly positive terms of ol(^ 
great, imperfect, &c. whereof I shall have occasion ta 
speak more at large in the following chapters. 
Relationdif^ §• *♦ This farther may be obse?ved^ that 
ferentfrom the ideas of relation may be the same ia 
the things men, who have far diflferent ideas of the 
lelaijed. things that are related, or that are thu? 
compared j v. g. those who have far diflferent ideas of 
a man, niay yet agree in the notion of a father : which 
is a notion superinduced to the substance, or mait, and 
refe^rs only Xfi an act of that thing called man, whereby 
be contributed to the generation of one of his own kind, 
let man be what it wilL 

Change of §. 5. The nature therefore of relation 
relation may eonsists in the referring or comparing two 
«nvchaDge things One to another; from which com- 
in the sub- parison, one or both comes to be denoqii^ 
ject. nated. And if either of those things b^ 

removed or cease to be, the relation ceases, apd the de- 
nomination consequent to it, though the other receive 
in itself no alteration at all: v. g, Caius, whom I con* 
sider to-day as a father, ceases to be so to-morrow^ only 
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byl^ death of hh son, without any alteration made 
in himself. Nay^ barely by the mind's changing the 
object to which it compares any thing, the same thing 
15 capable of having contrary denominations at the 
same time : v. g. Cains, compared to several persons, 
may truly be said to be older and younger, stronger and 
weaker, &c. 

§. 6. Whatsoever doth or can exist, or be w.i.*. 
oonsidered as one thmg, ts positive; and so only betwixt 
not only simple ideas and substances, but two things. 
modes also, are positive beings v though the 
parts of which they consist are very often relative one 
to another ; but the whole together considered as one 
thing, producing in us the complex idea of one thing, 
which idea is in our minds, as one picture, though an 
aggregate of divers parts, and under one name, it is a 
positive or absolute thing, or idea. Thus a triangle, 
tliough the parts thereof compared one to another be 
relative, yet the idea of the whole is a positive absolute 
idea. The same may be said of a family, a tune, &c. 
for there can be no relation, but betwixt two things con- 
sidered as two things. There must always be in rela- 
tion two ideas, or things, either in themselves really se- 
parate, or considered as distinct, and then a ground or 
6ccasion for their comparison. 

§. 7. Concerning relation in general, these . jj ^j^,^ 
things may be considered. capable of 

First, that there is no one thing, whe- relation. 
tlrer simple idea, substance, mode, or rela- 
tion, or name of either of them, which is not capable 
of almost an infinite number of considerations, in re- 
ference to other things ; and therefore this makes no 
small part of men's thoughts and words: v. g. one single 
man may at once be conceriled in, and sustain all these 
following Illations, and many more, viz. fatlier, bro- 
ther, son, jgrandfather, grandson, fathcMu-law, son-in- 
law, husband, friend, enemy, subject, general, judge, 
patron,client,professor,Eui'opean, Englishman, islander, 
servant, 'master, possessor, captain, superior, inf(^or, 
bigger, : less, older, younger, contemporary, like, un- 
Kke^JCiQ.fto an almost infirfife number: he being ca-^ 
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pable of M mmy I'elaticms, a,s t;here t^m he occsAsioiis <^ 
comparing Wpqr to other things, in wy m»pner Qf iig^ee< 
meat^ disjagremieot, or respect w|iatsqe?er. Fw, ap I 
said, relation is a way of OQmparing or Qon^ideriog two 
things togetter, afid givii^ one or both of them son» 
appellation from that comparison ( mid sometimes giy« 
ing even the rdation itself a name* 
Thcideasof ^* ®- Sc^^ndly, this farther may be con- 
\ Tchtums ^idered concerning relation* that though i* 
W cleareroften be not contained in the real existence of 
/ ^*^??^*^* thingp, but spmething extraneons and b^ 
^^iT"*^ perinduced; yet the ideas' H*iidi relative 
words stand for, are often clearer and more 
distinct, than of those substances to which they do bdongt 
The notion we have of a father, or brother, is a gw^ 
deal clearer and more distinct, than that we hftve of a 
man ^ or, if you will, paternity is a thing whereof it 19 
easier to have a clear idea, than of humanity : and I 
can much easier conceive what a friend is, than whafc 
God. Because the knowledge of one action, or one 
simple idea, is oftentimes sufficient to give me the not 
tion of a relation : but to the knowing of any substan<» 
tial being, a|i accurate coilection of sundry ideas is 
necessary. A man, if he compares two things together, 
can hardly be supposed not to know what it is, wherein 
he compares ih&xi: so tliat when he compares any 
things together, he cannot bat have a very cJear idc^ 
of that relation, The ideas then of relations are capa- 
ble at least* of being more perfect and distinct in tmv 
minds thim those of sub^aces. Because it is com« 
monly luurd to know all the simple ideas whiuh are 
ife^tty In any substance, but for the most part easy enough 
to know th^ pimple ideas that make iip any rek^ion I 
think on, or have a name for : v« g. comparing two 
m^n, in refereiK^ to one common parent, it is very 
easy tp frame the id^as of brothers, without having yet 
the perfect idea of a man. For, significant ndativie 
words, as well as others, standing only for ideas; and 
those being a)l either simple, or made up of sifloplo 
ones, it sufl^ces, for the kaowing the precise idea the 
relative term stands f^r, to b^ve a dfear eonc^pjkiod ol 
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tb^wfakd^btfaefiniiiiatiouof^Tel^ticai: wbkhm^jr 
\^ dai^e without bftving a p^jrfect apd dear ide^^ of tki^ 
Hfmg it is attributed to* Thiis having the no^ipQ, tha^ 
oi^ laid fhe egg oat of which the pther was hatched^ { 
^fse a dear idea of the relation of dam and chick, ber 
tveea the two c«ssiowaries in S^ James's park -, ^hongh 
perh^s I have b^t a very obscure and imperfect idea pf 
those birds themsdves. 

§• 9. Thirdly, though there be a great RcUtiaiw 
number of considerations, wherein things aUtenninate 
may be compared one with another, and so a j^ «mpl« 
multitude of relations; yet they aU terminate ^^^^ 
in, and are concerned about, those simple ideas, either 
of sensation or retiecXkm : whii4» ( tkxalg, tQ lie the whole 
materials (^ all our knowledge. Tp clear this, I shall 
show it in the most considerable relatioiis thaf; wp b^ye 
any notion ei^ and in some that seem to be the most 
remote from sense or reflection ; which yet will appear 
to have their ideas from thence, and leave it past 
doubt, that t^e notions we have of them are but certain 
simple ideas, and so originaHy derived from sense or 
retlection* , 

§, 10: Fo«fthly, that rel^ion being the Xermslead- 
considering of one thing with another, mgthemind 
which is extrinseeal to it, it is evident, tbsrt; b^ond tM 
all words that necessarily lead the mind to ***''?^*^ 
any other ideas than are supposed realty to ^^lat^ 
exist in that thing, to which lihe words are 
applied, are relative words : v. g. a man black, merry, 
thoughtful, thirsty, angry, extended ; these, and the 
like, are all absolute, because they neither signify nor 
intimate any thing, but what does or is supposed reaU|r 
to exist in the man thus denominated : but fother, bro- 
ther, king, husband, bladder, merrier, kc are words 
wfai^, together with the thing they denominate, imply 
also something else separate and exterior to the exist- 
ence of that thing. 

^ U. Having laid down these prqmises Condu^iow. 
concerning relation in general, I shall now 
proceed to show, in some instances, how all the ideas 
we ijave rf relation are made up, as the others are^ erty 
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of simple ideas ; and that they all, how refined dr re- 
inpte from sense soever they seem, terminate at last in 
simple ideas. I shall begin with the most comprehen- 
sive relation, wherein all things that do or can exist are 
concerned ; and that Js the relation of cause and effect. 
The idea whereof, how derived from the two fountains 
of all our knowledge, sensation, and reflection, I shall 
in the next place consider. 



CHAP- XXVI. 
Of Came and Effect y and other Relations. 

Whence their ^ ^-^N tl|e Qotice that Qur senses tako 
ideas got. of the constant vicis^itude of things, wa 
canned but observe, that several parti* 
cular, both qualities and substances, b^gin to exist; 
and that they receive this their existence from the due 
applicatiQn and operation of some other being. From 
this observation we get our ideas of cause and effect^ 
That which produces any siinple or complex idea we 
(denote by the general name cause ; and thfit which is 
produced, ^ect Thus finding thf!tt in that substance 
which we cidl wa^ fUiidity, which is a simple idea tha^ 
was not in it before, is constantly produced by the ap- 
plication of a certain degree of heat i we call the simple 
idea of heat, in relfition tp flnidity in wax, the cause 
of it, and fluidity the effeqt. So also finding that the 
substance of wood, which is a certain collection of sim* 
pie ideas, so called, by the application of fire, is turned 
into another substance, called ashes, i. e. another com- 
plex idea, consisting of a collection of simple ideas, quite 
diffi^rent from that complex idea which we call wood ; 
we insider fire, in relation to ashes, as cause, and the 
ashes as effect. So that whatever is considered by u$ 
to condupe or operate tp the producing any particular 
simple idea, or collection c^ simple ideas, whether subr 
fitanci^ or mode, which did not before exist, hath thereby 
in our mind9 the reJaUpii pf a cause^ aqd so i$ d^i^pmif 
nated by us. 
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§. 2f Having thus, from what our senses Creition, 
are able to discover, in the operations of generation^ 
bodies on one another, got the notion of making al- 
cause and effect, viz. that a cause is that ^®^^^* 
which makes any other thing, either simple idea, sub- 
stance or mode, begin to be : and an effect is that which 
bad its beginning from some other thing: the mind finds 
no great difficulty to distinguish the several originals of 
things into two sorts. 

First, when the thing is wholly made new, so that 
no part thereof did ever exist before ; as when a new 
particle of matter doth begin to exist, in rerum natura^ 
iwrhich had before no being, and this we call creation. 

Secondly, when a thing is made up of particles, 
which did all of them before exist, but that very thing 
so constituted of pre-existing particles, which, consi* 
dered all together, make up such a collection of simple 
ideas as had hot any existence before ; as this man, this 
^ggy rose, or cherry, &c. And this, when referred to 
a substance, produced in the ordinary course of nature 
b^ internal principle, but set on work, and received 
from some external agent or cause, ' and working by 
insensible ways, which we perceive not, we call gene- 
ration; when the cause is extrinsecal, and the effect 
produced by a sensible separation, or juxta-position of 
descernible parts, we call it midcing ; and such are all 
artificial things. When any simple idea is produced, 
which was not in that subject before, we call it altera- 
tion. Thus a man is generated, a picture made, and 
either of them altered, when any new sensible quality 
or simple idea is produced in either of them, which 
was not there before ; and the things thus made to 
exist, which were not there brfore, are effects; and 
those things, which operated to the existence, causes. 
In which, and all other causes, we may observe, that 
the notion of cause and effect has its rise from ideas, 
received by sensation, or reflection ; and that this rela- 
tion, how comprehensible soever, terminates at last in 
them. For to have the idea of cause and effect, it suf- 
^ces to consider any simple idea, or substance, as begin- 
ning to exist by the operalaon of scmie other, without 
knowing the manner ot that operation. 
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RdatioBiof ^* ^* ^^ ^^^ P^*^ ^^ ^^ therfouQcla- 
time. ^^^^ ^ ^^^y ^S^ relations;, an4 ^ fiuifc? 

ti^ipgs at leaslt are cQucemed in tttepi. 3n|; 
having already shown, i^ £»nother place, hQw we ge^ 
tbese idesMs, it may suflSce here to ifttijnat^, that most 
0f the denominations; of things, repeived from tim^ 
are only rfJati^nsu Thn$ when any one ss^ys, tb&t que^n 
Elizabeth liyed si^yrnine, and reigned forty-fiv^ years, 
these words import only the relation of that ^rati<H^ 
tQ aome oth«r, and mean no more than thiS| that the 
duration ^her existenee was equ^ tq $i;i^ty-nin?» an4 
the duration of her governmwt to forty-iiv^ annna) 
reyolutions of the sun; and so are Ml words, smsw^ring; 
how long. Again^ William the Conqueror invad^ 
En^and about the year 1066, which me^i^s thi$, tha^ 
taking the duration from our Saviour'^ time^ till noWf 
for one entire great length of time, it show^ at what 
distance this invasion was from the two extremes : and 
90 do all words of time, answering to the question, 
when, which show only the distance of any point of 
time, from the period of a longer duration, A*om 
which we measure, and to which we thereby qonsi* 
der it as related. 

§. 4. There are yet, besides those, pther wprdis of 
tkne that ordinarily iu*e thought tP st^nd for positive 
ideas, which yet will, whi&a consider^, be found t^ 
be relative, such as are young, old^ &c. which iUkdude 
and intimate the relation any thing has to a certai]^ 
length of duration, whereof we have the idea in onr 
miuds. Thus having settled in our thonghts th^ ide^ 
of the ordinary duration of a man to Kc seventy yearJ5| 
wh^i we fiAy a man is young, we m^an that hi$ j»ge i^ 
yet but a small part ^ tb^t whiph usually men attfiin 
to : and when we denominate him old, w^ mean thai 
fais duration is nm out almpisit to th$ end of that wbic^ 
xaen do not usudly exceed. And so it is but pom* 
paring the particular* age, or duration of this or that 
man, to the idea of that duration which we have in our 
minds as ordinarily belonging to that sort pf animals ; 
whidi is plain, in the application of these names to 
other things : fyr a man is called yoimg ^t twenty ^ 
years, and very yoniig «t ^ev^O^ews old, but yet ^ 
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hMm 1N( mU oU «(t turenty, and a ilog at tevea years ^ 
l^fcanfl^ in each of thete ipe oompafe their age to dif- 
hfmA ideas of dwation> wluoh wt settled ia our minds, 
as baloogmg to tbeae MVtral sorts of aatmais, in the 
oidimry coune of aature. But the sua and stars, thoagK 
ik^ baTe oot**la^ed se?aral geaeratioiis of men, we call 
9ot old, beoame we do not know wbat period God hath 
set to that aort of beings. Tlus t^rm belonging pro* 
periy to Uiose thiagas which we can observe in the ordi* 
Bitty ooarse of tbuigs, by a aatoral decay, to come to an 
i^nd in a eertain period of time; and so Imve in our 
aainds, as k were, a standard to whiofa we oan compare 
13» aeveral parts of their dnratioq ; and, by the relation 
they bear therenato, caU them yming or dd : which we 
cannot therefore do to a ruby or diamond, things whose 
aaual periods we know not. 

§. 6. The relation also that tilings have 
to one another in their places and dis- Rc^ationtof 
tances, is very obvious to observe ; as ^tendon. 
above, bdow, a mile distant from Char- 
ing- cross, in En^and, and in Londpn. But as in du* 
ration, so in extension and bulk, there are some ideas 
llttil are relative, which we simify by names that ari^ 
thought potttive ; as great and little are truly relations. 
For here also having, by observation, settled in our 
ntkids the idea^ of the bigness of several speeies of things 
ftmn those we have been most acxmstomdd to, we make 
them as it were the standards whereby to denominate 
the balk of ofefaen. Thus we call a great apple, aoch a 
one as is bigger than the ordinary sort of tlK^e we |mve 
bo^i naed to; and a little htMrne, sueh a onp as cx>mes 
not up to the sine of that idea, vrhieh we have in our 
minds, to behmg ondinarily to horses: and that will be 
a great home lo a Welahm«i, which is but a lit^ one 
to a fleming ; thqf two having, from the diflarent 
breed of their couiitriea, taken severaksized ideas to 
which they compare, and in relation to vfhich they de- 
IKxaaliiate their great and their httle. 

§. £. So Hkewtse weak and strong are AbeMute 
but relative donominMions of power, .con^ tmmtoflea 
pared to some ideas wie have at that time «^4forjFf- 
p£ greaicr hit kss penvm. T^ma when we ^^*^°^ 
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h3j a weak mto, we mean one that; hasp hot lio' nmch 
strength or power to inofe> as usually men -have, >ot^ 
usually those of bis size have : which is a cmnpiskHtig 
his strength to the idea we have of the usual strength 
of men^ or men of such a size« The hke, when We 
say the creatures are dl weak things; wedc, there, is 
but a relative term, signifying the disproportion there 
is in the power of God and the creatures. iAnd swi- 
abundance of words, in ordinary speech, stand <mly f6v^ 
relations (and perhaps the greatest part) which at first 
sight seem to iKtve no such signification : v. g. the ship* 
has necessary stores. Necessary Isuid stores are both rela^ 
live words ; one having a relation to the accomplishing* 
the voyage intended, and th^ other to future use. All 
which relations, how they, are confined to and termi^.^ 
nftte in ideas derived from sensation or reflection, is too 
obvious, to need any explication. 



CHAP. XXVIL 

Cff Identity and Diversity. 

Wherein h- 1- ANOTHER occasion the mind often 
identity con- takes of comparing, is the very being of 
•"•^ ththgs y when considering any thing as exist* 

ing at any determined time and place, we compare 
it with itself existing at another time, and thereon 
form the ideas of identity and diversity. When we 
see any thing to be in any place in any instant of 
time, we are sure (be it what it will) that it is that 
very thing, and not another, which at that same time 
exists in another place, how like and undistinguishable 
soever it may be in all other respects: a«d in this con- 
sists identity, when the ideas it is attributed to vary 
not at all frcmi what they were that moment wherein 
we consider their former existence, and to which we 
compare the present. For we never finding, nor oon-» 
ceiving it possible, that two things of the same land 
should exist in the same place at the isame time, we 
rightly conclude, that whatever exists any where at any 
time, excludes all of the same kind, and is there itself 
alone. When therefore we demand^ wbcither any thin^ 
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he itbe sdjdie w Tuy ; it refers always to 'somel;hifig that 
^d$ted<$ueb a time in socli a place, which it wai& certain 
at that instimt was the same with itself, and no other, 
j^rom wbence.it follows, that one thing canaot have 
%WQ beginnings of existence, nor two things one be- 
ginning;, it being impossible for two things of the 
same kind to be or exist in the same instant, in the very* 
same place, or one and the same thing in different 
places^ Xiimt therefore that had one beginning, is the 
liacqe thing ; and that which had a different beginning 
in time and place from that, .is not the same, but 
divarse. That which has made the difficulty about this 
relation, has been the little care and attention used in 
having precise notions of the things to which it is at* 
tributed* 

§. 2. We have the ideas but of three 
sorts of substances; 1. God. 2. Finite in- JJbsteJcef 
telligences. 3. Bodies. First, God is with- 
out beginning, eternal, unalterable, and every where ; 
and therefore concerning his identity, there can be 
no doubt. Secondly, finite spirits having had each 
its determinate time and place of beginning to exist, 
the relation to that tin^ and place will always deter-^ 
mine to each of them its identity, as long as it exists. 
Thirdly, tte same will hold of every particle of mat- 
ter, to which no addition or subtraction of matter 
being made, it is the same. For though these three 
sorts of substsmces, as we term them, do not exclude 
one another out of the same place; yet we cannot con-> 
ceive but that they must necessarily each of them ex- 
clude any of the same kind out of the same place : or 
else the notions and names of identity and diversity 
would be in vain^ and there could be no such distinc- 
tion of substances, or any thing else one from another. 
For example: could two bodies be in the same place at 
tl^ same time, then those two parcels of matter must 
be, erne and the same, take them great ox little : nay, 
sdl bodies must be one and the same. For by the same 
reason that two particles of matter may be in one 
pku^, all bodies may be in one place: which, when 
it c^m be supposed, takes away the distinction of 
identity and diversity of one and more^ and renders it 
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tidiculoliB. Bmt it beiiig a contradktim, ihskt t#6 or 
more should be one, identity and ditersfty mm retefbnt 
and ways of comtmring well^fonnded, and of use to thd 
. understanding. All othei^ tilings being but 

JS«7 modes or relations ultimately termita^ied 

in substanoes, the identity and diversity oC 
.each particular existence of them too will be byl^ 
same wa^f determined 2 only as to things whose e^ 
istence is in suGCesston^ sudi Us are the ^tions of fitiitift 
beings^ v. gw motion ahd thought^ both which coni^e 
in a continued train of succesdon i concerning their* 
di^ersity^ thereoan foe no qisestion : because each perish-* 
iog the moment it begins^ttey cannot exist in different 
times, or in different ipAkces^ as permanent beings can 
at different times exist in distant places ; and therefore 
no motion or thought^ Consnlered As at different times, 
c^n be the same> each part thereof havii^ a different be* 
ginning of existence. 

^ , , . . 4. 8. From wliat lias been said, it is etey 

indM^atii *^ discover what is so much inquired after^ 
mig, the principium individuationrs ; dud that) 

it is plain, is existence itseif, which deter-^ 
mines a being of any sort td a particular time and place^ 
incommunicabte to two beings of tte same kind. This, 
th<^igh it teems easier to conceive in simple substancee 
or modes^yet when reflected on is not more diffiK^ult iti 
compound ofties, if care be taken to what it is ap-» 
plied : v. g* let us suppose an atirni, i. e« a continued 
body under ^ne immiHiable superficies, existing in 9 
determined time and place ; it is ertdenl thslt, consi- 
dered in any instaiit of its existence, it is in that instant 
the same with itsdf. For being at that inMant what 
it is, and nothing dse, it is tJie saftie, and so must con- 
tinue as long as its existence is continued i for so long 
it will be the same, and no other. In like manner, h 
two or more atoms be joined together into the same 
mass, every one of tbose atoms; will be the same, by 
the foregoing rule.: and whilst they exiist united toge- 
ther, the mass, consiBting of the ssune atoms, must b^ 
the s»ne mass^ t>r the same body, let the parti^ be ever 
so differently jumbled. Bat if one of th^e atoms be 
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tnketl aWfty, of orte Aew one added. It lisi to^ !oil}?er the 
same mass, or the same body. In tht state of living 
Creatures, their id^tity depends not* on a mass of the 
stame )iarticles$, but on something ehe. For in them 
ihe variation of gr^at parcds of matters alters not the 
identity : ah oak growing ftota a plaht tb a great tree, 
and then lopped, is still the same oak; ieind a colt grown 
up to a horse, sbttietimes fat, sometime^ lean, is all the 
while the same hoi'se : though in both these eases, there 
Itiay be A manifest change of the parts j so that truly 
they iife not either of them the same masses of matter, 
though they be truly ohe of them the same oak, and the 
oth^r the same hotse. The reason whereof is, that iii 
these two cases, a mass of matter, and a living body, 
identity is not applied to the same thing. 

§. 4. We must therefore consider wherein i^i^^^j^ ^ 
ka oak differs froiti a mass of matter, and regetal^es. 
that seems to me to be in this, that the 
6ne is only the c6hesion of particles of matter any how . 
united, the other such a disposition of them as con*" 
stitut^s the parts of an oak; and such an organization 
of those parts as is fit to deceive and distribute noa<^ 
rishmtot, so as to continue and frame the #ood, bark^ ' 
and leaves, &c. of sui oak, in which consists the vege- 
table life. That beiDg then one plant which has sik^ 
to bfgani^atiott of parts in one cohel'eht body par- 
taking of one cottimott life, it continues to be the same 
plant as lohg ks it partakeiSi bf the same life, though 
th^t life be Gommuntcated to new particles of matter 
titally united to the living plant, in a like continued 
organisation cbnfbrmable to that soft of plants. For 
this organization being at any one inistant in any one 
tollection of matter, is in that particular concrete dis- 
tingtiilshed hotsi ^1 other, and is that individual life 
which existing coUstantly from that moment both fof* 
Wardd and ba^watds, in the same contiliuity of insen- 
sibly succeeding ^rts united to the living body of the 
ptant, it has that identity, which makes the same plant, 
and all the parts of it parts of the same plant, during all 
the -time that they exist united in that continued orga<- 
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nizakioOf which, is fit to convey thalt coQamon life 't<f 
all the parts so uait^. . ,..,.,;, 

UentitT of §• ^' ^^ ^^^ ^* '^^^ ^^ much different 
imini^i[ in brutes, but that any one may hence see 

wh^ roake^ an animal^ and continues it 
the same. Sometbingwe have like. this in machines^ 
and may serve to illustrate it. For example, what i$ 
a watch ? It is plain it is nothing but a fit organization, 
or construction of parts to a certain eixd^ which when 
a sufficient force is added to it, it is capablp to attain. 
If we would suppose this machine one continued body, 
all whose organized pfurts were repaired, increased, or 
diminished by a constant addition or separation of in- 
sensible parts, with one common life, we should have 
something very much like the J)ody of an animal ; with 
this difference, that in an animal the fitness of the or- 
ganization, and the motion wherein life consists, begin 
together, the motion coming from within ; but in ma- 
chines, the force coming sensibly from without, is often 
away when the organ is in order, and well fitted to re-' 
ceive it. . 

Identity of §* ^* '^^^^ ^^ shows wherein the iJen- 
man. tity of the same man consists : viz. in no-* 

thing but a participation of the same con- 
tinued life, by constantly fleeting particles of matter^ 
in succession vitally united to the same organized body. 
He that shall place the identity of man in any thing 
else, but like that of other animsds in. one fitly or- 
ganized body, taken in any one instant, and from thence 
continued under one organization of life in several 
successively fleeting particles of matter united to it. 
will find it hard to make an embryo, one of years*, maq 
and sober, the same man, by any supposition, that wilt 
not make it possible for Seth, Ismael, Socrates, Pilate, 
St. Austin, and Caesar Borgia, to be the same man. For 
if the identity of soul alone makes the same man, and 
there he nothing in the nature of matter why the same 
individual spirit may not be united to .different bodies, 
it will be possible that those men living in distant ages, 
and of different tempers, may have been the same man : 
which way of speaking must be, from a very strange. 
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Qae of tlie word man, appKed to an idea, out <^ which 
body and shape are excluded. And that way of speak* 
ing would agree yet worse with the notions of those 
philosophers who allow of transmigration, and are of 
opinion that the souls of men may, for their miscar* 
riages, be detruded into the bodies of beasts, as fit ha* 
bitatioQ^, with organs suited to the satisfaction of their 
biaital inc}4nations« But yet I think nobody, could 
he be sure that the soul of Heliogabalus were in one of 
his hogs, would yet ^y that hog were a man or Helio- 
gabalus. 

f, 7. It is not therefore unity of sub- ^entity 
stance that comprehends all sorts of iden- suited to the 
tity, or will determine it in every case: idea, 
but to conceive and judge of it aright, we 
must consider what idea the word it is applied to stands 
for ; it being one thing to be the same substance^ 
wother the same man, and a third the same person, if 
person, man, and substance are three names standing for 
three different ideas ; for such as is the idea belonging 
to th^ name^ such must be the identity : which, if ii 
had been a little more carefully attended to, would pos- 
»bly have prevented a great deal of that confusion 
which often occurs about this matter, with no small' 
teeming difficulties, especially concerning personal 
id^itity, which therefore we shall in the next place a 
little coiisiden 

§. 8. An animal is a living organized g^^^^^^ 
body; and consequently the same animal, 
as we have observed, js the same continued life cont. 
munic^ed to different particles of matter, a« they hap- 
pen successively to be united to that organized livmg 
body. And whatever is talked of other definitions, 
ingenuous observation puts it past doubt, that the idea 
in our minds, of which the sound man in our mouths is 
the sign, is nothing else but of an animal of such a 
certain form : since I think I may be confident, that 
whoever should see a creature of his own shape and 
mal^e, though it had no more reason a}l its life than a 
cat or a parrpt, would call him still a man ; or who- 
ever should hear a cat or a parrot discourse, reason and 

VOL.H. B 
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philosophise, would cadi or think it nothing but a cat 
or a parrot ; and say, the one was a dull irrational man, 
and the other a very intelligent rational parrot. A re-^ 
lati(m we have in an author of great note is sufficient to 
countenance the supposition of a rational parrot. Hi9 
words are *: 

^^ I had a mind to know from prince Maurice's own 
'* mouth the account of a common, but much credited 
** story, that I heard so often from many others, c^ 
f^ an old parrot he had in Brazil during his govem** 
' ^^ ment there, that spoke, and asked, and answered 
'' common questions like a reasonable creature : so that 
*' those of bis train there generally concluded it to he 
'^ witchei^y or possession^ and one of his chaplains, who 
** lived long afterwards in Holland, would never from 
'^ that time endure a parrot^ but ssud, they all had m 
'' devil in them. I had heard many particulars of thii 
^' story, and assevered by peopie hard to be discredited^ 
^ which, made me ask prince Maurice what there wa^l 
of it. He said, with his usual plainness and dryness 
in talk, there was something true^ but a great deal 
" false of what had been reported. 1 desired to know 
f' of him what there was of the first? He told me short 
" and coldly, that he had heard of such an old parrot 
'* when he had been at Brazil -, imd though be believed 
^^ nothing of it, and it was a good way off, yet he had 
" so much curiosity as to send for it : that it was a very 
*' great and a very old one; smd when it came first 
*' into the room where tl>e prince was, with a great 
." many Dutchmen about him, it said presently. What 
** a company of white men are here ! They asked it 
*^ what it thought that man was, pointing to the prince ? 
" It answered, some general or other 3 when they 
** brought it close to him, he asked it, f D*ou vene« 



* Memoirs of what pasacdin Chriitendom from l672to]679> P* -fit- 
t Whence come ye ? It answered. From Marinnan. The Prince^ 
To whom do you belong ? The Parrot, To a Portuguese. Prinoe^ 
What do you Uiere ? Parrot, I look after the chickens. The Prince 
laughed and aaid. You look after the chickens i The parrot amwered, 
Tes, I^ a^ I Imow wf 11 enough how to d« it. ^ 
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•* vous ? It answered, De Marinnan. The prince, A 
** qui estes vous ? The parrot, A un Portugais. Prince^ 
^ Que fais tu la7 JParrot, Je garde les pouUes. The 
*^ prince laughed, and said, Vous gardez les poulles ? 
^ The parrot answered, Oui, moi; et je S9ai bien faire; 
** and made the chuck four or five times that people 
** use to make to chickens when they call them. I set 
^ down the words of this worthy dialogue in Frendi, 
^ just as prince Maurice said them to me. I asked 
*• him in what language the parrot spoke, and he said9 
^^ in Brasilian ; I asked whether he understood Brasi«^ 
«< lian ; he said, no, but he had taken care to have two 
*f interpreters by him, the one a Dutchman that spoke- 
f^ Brasilian, and the other a Brasilian that spc^e 
" Dutch ; that he asked them separately and privately, 
*^ and both of them agreed in teUing him just the same 
** thing that the parrot had said. I could not but tell 
•• this odd story, because it is so much out of the way, 
*'^ and from the first hand, and what may pass for a good 
^* one ; for I dare say this prince at least believed him'- 
^ self in all he told me, having ever passed for a very 
^ honest and pious man. I leave it to naturalists to 
•^ reason, and to other men to believe, as they please 
" upon it : however, it is not, perhaps, amiss to relieve 
•* or enliven a busy scene sometimes with such digres- 
♦* sions, whether to the purpose or no." 

I have taken care that the reader should game man. 
have the story at large in the author's own 
words, because he seems to me not to have thought it 
incredible ; for it cannot be imagined that so able a 
man as he, who had sufficiency enough to warrant all 
the testimonies he gives of himself, should take so 
much pains, in a place where it had nothing to do, to 
pin so close not only on a man whom he mentions as 
his friend, but on a prince in whom he acknowledges 
very great honesty and piety, a story, which if he him- 
self thought incredible, he could not but also think 
ridiculous. The prince, it is plain, who voudies this 
story, and our author, who relates it from him, both 
of them call this talker a parrot : and I ask any one 
else, who thinks such a story fit to be told, whether il* 
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this parrot, mmd all of its kiodi had always talked, a^ 
we hafve -a priace's word fbjr it this one did, whether, 
I say, they would not have passed for a race of rational 
animals; but yet whether for all that they would have 
been allowed to be men, and not parrots } For I pre^ 
sume it is not the idea of a thinking or rational beings 
alone that makes the idea of a man in most people'a 
sense, but of a body, so and so shaped, joined to it 3 
and if that be the idea of a man, the same successive 
body not shifted all at once, must, as well as the same 
iinmaterial s^nrit, go to the making of the same maou 
p ^. 9. This being premised, to find wherein 

iaeniSI^! personal identity consists, we must consider 
what person stands for; which, I thkik^ 
is a thinking intelligent being, that has reason and 
reflection, and can consider itself as itself, the same 
thinking thing in different times and places ; which k 
does only by that consciousness which is inseparable 
ifcom thinking, and, as it seems to me, e^ential to it: 
it being impossible for any one to perceive, without 
perceiving that .he does perceive^ When we see, hear, 
smell, taste, feel, meditate, or will any thing, we kfliow 
that we do so. ThM it is always as to our present sen* 
sations and perceptions : and by this every one is to 
himself that which he calls self; it not being consi* 
dered in this case whether the same self be continued 
in the same or divers substances. For since conscious- 
ness always accompanies thinking, and it is that which 
makes every one to be what he calls self, and thereby 
distinguishes himself from all other thinking things; 
in this alone consists personal identity, i. e. thesame^ 
ness of a rational being : and as far as this consciousness 
can be extende iackwards to any past action or thought) 
so far reaches the identity of tnat person; it is the 
same self now it was then; and it is by the same self 
with this present one that now reflects on it, that that 
action was done. 

Conscious- §.10. But it is fisu'ther inquired, whe* 
iiess makes ther it be the same identical substance? 
personal This few would think they bad reason to 
identity. ^^^^^x pf, if tHeae perceptions^ with thciir 
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coaseicvsn^ss, always remained pres^it in the tmnd^ 
whereby the same thinking thing wo«il4 be always con* 
sciously present, and, as would be thought, eiridently 
the same to itself. But that which seems to make the 
difficulty is this, that this oonsciousness being inter* 
mpted always by forgetfulness, there being no nkmient 
of our lives wherein we hare the whole train of all our 
past actions before our eyes in one view, but even tlui 
best memories losing the sight of oi^ part whilst they 
are viewing another ; and we sometimes, and that the 
greatest part of our lives, not reflecting on our past 
selves, being intei^t on our present thoughts, and in sound 
deep having no thoughts at all, or at least none with 
that consciousness which remarks our waking thoughts i 
I say, in all these cases, our consciousness being inter* 
rvjHed, and we losing the sight of our past selves^ 
dcmbts are raised whether we are the same thinking 
tibing, i. e. tlie same substance or no. Which however 
reasonable or unreasonable, concerns not personal iden- 
tity at all : the question being, what makes the same 
^rson, and not whether it be the same identical sub- 
stance, which always thinks in the same person ; which 
in this case matters not at all : dilftrent substances, hf 
the same oonsciousness (where they do partake in it)^ 
fceing united into one person, as well as different bodies 
by the same life are united into one animal, whose iden- 
tity is preserved, in that change of substances, by the 
unity of one continued life. For it being the same 
consciousness that makes a fnan be himself to himsdf, 
personal identity depends on that only, whettier it be 
ann^ted solely to one individual substance, or can be 
contiBued in a succession of several substances. For 
as fiur as any intelligent being can repeat the idea of any 
^ast action with the same oonsciousness it had of it 
at first) and with the same consciousness it has of any 
present action ; so fSu: it is the same personal self. Far 
It is by the consciousness it has of its present thoughts 
and actions, that it is self to itself now, and so will 
be the same setf, as far as the same consciousness can 
extend to actions past or to come ; and would be by 
4islaace of time> or change of substance^ no more two 
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persons, than a man be two men by wearing other 
clothes to-day than he did yesterday, with a long or a 
diort sleep between: the same consciousness uniting 
those distant actions into the same perscm, whatever 
substances contributed to their production. 
Penonal ^.11. That this is so, we have some 

ideDtityiii kind of evidence in our very bodies, ail 
s^tances ^^^^ particles, whilst vitally united to this 
same thinking conscious self, so that we 
f^el when they are touched, and are affected by^ and 
conscious of good or harm that happens to them, are 
a part of ourselves ; i. e. of* our thinking conscious 
self. Thus the limbs of his body are to every one a 
part of himself; he sympathizes and is concerned for 
them. Cut off an hand, and thereby separate it from 
that consciousness he had of its heat, cold, and other 
nffections, and it is then no longer a part of that which 
is himself, any more than the remotest part of matter: 
"Thus we see the substance, whereof personal self con- 
sisted at one time, maybe varied at another, without 
the change of personal identity ; there being no ques- 
tion about the same person, though the limbs which 
but now were a part of it, be cut off. 

§.12. But the question is, ^ whether if the same 
" substance which thinks, be changed, it can be the 
'^ same person ; or, remaining the same, it can be dif- 
*' ferent persons ?" 

Whether in ^^^ to this I answer, first. This can be 
die change no question at all to those who phiee 
^f **"^i"« thought in a purely material animal con- 
tQbstances. stitutiQjri^ y^j^ ^f ^n immaterial substance. 

For whether their supposition be true or no, it is plain 
they conceive personal identity preserved in something 
else than identity of substance ; as animal identity is 
preserved in identity of life, and not of substance. 
And therefore those who place thinking in an imma- 
terial substance only, before they can come to deal with 
these men, must show why personal identity cannot be 
preserved in the change of immaterial substances, or 
variety of particular immaterial substances, as well as 
animal identity is preserved in.tbe change of material 
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flulMitaQceSs or variety of particular bodies: tmlesstbejr 
wOl say, it is one immat^iai spirit that inakes the 
Bame h£e in brutes, as it is ooe immaterial spirit that 
makes the same perscm in men; which the Cartesians 
at least will not admit, for fear of making brutes think- 
ing things too. 

§. 13. But next, as to the first part of the question^, 
*^ whether if the same thinking substance (supposing 
5^ immaterial substances only to think) be dianged, it 
f' can be the same person ?" I answer, that cannot be 
resolved, but by those who know what kind of sub- 
stances they are that do think, and whether Ihe consci- 
ousness of past actions can be transferred from one 
thinking substance to another. I grant, were the same 
con^iousness the same individual action, it could not : 
but it being a present representation of a past actiop, 
why it may not be possible, that that, may be represented 
to the mind to have been, which really never wasy will 
remain to be shown. And therefore how far the con* 
4Sciousness of past actions is annexed to any individual 
agent, so that another cannot possibly have it, will be 
hard for us to determine, till we k«ow what kind df 
action it is that cannot be done without a reflex act of 
perception accompanying it, and how performed by 
thinking substances, who cannot think without being 
conscious of it But that which we call the same con- 
sciousness, not being the same individual act, why one 
intellectual substance may not have represented to it, as 
.d«me by itself, what it never did, and was perhaps done 
by some other agent; why, I say, such a representation 
may not possibly be without reality of matter of fact, 
as well as several representations in dreams are, which 
yet whilst dreaming we take for true, will be difficult to 
conclude firom the nature of things. And that it never 
is so, will by us, till we have clearer views of the Mature 
of thinking substances, be best resolved into the good- 
ness of God, who as far as the happiness or misery of 
any of his sensible creatures is concerned in it, wifl 
not by a fs^al errour of theirs transfer from one to aii^ 
-other that consciousness which draws reward or punisH- 
onent wife it. How far this may be an argumfetft 
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agi^iii9t th^sf pifvA»;W^itld jplaee thitikifl^ in a vptem 4£ 
4f etiQg animal spirits^ I leave to be ooBsidered. Bflft 
yet to return to the question before ue, it must be 
flowed, thai if i|H^ same coiiseioosness (wfaichy as hat 
^^n sh€Hi¥^ i« quite ra ^ffieirent thing from the same 
numerical figure or motion in body) cfan be traaasferred 
from one tlnnking substance to aaother^ it will be pos* 
sibl^ fthat two thinking substances may make but oit^ 
penson. For th^vd^me con&ciouisness being preserved^ 
.whether jn ^the ^iame or different substances^ the fier^ 
sonai identity us preserved. 

§. 14. As to tlie second part of the questkm^ ^^ wh» 
/' t^er the same immaterial substance remaining, there 
^' Qiay be two distinct persons ?" which questtcm seems 
^ me to be built on this, whether the same iaunaterial 
being, being conscious of the action of its past dura* 
ftion, may be wbdtlly stripped of all the consoioosness of 
ptS; past existence^ and lose k beytmd the power tif 
j^ver retrieving again ; and so as it were beginning a 
new account frc^ii a new period^ have a conscioisneflB 
.that cannot breach beyond this new state. All thoae 
who holdpre-e^tence are evidentJy of thisjnind, since 
they allow the soul to have no remaining consdons- 
npss of what it did in that pre-exist^it state, eitlier 
whoHy separate frt>m body, or informing any ccther 
.body i and if they should not, it is plain, ezfierience 
would be against them. So that personal identsljr 
reaphing no farther than consciousness reaches, a pre^ 
^axistent spirit not having continued so many ages in a 
^tate of silence, must needs make different persona 
Suppose a Christian, Platonist, or Pyih^oroan should, 
^pon God 'shaving ended all his works of oreati^m the 
^vanth day, think his soul hath existed et^er ^srmcei 
aod would imagine it hais revoived in sevet^ ^huniaqfi 
^odiAs, as I once met with one, who was persuaded 
his had been the soul of Socrates ; (how reasonably I 
iwiU not dispute ; this! know, that in the pos£ he fiUed, 
(Wl^ich was no inconsiderable one, he passed tot a very 
jfs^ional mans ^iml the preiss has shown tiiat he wantod 
jnott parts or learning) would any mae say, that be be- 
Ai|^ not consQiou$ of any of Socrates's actions or thoughfes. 
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oimki be iiie.rane person with Soemtes ? Let any bne 
leflsct upon hioisdf, and condode that he has in hioi^ 
Belf an immaterial spirit, whieh is that iviiich thinki 
m him^ and in the constant chai^ of his body keeps 
him the same j and is that which he caiis himself: Let 
him also suppose it to be llie same sonl that was in 
Nestor or Thersites, at the siege ^ Troy (for souls be^ 
ing^ as far as we know any tlung of them. in their na* 
tnre, indi£Eerent to any parcel of matter, die sopposi*- 
liosi has no apparent absurdity in it)^ whidi Jt may bwt 
been, as well as it is now the s^A of any other maiii 
but be now having no consciotisiiess of any of the ac« 
tions either of Nestor or Thersites, does or can he conr 
eeive himself the same person with either of them i 
can he be concerned in either of their actions ? attri*- 
bttte them to himself, or think them his own more 
than the actions of any other men that ever existed t 
So that this consciousness not reaching to any of Ihe 
acticms of either of tho^e men^ he is no more mie self 
with either of them, than if the soul or immaterial spi- 
rit that now informs him, had been created^ and be- 
gan to exist, when it began to inform his ptiesevit body ; 
Ifaou!^ it were ever so true, that the same spirit that in^ 
fbrmed Nestor's or Thersites^s body, were numwicatly 
the same that now informs his. For this 'w^uld no more 
make him the same person with Nestor, than if some <^ 
the particles of matter that were once a part of Nestor, 
were now a part of this man ; the same immaterial sub- 
rtance, without the same ccmscioiisness, no more mak- 
ing the same person by being imtted to ^ly body, than 
the same particle of matter^ without cxmscioasmess 
oaited to any body, makes the same person. But left 
him once find himself consetous of any of the actions of 
Netrtor, hethen finds himself the same person with Nestor, 
^. is. And thus we may be able, wiiijout any difS- 
*<HAty, to conceive the same person at the resurrection, 
itbough in a body not exactly in make or parrs the same 
iwhich he-had here, the same consciousness going along 
with the^soal that inhabits it. But yet the soul alone, 
IB the change of bodies, would scarce to any one, but 
4o Ivm ikut mtkes the soui the man, be enough to 
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make the rame maxu For should the. m«1 oC a prilu»^ 
carrying with it the coiiscioudneis of tiu3. prince's p^ 
life, enter and inform the bodyof acbbler, aa soon as 
deserted by his own soul, every one sees i^ wonld. be 
the same person with the prince, accountable only for 
(he prince's actions: but who would say it was the 
same man ? The body too goes to the making the mau^ 
imd would, I guess, to every .body determine the. man 
in this case; wherein the soul, with all its princely 
thoughts about it, would not make another man.: Jmt 
be would be the same cobler to every one besides. himi> 
self. I know ttot, in the ordinary way of speakings 
the same person, and the same man, stand for one aiid 
the same thing. And indeed every one will always 
have a liberty to speak as he pleases, and to apply, wiiat 
articulate sounds to whatiideas he thinks fit, and change 
them as often as he pleases. But yet when we will inquire 
what makes the same spirit, man, or person, we must fix 
the ideas of spirit, man, or person in our minds; and 
liaving resolv^ with ourselves what we mean by them^ 
it will not be hard to determinein either of them, or the 
like, when it is the same, and when not. 
Conscious- ^ 16. But though the. same immaterial 
ness makes substance or soul does . not alcme, wherever 
the same jj |j^^ ^^^ jj^ whatsoever. State, make the 
^'^"' same man ; yet it is plain consciousneis, as 
far as ever it can be extended, ^ould it be to i^^es put, 
unites existences and actions, very remote in time, into 
the same person, as well as it does the existences and 
actions of the immediately preceding moment ; so ^bnt 
whatever has the conscioc^ness of preseiit and past ao^ 
tions, is the same person to whom they both belong. 
Had I the same consciousness that I saw the ark ac^ 
Noah's flood, as that I saw an overflowing of the 
Thames last winter, or as that I write now ; I could 
no more doubt that I who write this now, that saw tltt 
Thames overflowed last winter, and that viewed the flood 
at the general deluge, was the same, self, place tbat self 
in what substance you please, than that I who. write 
this am the same myself now, whilst J write (whether 
J consist of al\ the same substance, malberial or inoon^f* 
terial, or no) that I was yesterday. For as to this 
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point of being the i^me self^ it matters not whether 
this present self be made up of the same or other sub* 
stances ; I being as much concerned, anid as justly ac- 
countable for any action that was done a thousand years 
since, appropriated to me now by this self-conscious- 
ness, as I am for what I did the last moment. 

§• 17* Self is that conscious thinking Selfdepcsid* 
thing, whatever substance made up of onconsci- 
(whether spiritual or material, simple or ^'^^^^ss. 
compounded, it matters not), which is sensible, or con* 
scions of pleasure and pain, capable of happiness or 
misery, and so is concerned for itself, as far as that 
consciousness extends* Thus every one finds, that whilst 
comprehended under that consciousness, the little finger 
is as much a part of himself as what is most so. Upon 
separation, of this little finger, should this conscious^ 
ness go along with the little finger, and leave the rest 
of the body, it is evident the little finger would be the 
person, the same person ; and self then would have 
nothing to do with the rest of the body. As in this 
case it is the consciousness that goes along with the 
substance, when one part is separate from another, 
which makes the same person, and constitutes this inse- 
parable self; so it is in reference to substances remotein 
time. That with which the consciousness of this present 
thinking thing can join itself, makes the same person, 
and is one self with it, and with nothing else ; and so at- 
tributes to itself, and owns all the actions of that thing 
as its own, as far as that consciousness reaches, and no 
fiulher ; as every one who reflects will perceive. ' 

§. 18. In this personal identity, is found- Objects of 
ed all the right and justice of reward and reward and 
punishment ; happiness and misery being P^^s^^nt. 
that for which eyery one is concerned for himself, and 
not mattering what becomes of any substance not joined 
to, or affected with that consciousness. For as it is 
evident in the instance I gave but now, if the consci- 
ousness went along with the little finger when it was 
cut off, that would b^ the same seJf which was con- 
cerned for the whole body yesterday, as making part of 
.itself, whose actions then it cannot but admit as its own 
now. . Though if the same body should still live, and 
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immediately^ from the separation of the little finger^ 
have its own peculiar consciousness^ whereof tbe Iktie 
finger knew nothing ; it would not at all bb concerned 
for it, as a part of itself^ or could own any of its ac^ 
tions, or have any of them imputed to bim» 

§. 19. This may show us wherein personal identity 
consists; not in the identity of substance, but, as I have 
said, in the identity of consciousness ; wherein, if So^ 
crates and tbe present mayor of Qu^enborough agree^ 
they are the same person : if tbe same Socraf es waking and 
Bleeping do not partake of the same consciousness. So-* 
crates waking and sleeping is not the same person. And 
to punish Socrates waking for what sleeping Socrates 
thought, and waking Socrates was never conscioias of; 
would be no more of right, than to punish one twin for 
what his brother*twin did» whereof he knew nothing, 
because their outsides were so Kke, that they could not 
be distinguished ; for such twins have been seen. 

§. SO. But yet possibly it will still be objected, snp«- 
pose I wholly lose the memory of some parts of my 
fife beyond a possibility of retrieving them, so that pep- 
haps I shall never be conscious of them again; yet am 
I not the same person that did those actions, had those 
thoughts that I once was conscious of, though I have 
now forgot them ? To which I answer, that we mimt 
Jbere take notice what the word I is applied to ; which, 
in this case, is the man only. And the same man be- 
ing presumed to be the same person, I is easily here 
supposed to stand also for the same person. But if k 
be possible for the same man to have distinct incoin- 
municable consciousness at different times, it is past 
doubt the same man would at different times make dtf- 
fereiit persons ; which, we see, is tiie sense of mankind 
in the solemnest declaration of their opinions ; human 
laws not punishing tbe mad man for the sober man's ac- 
tions, nor the sober man for what the mad man did, 
thereby making them two persons : which is somewhat 
explained by our way of speaking in English^ when we 
say such an one is not himself, or is beMk himself; 
in which phrases it is insinuated, as if those who nkom^ 
or at least first used them, thought thait self was changed, 
the self-sMie person was no longer in that man. 
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§. ai. But yet it is hard to coocdiye that i>iffeyen^^ 
Soerstes, the same individual man, should betvr^en 
be two persons. To help us a little in this> identity oC 
we must consider what is meant by Soarates» ^^^ *°d 
or the same individual man, person. 

First, it must be either the same individual, imma-> 
terial, tbii^ng substance i in short, the same numerical 
soul, and nothing dise. 

Secondly, or the same animal, without any regard tOt 
an immaterial soul. 

Thirdly, or the sratie immaterial spirit united to Uie 
smne aniind. 

Now ts^e which of tliese suppositions you please, it 
is impossible to m,ake personal identity to consist in any 
thing hilt consciousness, or reach any farther than that 
does. 

For by tibe first of them, it must be allowed possiU^ 
that a man born of different women,' and in distiysl 
times, mjay be the same man. A way of speakings 
which whoever admits, must allow it possible for the 
swae m9Xi to be two distinct persons, as any two that 
have lived in differen^k ages, without the knowledge of 
^ioe an<rtber's thoughts. 

By the second and tbijrd, Socrates in this life, and 
after it, cannot be the same man* any way, but by tho 
same conisciousness; and so making human identity to 
consist in the same thing wherein we place personidl 
identity, there will be no difficulty to allow the same * 
man to be tharsame person. But th^i they who place 
human identity in consciiousness only, imd not in some^ 
thing else, must consider how tliey will make the infant 
Socrates the same man with Socrates after the rei^nr* 
ruction. But whatsoever to some men makes a maa^ 
SMpd consequently the same individual man, wherein 
perhaps few are agreed, personal identity can by us be 
placed in nothing but consciousness (which is that alone 
whiehj mdke^ what we call self) without involving us in 
great abaujpitties. 

^. 'St!2. But is not a man drunk and sober the same 
per a<m i Why else is he punished for the fact he commits 
when dtufi^) thoiigb he be never afterwards conscioitf 
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of it? Just M nrach the same person as a man, that 
walks, and does other things in his ideep, is the same' 
person, pud is answerable for any mischief he shall do> 
in it. Human laws punish both, with a justice suitable 
to their way of knowledge ; because in these cases, they* 
cannot distinguish certainly what is real, what coun- 
terfeit : and so tiie ignorance in drunkenness or sleep' 
is not admitted as a plea. For though punishment be 
Unnexed to personality, and personality to conscious- 
ness, and the drunkard perhaps be not conscious of 
What be did ; yet human judicatures justly punish him, 
because the fact is proved against him, but want of 
coudciousneiss cannot be proved for him. But in the 
great day, wherein the secrets of all hearts shall be laid- 
open, it may be reasonable to think, no one sliall be^ 
made to answer for what he knows nothing of; but 
shall receive his doom, his conscience accusing or ex- 
cusing him. • 
Conscious- §• 33. Nothing but consciousness can 
tiess alone unite remote existences into the same per- 
u»ke« «^* son, the identity of substance will not do it. 
For whatever substance there is, however framed, with- 
out consciousness there is no person: and a carcase may 
be a person, as well as any sort of substance be so with- 
out consciousness. * 

Could we suppose two distinct incommunicable con- 
sciousnesses acting the same body, the one constantly 
^y day, the other by night; and, on the other side, the 
same consciousness acting by intervals two distinct bo- 
dies: I ask in the first case, whether the day and the 
tiight man would not be two as distinct persons, as So- 
crates ai^d Plato ? And whether, in the second case, 
there would not be one person in two distinct bodies^ 
as much as one man is the same in two distinct cloath« 
ings ? Nor is it at all material to say, that this same, 
and this distinct consciousness, in the cases above 
mentioned, is owing to the same and distinct imma^ 
terial substances^ bringing it with them to those bodies; 
whicli, whether true or no, alters not the case: since it 
is evident the personal identity would equally be deter- 
mined by the consciousness, whether that consciousness 
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were annexed to some incBvidnal immateriat substimce 
or no. For granting^ that the thinking substance in 
man most be necessarily supposed immaterial^ it is eri- 
dent that immaterial thinking thing may sometimes part 
with its past consciousness, and be restored to it again, 
as appears in the forgetfulness men often have of their 
past actions : and the mind many times recovers the 
fiiemory of a past consciousness, which it had lost for 
twenty years together. Make these intervals of me* 
mory and forgetfulness, to take their turns regularly by 
day and night, and you have two persons with the 
jsame immaterial spirit, as much as in the former in-^ 
stance^two persons with the same body. So that self 
IS not determined by identity or diversity of substance, 
which it cannot be sure of but only l^ identity of con* 
sciousness. 

§. 24. Indeed it may conceive the substance, whereof 
it is now made up, to have existed formerly, united in 
the same conscious being : but consciousness removed, 
that substance is no more itself, or makes no more a 
part of it than any other substance ; as is evident in 
the instance we have already given of a limb cut off, of 
whose heat, or cold, or other affections, having no 
longer any consciousness, it is no more of a man's self^ 
than any other matter of the universe. In like manner 
it will be in reference to any immaterial substance, 
which is void of that consciousness whereby I am my* 
#elf to myself: if there be any part of its existence^ 
^hich I cannot upon recollection join with that pre- 
sent consciousness whereby I am now myself, it is in 
that part of its existence no more myself, than any other 
immaterial being. For whatsoever any substance had 
thought or done, which I cannot recollect, and by my 
consciousness make my own thought and action, it will 
no more belong to me, whether a part of me thought 
X)r did it, than if it had been thought or done by any 
4>t^er immaterial being any where existing. 

§. 85. I agree, the more probable opinion is, that 
this consciousness is annexed to, and the affection of 
^ne individual immaterial substance. 
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. Bttt let men, accorcMAg to their di^avse hypotheses, 
resolve of that as they please, this every intelligeot he^ 
ing, seosihle of happiness or misery, must grant, thai 
th^e is something that is himself that he is cooeerned 
for, and would have happy ; that this self has existed 
in a continued duration more than oi^ iuM^a^t, and 
therefore it is possible may exist, as it has done, m^nth^ 
Mud ye^s to comeA without any certain hounds to b^ 
set to its duration, ^nd may be the same self, by the 
same coitsciousne^s continued on for the future. Aud 
thus, by this couscioMsness, he finds hiipself to be the 
same self which did such or such an action some years 
since, by which he comes to be happy or miserabtei 
now. In all which account of self, the same numerical 
substance is not considered as making the same self; 
but the same continued consciousness, in which several 
fubstauces may have been united, and again separated 
, from it i whicbjt whilst they continued in a vits4 unioQ 
with that, wherein this consciousness then resided, 
made a part of that same self. Thus any part oi our 
bodies vitally united to that which is conscious in us, 
makes a part of ourselves : but upon separation fronoi 
the vital union, by which that consciousness is commu* 
nicated, that whichi a moment since was part of our^ 
selves, is now no more so, than a part of another man's 
self is a part <^ me: and it is not impossible, but in a 
little time may become a real part of another person. 
iVud so we h^ve the same numerical substance become a 
part of twp different perstbus; and the same person pre- 
served under the cha^l^g^ of various substances. Could 
we suppose any spirit wholly stripped of all its memonr 
or consciousness of past actions, as we find our minds 
always ai*e of a gre^^t part of oura, and soinetiiiies of 
them all; the union or separation of such a spiritual 
substance would make no variation of personal identity» . 
gny more th^n th^ of any particle of matter does. Any 
substance vitally united tp the present thinking beings 
is a part of that very same self which now is : any thing 
united to it by 9. ponsciouness of form^^r actiona, makes 
also a part of the s^m^ s^a which is th^ same both then 
and now. 
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4. 26. Person, as I take it, is the name person a fo* 
for this self. Wherever a man finds what rensick 
he calls himself, there 1 think another may *^"^* 
say is the same person. It is a forensick term appro- 
priating actions and their merit ; and so belongs only 
to intelligent agents capable of a law, and happiness 
and misery. This personality extends itself beyond 
present existence to what is past, only by conscious- 
Bess, whereby it becomes concerned and accountable, 
owns and imputes to itself past actions, just upon the 
same ground, and for the same reason that it does the 
present. All which is founded in a concern for happi-* 
ness, the unavoidable concomitant of consciousness; 
that which is conscious of pleasure and pain, desiring 
that that self that is conscious should be happy. And 
therefore whatever past actions it cannot reconcile or 
appropriate to that present self by consciousness, it 
can be no more concerned in, than if they had never 
been done : and to receive pleasure or pain, i. e. reward* 
or punishment, on the account of any such action, is 
all one as to be made happy or miserable in its first 
being, without any demerit at all. For supposing a 
man punished now for what he had done in another 
life, whereof he could be made to have no conscious* 
ness at all, what difference is there between that punish- 
ment, and being created miserable ? And therefore con- 
formable to this the apostle tells us, that at the great 
day, when every one shall " receive according to his 
** doings, the secrets of all hearts shall be laid open." 
The sentence shall be justified by the consciousness all 
persons shall have, that they themselves, in what bodies 
soever they appear, or what substances soever that con- 
sciousness adheres to, are the same that committed those 
actions, and deserve that punishment for them. 

§. 27. I am apt enough to think I have, in treating 
of this subject, made some suppositions that will look 
strange to some readers, and possibly they are so in 
themselves. But yet, I think, they are such as ar€t 
pardonable in this ignorance v^ are in of the nature 
9£ that thinking thing that is in us, and which we 
look on as ourselves. Did we know what it was, op 
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how it wa& tied to a certain system of fleeting JEininiat 
spirits; or whether it could or could not perform its^ 
operations of thinking and memory out of a body or- 
ganized as ours is : and whether it has pleased God^ 
that no one such spirit shall ever be united to any one 
but such body, upon the right constitution of whose or- 
gan^ its memory should depend : we might see the ab- 
surdity of some of those suppositions I have made« But 
taking, as we ordinarily now do, (in the dark concern* 
ing these matters) the soul of a man, for an immaterial 
substance, independent from matter, and indifferent 
alike to it all, there can from the nature of things be no 
absurdity at all to suppose, that the same soul may, at 
different times, be united to different bodies, and with 
them make up, for that time, one man: as well as we 
suppose a part of a sheep's body yesterday should be a 
part of a man's body to-morrow, and in that union 
make a vital part of Meliboeus himself, as well as it 
' did of his ram, 
Thediffi. §• ^8. To conclude: Whatever substance 
cultyfrom begins to exist, it must, during its exist- 
ill use of ence, necessarily be the same : whatever 
nameg. compositions of substances begin to exist, 
during the union of those substances the concrete must be 
the same: whatsoever mode begins to exist, during its 
existence it is the same : and so if the composition be 
of distinct substances and different modes, the same 
rule holds. Whereby it will appear, that the difficulty 
or obscurity that has been about this matter, rather 
rises from the names ill used, than from any obscurity 
in things themselves. For whatever makes the speci« 
fick idea to which the name is applied, if that idea be 
steadily kept to, the distinction of any thing into the 
same and divers will easily be conceived, and there can 
arise no doubt about it. 

Contiiraed §• 39« For supposing a rational spirit be 
existence the idea of a man, it is easy to know what is 
mkesiden- the same man ; viz. the same spirit, whether 
^* separate or in a body, will be the same man. 

Supposing a rational spirit vitally united to a body of a 
cerUin conformation of parts to make a man, whilst 
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that rational spirit, with that vital conformatioD of 
parts, though continued in a fleeting successive body, 
remains, it will be the same. But if to any one the 
idea of a man be but the vital union of parts in a cer- 
tain shape; as long as that vital union and shape re- 
main, in a concrete no otherwise the same, but by a 
continued succession of fleeting particles, it will be the 
same. For whatever be the composition, whereof the 
complex idea is made, whenever existence makes it one 
particular thing under any denomination, the same ex- 
istence, continued, preserves it the same individual un- 
der the same denomination. (1) 



(!) The doctrine of identity and diversity contained in this chapter, the 
bishop of Worcester pretends to k>e inconsistent with the doctrines of the 
Christian £iith, concerning the resurrection of the dead. His way of 
»rgning from it, is this; He says. The reason of believing the resurrec- 
tion of the same Ixkly, upon Mr. Locke*s grounds^ is ^m the idea of 
identity. To which our author * answers: Give me leave, my lord, 
to say, that the reason of believing any article of the Christian ^ith (such 
m your lordship is here speaking of) to me, and upon mv grounds, is its 
being a part of divine revelation : upon this grround I l>dieved it, before 
I either writ that chapter of identity and (Sversity, and before I ever 
thought of those propositions which your lordship quotes out of that chap- 
ter i and upon the same ground I believe it still ; and not from my idea 
of identity. This sajring of your brdship*s, therefore, being a proposi* 
tion neither self-evident, nor allowed by me to be true, remains to be 
proved. So that your foundation Ming, all your large superstructure 
built thereon, comes to nothing. 

But, my lord, before we go any farther, I crave leave humbly to 
represent to your lordship, that I thought you undertook to make out 
that my notion of ideas was inconsistent with the artideaof the Christian . 
^ith. But that which your lordship instances in here, is not, that I yet 
know, an article of the Christian faith. The resurrection of the dead I 
acknowledge to be an article of the Christian faith: but that the resur- 
xectioQ of me same body, in your lordship's sense of the same body. It 
an artide of the Christian fiuth, is what, I confess, I do not yet 
know. 

In the New Testament (wherein, I think, are contained all the artidet 
of the Christian foith) I find our Saviour and the aposties to preach the 
resorrection of the dead, and the resurrection from the dead, in many 
places : but I do not remember any place where the resurrection of the 
same bodj is so much as mentioned. Nay, which is very remarkable in 
the case, I do not remember in any place of the New Testament (where 

• In ^is 3d letter to die bithop of Worcester. 
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ibe general resarrection at the last day is spoken oO ^^Y ><2ch axpftssiofi 
as ine resurrection of the body, much less of the sime body. 

I say the general resurrection at the last day : because, where the re- 
surrection of some particular persons, presently upon our Saviour's resuiv 
iection, is mentioned, the words are *r The graves wer^ openaed, and 
many bodies of saints, which slept, arose, and came out of the graves after 
his resurrection, and went into the Holy City, and appeared to many: 
of which peculiar way of speaking of this resurrection, the passage itself 
gives a reason in these words, appeared to many, i. e. those who slept 
appeared, so as to be known to be risen. But this could not be koQwo^ 
unless they brought with them the evidence, that they were those who 
had been dead; whereof there were these two proofs, their graves were 
opened, and their bodies not only gone out of tnem, but appeared to be 
tbe same to those who bad known them fornperly alive, and knew them 
to be dead and buried. For if they had been those who had been ^edd 
so long, that all who knew them once alive were now gone, those to 
whom they appeared might have known them to be men ; but could not 
have known they were risen from the dead, because they never knew they 
had been dead. All that by their appearing they could have known, was, 
th^t they were so many living strangers, of whose re9urrection th^kfiew 
nothing. It was necessary therefore, that they should come in such be- 
dies, as onigbt in n^ke and size, &c^ appear to be the same they ha4 
before, that they might be known to those of their acquaintance, whom 
they appeared to. And it is probable they were such as were newly 
dead, whose bodies were not yet dissolved and dissipated 5 and therefore«( 
it is particularly said here (differently from what is said of the general 
resurrection) that their bodies arose ; because they were the same that 
were then lying in their graves, the moment before they rose. 

But your lordship endeavours to prove it must be the same body : and 
let us grant that your lordship, nay, and others too, think you have 
proved it must be the same body j Will you therefore say, that he holds 
what is inconsistent with an article of faith, who having never seen this 
your lordship's interpretation of the scripture, nor your reasons for the 
san^e body, in your sense of same body ', or, if he has seen them, yet not 
understanding them, or not perceiving the force of them, believes whal 
tbe scripture proposes to hio^, viz. Tfa^t at the last day the dead shall be 
raised, withput determining whether it shall be with the very same bo- 
dies or no? 

I know your lordship pretends not to erect your particular interpreta- 
tbns of scripture into articles of &ith. And if you do not, he that be- 
lieves the dead shall be raised, believes that article of faith which the 
scripture proposes ; and cannot be accused of holding any thing incon- 
sistent with it, if it should happen, that what he holds is inconsistent 
with anotheir proposition, viz. That the dead shall be raised with the 
same bodies, in your lordship's gesse^ wluch I do not find proposed in 
Holy Writ as an article of faith. 

But your lordship argues. It mu$t be the same body ; which, as you 
explain same bodyf, is not the same individual particles of matteiv 
which were united at the point of death > nor the same particles of 
matter, that the sinner had at the time of the commission of his sins: 

* Mat. v¥ii. 52, ij3. t 24 Ana* 
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but that it movt be tbe same material sabstaoco^ which was vitally aaited 
to the soul here ; i. e. as I understand it> the same individual particles 
of matter^ which were some time or other during his life here vitally 
united to his soul. 

Your first argument to prove> that it must be the same body in this 
sense of tbe same body, i^ taken from these words of our Saviour^ * All 
that are in the graves shall hear his voice, and shall come forth, f Prom 
whence your lordship argues. That these words, all that are in their 
graves, relate to no other substance than what was united to the soul in 
life} because, a different substance cannot be said to be in tbe graves* 
and to come out of them. Which words of your lordship's, if they prove 
any thing, prove that the soul too is lodged in the gvave, and raised out 
of it at the last day. For your lordship says. Can a different substance 
be said to be in the graves^ and cc«ne out of them ? ISo that, according 
to this interpretation of these words of our Saviour, No other substance 
being raised, but what hears his voice ; and no other substance hearing 
his voices, but what being called, comes out of tbe grave j and no other . 
substance coming out of the grave, but what was in the grave \ any one 
must conclude, that the soul, unless it be in tbe grave, will make no 
part of the . person that is raised | unless, as your lordship argues 
against me %> You can make it out, that a substance which never was. in . 
the grave may come out, of it, or that tbe soul is no substance. 

But setting aside thesubstance of the soul^ another thing that will make. 
any one doubt, whether this your interpretation of our Saviour's words 
be necessarily to be received as their true sense, is. That it will not be 
very easily reconciled to your saying 1| , you do not mean by the same 
body, Tbe same individual particles which were united at the point of 
death. And yet, by this interpretation of our Saviour's words, you can 
meaD no other particles but such as were united at the point of death | , 
because you mean no other substance but what comes out of the grave ^ 
and DO gubstaoce, no particles come out, you say, but what were in the 
gnive; and I think, your lordship will not say, that the particles thai 
were separate from the body by perspiration l^efore the point of death» 
were laid up is the grave. 

But your lordship, I find, has an answer to this, viz. § That by com^ 
paring tbis with other places, you find that the words [of our Saviout . 
above quoted] are to be understood of the substance of the body, to 
which the soul was united, and not to (I suppose your lordship writ, of) 
these individual pardcles, i. e. those individual particles tbat are in the. 
graye at the resurrection. For so they must be read, to make your lord* 
ship's sense entire, and to tbe purpose of your answer here : and then, . 
methinks, this last sense of our Saviour's words given by your lordship, 
wholly overturns tbe sense which we have given of them above, wh^re . 
from those words you press the belief of the resurrection of the same 
body, by this strong argument, that a sul>stance could not, upon hearing 
the voice of Christ, come out of the grave, which was never in the , 
grave. There (as far as 1 can understand your words) your lordship ar-. 
gues, that qur Saviour's words are to be understood of the particles irir 
the grave, unless, as your lordship says, one can ipake it out, that a sub*^, 
stance which never was in the grave, may conae out of it. And here yoiV 

* John v. CS, 2y. i J2d Ani. % lb. ({ lb. § lb. 
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lordship expressly says^ That oar Saviour's words are to be understfiod 
df the substance of that body, to which the tool was (at any time)* 
united, and not to those individual particles that are in the grave. Which 
put together, seems to me to say> That our Saviour's words are to bo 
understood of those particles only that are in the grave, and not of those 
particles only which are in the grave, but of others also, which have 
at any time been vitally united to the soul, but never were in the 
grave. 

' The next text your lordship brings to make the resurrection of the 
same body, in your sense, an article of faith, are these words of St. Paulj 
* For we must all appear before the judgment-seat of Christ, that every 
one may receive the things done in his body, according to that he hath 
done, whether it be good or bad. To which your lordship subjoins f 
this question : Can these words be understood of any other material sub- 
stance, but that body in which these things were done ? Answer. A 
n^anmay suspend his determining the meaning of the apostle to be, that 
a sinner shall suffer for his sins in the very same body wherein he com- 
mitted theiQ 5 because St. Paul does not say he shall have the very same 
brdy when be suffers, that he had when he sinned. The apostle says 
indeed, done in his body. The body he had, and did things in, at five 
or fifteen, was, no doubt, his body, as much as that, which he did 
things in at fifty, was his body, though his body were not the very same 
body at those different ages : and so will the body, which he shall have 
after the resurrection, be his body, though it be not the very same with 
that, which he had at five, or fifteen, or fifty. He that at threescore 
is broke on the wheel for a murder be committed at twenty, is punished 
for what he did in his body, though the body he has, i. e. his body at 
threesicore, be not the same, i. e. made up of Ihe same individual parti- 
cles of matter, that that body was, which he had forty years before. 
When your lordship has resolved with yourself, what that «ame immu- 
table he is, which at the last judgment shall receive the things done in 
his body, your lordship will easily see, that the body he had when an 
embryo in the womb, when a child playing in coats, when a man mar- 
rying a wife, and when bed-rid dying of a consumption, and at last, 
which he bhall have after his resurrection, are edch of them his body, 
.though neither of ttiem be the same body, the one with the other. 

But farther, to your lordship's question. Can these words be understood 
of any other material substance, but that body in which these things 
were done? I answer. These word^of St. Paul may be understood of 
another material substance, than that body in which these things were 
done, because your lordship teaches me, and gives me a strong reason so 
to understand them. Your lordship says, X That you do not say the 
same particles of matter, which the sinner had at the very time of the 
commisiiion of his sins, sl^ll be raised at the last day. And your lordship 
gives this reason for it; || For then a long sinner must have a vast body, 
considering the continued spending of particles by perspiration. Now, 
my lord, if the apostle's words, as your lordship would argue, cannot be 
understood of any other material substance, but that body in which these 
things were done ; and no body, upon the removal or change of some 
of the particles that at any time make it up, is the same i&aterial sub- 

• 2 Cor. y. 10. f 2d Ana. t lb. || lb. 
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e, or tW fame bod J I itwill> I tbiok, dsence follow^ that either 
At MODcr most have aH the aamekidhpidiial partides vitallj united tohia 
aoul wheo he ia raised, that he had vitally united to his tool when he 
atoned ; or else St. Panics words here cannot be nndentood to mean ths 
aanae body in which the things were done*. For if thne were other par- 
tides of ouitter in the body, wherein the things M'ere done, than in that 
which is raised^ that which is raised cannot be the same body in which 
they were done : unless that alone, which has just all the same indivi- 
dual particles when any action is done, being the same body wherein 
kwas done, that also, which has not the same individual particles wherein 
that action was done, can be the same body wherein it wu done ; 
which is in eflfect to make the same body sometimes to be the same, and 
sometimes not the same. 

Your lordship thinks it suffices to make the same body, to have not aU, 
but no other particles uf matter, but such as were some time or other vi* 
tatty united to the soul before : but such a body, made op of part of the 
particles some time or other vitally united to the soul, is no more the 
same body wherein the actions were done in the distant parts of the long 
sinner's life, than that is the same body in which a quaiter, or half, or 
three quarters of the same particles, that made it up, are wanting. For 
eiample, A sinner has acted here in his body an hundred years ) he b 
raised at the last day, but with what body ? The same, says your lord- 
shipi that he acted in; because St. Paul says, he must receive the things 
done in his body. What therefore must bis body at the resurrection con- 
sist oi } Must it consist of all the particles of matter Uiat have ever been 
vitally united to his soul ? For they, in succession, have all of them made 
op his body wherein he did these things : No, says your lordship, * that 
wookl make his body too vast -, it suffices to make the tame body in 
which the things were done, that it consists of some of the particles, and 
no other, but such as were, some time during his life, vitally united to 
his aoul. But according to this account, his body at the resurrection 
, bang, as your lordship seems to limit it, near the same size it was in 
aooM part of his life, it will be no more the same body in which the 
things were done in the distant parts of his life, than that is the same 
hody, in which half, or three quarters, or more of the individual matter 
that then made it up, is now wanting. For example, Let bis body at 
6itj yean old consist of a million of para: £ve hundred thousand at 
least of those parts will be different from those which made up his bodf 
at ten yean, and at an hundred. Sq that to take the numerical partides^ 
that made up his body at fifty, or any other season of his life, or to ga> 
ther them promiscuously out of those which at different times have suc> 
cessively been vitally united to his soul, they will no more make the same 
body, which was his, wherein some of his actions were done, than that 
b the same body, which has but half the same particles: and yet all your 
lordship's argument here for the same body, is, because St. Paul says it 
must be his body, in which these things were done ; which it could not 
be, if any other substance were joined to it, i. e. if any other particles of 
matter made up the body, which were not vitally united to the soul when 
the action was done. 

* 2d Aos. 
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A^io» joiir loi^dship vfys, * Thift yon do not My ibtmime MMkmt 
particles [sbali make up die body at the resarrecfikm] ivhieh were aiiiteA 
at <the point oi death) for there ixiiist be a gveat alteratloii ia^ tiieni in s 
ling^ing disease, as if a £rt man falls into a comuroption.' Beoause, litiir 
likely, your lordsfaip thinks fhese particles of a decrepit, ^wasted, ww 
tfaered body, would be too few, or unfit to make such a plump, ^strong^ 
rigorous, well sised body, as it has pleased your loMiahip to propordoo 
oat in your thoughts to men at the resurrection; and therefore somer 
small portion of the particles formerly united vitally ttttirat flian^ soul, 
shall be reassnoied to make up his body to the balk your k«d«^ip judgea 
convenient; bttt the greatest part of ihem shall be left out, to avoid «fae 
rosdeing hi. body move vast than yoor lordship thinks wHl be£t, as ap^ 
pears by these your lordship's words inmiediately fdlowing, viz.f * That 
v!0u do not say the same ped-ticlesthe i^nner had at the very time ^eom- 
mission of his sins^) for 'tiien n long sinner most ha^e a ivast ^bddy.' 

But then, pray, nay lord, what must an embryo do, ir^o dying witkia 
a few hoars after ihis body was vitally united to bis «odl, has no pdrfi«» 
cks of matter, whkk were formerly vitally united to it^to minlse tip Ma 
body of that size and proportion which your lordship aeiint it6 ireqoliiB 
in bodies at the -resurrection? Or must we beUeve he^sfaatt venwin^oon* 
lent with that an^l pittance <of matter, and that ytt koperfoct body to 
eternity, because it is an artide of faith to believe the vesuitrect^ldn of tbe 
very same body, i. e. made up of only such particles as have *been vt« 
tally united to the soul? For if it be so, as your lordship says, | ^That 
life is the result a£ the union of soul and body/ it will foliow, that the 
body of an embryo dying in the womb may be very little, not the 
thousandth part of any ordinary man. For siiseeiiponi thefirtet eo»i> 
ception and beginning of formation it has life, and 'life is tbe pesiiU><if 
the union of the soul with the body 5* an embryo, that shell Jle^ltir 
by the untimely death of the mother, or by any odier accident, presendy 
a^ it has life, must, according to your lordship's »doctritoe, remain 41 
man not an inch long to eternity; because there ave not paKidea^ 
matter, formerly united to his aoul, to make him bigger, and M oliw: 
can be made use of to that purpose : ^ough what greater congfuH^r the 
toul hath with any particles of matter which were once vitally uni^ to 
H, but are now so no longer, than it hath with partsdea of Boatler ^M6k 
it was never united to, would be hard to determine, if thatsbonkl t>ede» 
manded. 

By these, and not a few other the like consequences, one may see'vrfaat 
service they do to religion, and the chri!>tian doctrine, who raise ques«- 
jtions> nod make articles of faith about the resurrection of the same body; 
where the scripture says nothing of the same body 5 or if it does, it is 
with no small reprimand || to those who make soch an enquiry. * But 
some men will say. How are the dead raised up >and with what body do 
they come? Thou fod, that which thou sowest, is not quickened except 
it die. And that which thou sowest, thon sowest not that body that 
shall be, but bare grain, it may chance of wheat, or of some other 
^rain. But Grod giveth it a «body, as ic hath pleased him.' Words, I 
should think, sufficient to deter us from determining any thing for or 
against the same body's being raised at the last day. It suffices, that all 

^"^ - * 2d Answ. t Ibid. t Ibid. || 1 Cor. xv. 35, &c. 
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tfaedead ilidUltofiited^aai erery one iq^pear and answer for the things 
done in his life, and receive acoordtng to the things he has lione in bis 
body, whether good «r beA. He that brieves this, and has «aid nothing; 
ioeoBsislent herewith^ I pfesone may and must be ac^nitted fVom being 
gnthy of «of thaig iaconsisseat wkh the article of the lesmrreetion of 
tfae^ad. 

fiat f oor lordsbtpk te prove the resurrection of the same body to bt 
an artfck of ^itfa, farther asks, * 'How could it be said> if any other 
tftbsteaoe hejoiaied to the 8Q«d at the resarrectien, as ks body, that fhey 
wese the things dose in or 1^ the body V Answ Just as it may be said 
«f acnao at an hundred jiears okl, that hath then another sc^Nitanee joined 
tehas soul, than be had at twenty; that the murder or drunkenness he 
was guilty of at tw«ity, were things done in the body : hew ' by the 
bo^* comes ki here, I 4o >net see. 

Your kmklNp adds, ^ and St. Pa«l*s di^mte about the manner of raising 
the body, might soon haare ended, if there were od necessity of the same 
body/ Aasw. When I understand what argumeo% there Is in these words 
to ps^ve the r9aBnrei:tioa of the same body, wi^ioat ^e mixture of ^i 
new atom of viatsar, I shall know what to say to it. In the mean time 
this I understand, that St. Paul would have put as short an end to all 
dispttSes aboitt Shis matt^> if he had said, that there was a neceasity of 
she same boity, or that it should be the same t)ody. 

The next te*t of scripture you bring for the same body is, \ • If there 
be no resarseetinn of the dead, then is not Christ raised.* From iv^ich 
ycmr lordship argu^« % ' It seems then other bodies are to be raised as his 
was.' I grant other dead, as certainly raised as Christ was ; for else his 
reaorrection would be ot no use to mankind. But I do not see how it 
follows, that they shall be raised with the same body, as Christ was 
raised with the same body, as your lordship infers in these words an<» 
aesied ; ' And can there be any doubt, whether his body was the same 
material subKtanoe which was tmited to his soul before V I answer. None 
at all; nor that it had just the same distinguishing rineaments and marks, 
yea, and the same wounds that it had at the time of his death. If there* 
foe your lordship will argue finxn other bodies being raised as his was, 
Hiat dicy mast keep proportion with his in sameness ', thea we must be« 
lieve, that every man khall be raised with the same lineaments and other 
notes of distinction be had at the time of his death, even with bis wounds 
yet bpen, if he had any, because tmr Saviour was so raised; whidi seems 
So tne 9CBM:e seeoncileable with what your lordship saysj) of a iat man 
fidlisg into a consumption, and dying. 

But whe^ier it will consist or no with your lordship's meaning in that 
place, this to me seems a consequence that will need to be better proved, 
mz. That our bodies must be raised the sanae, just as our Saviour's was : 
because St. Paul says, 'if there be no resurrection of the dead, then is not 
Christ risen.* For it may be a good consequence, Christ is risen, and 
therefore there shall be a resurrection of the dead; and yet this may not 
be a good consequence, Christ was raised with the same body he had at 
kh desth, therefore all men shall be raised with the same body they had 
1^ their death, contrary to what your lordship says concerning a fat man 



* 2d Answ. t 2 Cor. xv. l6. t 2d Answ. |! Ibid. 
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dying of a consuaiption. But the ctie I Uiiok far ddbreiit h^vHsct <Mir 
$aviour> and those to be raised at the last day. 

1 . His body saw not corruption, and therefore to g:ive him another 
body new moulded, nsixed with other partides, which were ttot coo^ 
tained in it as it lay in the grave, whole and intire as it was laid there, 
had been to destroy bis body to firame him a new one without any need. 
But why with the remaining particles of a man*8 body long since disaoived 
and mouldered into dust and atoms (whereof possibly a great pmrt majr 
have undergone variety of changes, and entered into other coeoretiont i 
even in the bodies of ptber men) other new particles of matter mixed 
with them, may not serve to make his body again, as well as the mixinfie 
of new and different particles of matter with thedd, did In the compete 
of bis life make bis body, I think no reason can be given. 

This may serve to show, why, though the materials of oar Savioor'e 
body were not changed at his resurrection ; yet it does not follow, bat 
that the body of a man dead and rotten in his grave^ or burnt, may at 
the last day have severs^ new particles in it, and that without any inconi* 
venieoce : since whatever matter is vitally united to hb soul is his body, 
as much as is that which was united to it when he was bora, or in enf 
other part of his life. 

2. In the next place, the size, shape, figure, and lineaments of oi»r Sa- 
viour's body, even to bis wounds, into which doubting Thonms put his 
fingers and bis hand, were to be kept in the raised body of our Saviour, 
the same they were at his death, to be a conviction to his disci{des, to 
whom he shewed hin>self, and who were to be witnesses of his resur- 
rection, that their master, the very same man, was crucified, dead, and 
buried, and raised again > and therefore he was handled by them, and 
eat before them after he was risen, to give them in all points full satia* ' 
faction that it was really he, the same, and not another, nor a spectre or 
apparition of him $ though I do not think your lordship will thence aiv 
gue, that because others are to be raised as he was, therefore it is necea* 
iiary to believe, that because he eat after his resurrection, others at the 
last day shaU eat and drink after they are raised from the dead $ which 
seems to me as good an argument, as because his undissolved body wet 
raised out of the grave, just as it there lay intire, without the mixture of 
any new particles ; therefore the corrupted and consumed bodiea of the 
dead, at the resurrection, shall be new framed only out of those scat* 
tered particles which were once vitally united to their souls, withoa|t 
the least mixture of any one single atom of new matter. But at the 
last day, when all men are raised, there will be no need to be assured of 
any one particular man's resurrection. It is enough that every one shall 
appear before the judgment-seat of Christ, to receive according to what 
1^ had done in his former life j but in what sort of body he shall appear^ 
or of what particles made up, the scripture having said nothing, bat thai 
it shall be a spiritual body raised in incorruption, it is not for me to de* 
termine. 

Your lordship asks, * * Were they [who saw our Saviour after hiiie- 
surrection] witnesses only of some material substance then united to hia 
soul ?' In answer, I beg your lordship to consider, whether you suppose 
eur Saviour was to be known to be the same man (to tfie witnesses that 

*2dAn8W, 
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were tosee hkn, modi testify his resorrectioo) by bis loal^ tbat could neU 
tber be seen or known to be the same ; or by bb body, tbat conld be 
seen, and by tbe discernible st r u ct u re and marks of \X, be known to be 
Ibesame? Wben your lordsbip bas resolved tbat, all tbat yoo say in thai 
fM^ will answer itself. But because one man cannot know anotber to 
be the same, but by tbe outward visible lineaments, and sensible marks 
be has been wont to be known and distinguished by, will your lordship 
dieielbfe argoe, Tbat the Great Judge, at die last day, who gives to each 
roan, whom he raises, his new body, shall not be able to Imow who is 
who, unless he give to every one of them a body, just of the same 
figure, size, and features, 2SiA made up of the veiy same individual par* 
t&es be bad m his former life ? Whether such a way of arguing for tbe 
resurrection of tbe same body, to be an article of foith, contributes muck 
to the strengthening of the credibility of the article of the resurrection 
of the dead, I shall leave to the judgment of othors. 
' Farther, for the proving the resurrection of the same body, to be an 
article €i £uth, your lordship says, * < But tbe apostle insists upon tbe 
resurrection ci Christ, not merely as ao argument of the possibility of 
ours, but of tbe certainty of it ^ f because be rose, as the first-fruits ; 
Christ the first-fruits, afterwards they tbat are Christ's at his coming.' 
Answ. No doubt, the resurrection of Christ is a proof of the certainty 
of our resurrection. But is it therefore a proof of the resurrection of the 
same body, consisting of the same individual particles which concurred 
to tbe making up of our body here, without the mixture of any one other 
particle of matter ? 1 confess I see no such consequetxre. 

But your lordship goes on: t' St. Paul was aware of tbe objections in 
meo*8 minds about the resurrection of the same body ; and it is of great 
consequence as to this article, to show upon what grounds he proceeds. 
' But some men will say, how are tbe dead raised up, and with what 
body do they come V First, he shows, tbat the semii^l parts of plants 
are wonderfully iniproved by tbe (ordinary Providence of God, in the 
manner of their vegetation.* Answer. 1 do not perfectly understand, 
what it is * for the seminal parts of plants to be wonderfully improved by 
the ordinary Providence of God, in the manner of their vegetation ;* or 
else, perhaps, I should better see bow this here tends to the proof of the 
xesnrrection of the same body, in your lordship's sense. 

It continues, || 'They sow bare grain of wheat, or of some other 
grain, but God giveth it a body, as it hath pleased him, and to every 
seed his own body. Here, says your lordship, is an identity of the ma- 
terbl substance supposed.' It may he so. But to roe a diversity of the 
material substance, i. e. of the component particles, is here supposed, or 
in direct words said. For the words of St. Paul taken altogether, run 
thus, §' That which thou sowest, thou sowest not that body which shall 
be, but bare grain j' and so on, as your lordship has set down in the 
remainder oi thtm. From which words of St. Paul, the natural argui 
ment seems to roe to stand thus : If the body that is put in the earth v^ 
sowrog, is not that body which shall be, then tbe body that is put m tbe 
grave, is not that, i. e. the same body that shall be. 

* 2d Answ. t i Cor. xv. 20, 23. t 2d Answ. ll Ibid. 
% V. 37. 
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. But your lord^lp piroves it Jto^ te the {same body by th^M three GreeJi 
words of the text, ro Um <r<j^iiMi which your )prd»hip interprets thu^i 
* ' That proper body which belongs to it/ Answer, Indeed by those 
iGrre^ words to %w rof/^ft, whether our translators have rightly rendered 
tiiera ' his own body,* or your lordship more rightly ' that proper body 
which belongs to 4t,* J fornaerly understood iip more but this, that in thi^ 
production c^ wheats and other grain from seed, God continued every 
species distinct ; so that from grains of wheat sown, root> stalky \M^ 
ear, grains of wheat were produced^ and not those of barley j and SQ 
€tf the rest^ which 1 took to be the meaning of ' to every seed his owo 
body.' No, says your lordship, ik^^ word^ prove. That to every plan| 
€ii wheat, and to every gnsitt of wheat proceed in it, is given tbp pro^ 
per body that belongs to it, which is the same body with the grain thai 
was sown. vAnsver. This, I confess, I do not understand i becauise I 
do not understand how one individual grain can be the same with twenty^ 
fifty, or an hundred individual grains ; for such sometimes is the in- 
crease. 

But your lordship proves it. For, says your Iprdship, f Every seed 
having that body in little, which is afterwards so much enlarged ; and 
in grain the seed is corrnpted before its germination ; bu^ it hath its 
prefer organical parts, which make it the same btxiy with that which 
it grows up to. For although grain be not divided into lobes^ as other 
seeds are, yet it hath been founds by the most accurate observattoQs# 
that upon separating the membranes,, these seminal parts are discerned 
in them ; which afterwards grow up to that body which we call corn^ 
In which words I. crave leave to observe, that your lordship supposes 
that a body may be enlarged by th^ addition of an hundred or a tbou^ 
sand tin^s as much in bulk as its own matter, and yet continue the sauoe 
body ; which, I con^ss, X cannot understand. 

But in the next place, if that could be so; and tlu^ the plant, in its 
full growth at harvest, increased by a thoussmd or a million of times aa 
much new matter added to it, as it had when it lay in little .concealed ia 
the grain that was sown, was the very same body i yet I do not think 
that your lordship will say, that every minute, insensible^ and incoopr 
ceivably small grain of the hundred grains, coQtained in that little <tt^ 
ganized seminal plant, is every one of them the very sanoe with ^lot 
gr4tn which contains that whole seminal plant, and all those invisible 
grains in it. For theu it will follow, that one grain is tlie same with an 
hundred, and an hundred distinct grains the same with one: which I 
d^all be able to assent to, when I can conceive, that all the wheat in the 
world is but one grain. 

For 1 beseech you, my lord, consider what it is St. Paul here speak* 
of: it is plain he speaks of that which is sown and dies, i. e. the grain 
that the husbandman takes out of his barn to sow in his field. And of 
this grain St. Paul says, ' that it is not that body that shall be,' These 
two, viz. * that which is sown, and that body that shall be,* are all thft 
bodies that St Paul here speaks of, to represent the agreement or di6nM:« 
ence of men's bodies after the reaurrection, with those they bad before 
they died. Now, I crave leave to ask your lordghip, which of these two 
18 that little invisible seminal plant, which your lordship here speaks of) 

♦ 2d Answ. f Ibid. 
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Does youF lordtfaipnMati hy it tbegraki thatU aowti I fiot Aak isaot 
what St. Papl sp^ks q£i be coukf not aieaii Chit etnbrjonated Htdb 
plant, for he could not denote it hy ibese worda, ' tbat which thou sowest/ 
for that he says must die : but this little erobryonated phmt, contained in 
the seed that bt sown, dies not : or does your lordship mean by it, * the 
body that shall be }' But neither by these words, ^the body that shiill be/ 
can St. Paul be supposed to denote this insensible little embryonated 
plant ; for that is already in being, contained in the seed that is sown« 
and ther^re could not be spoken of under the name of the body tfaatshall 
be. And therefofe, I confess, I cannot see of what use it is to yonr lord- 
ship to introduce hero this third body, which St. Paul noentions not, and 
to make that the same, or not the same with any other, when those whicfa 
St. Paul speaks of, are^ as I humbly conceive, these two visible sensible 
bodies, the gra^ 8own> and the com grown up to ear; with neither of 
which this Hisensible embryonated plant can be the same Imdy, unless an 
insensible body can be the same body with a sensible body, and a little 
body can be the wme body MPith one ten thousand, or an hu^idred thou- 
sand times as big as itselll So tliat yet, I confess, I see not the resurrec* 
tion of the same body proved, from these words of St. Pajil, to be an 
article of faith. 

Your lordship goes on : ^ ' St. Paul indeed saith^ That we sow not that 
body that sh^ be ; but h^ speaks not of the identity, but the perfection 
of it' Here my understanding fails me again : for I cannot understand 
St. Paul to say. That the sacne identical sensible grain of wheat, wiikh 
was sown at seed-time, is ihe very same with tvery grain of wheat in 
the ear at harvest, that sprang from it : yet so I must understand it, to 
make it prove, that the same sensible body that is laid in the grave, shall 
be the very same with that which shall be raised at the resurrection. For 
I do not know of any seminal body in little, contained in the dead car* 
ease of any man or woman, which, as yoar lordship says, in seeds, having 
its proper organical parts, shall aderwards be enlarged, and at the re* 
•arrecti<»i grow up into the same man. For I never thought of any 
seed or seminal parts, either of plant or animal, ' so wonderfully improved 
by the Providence of God,* whereby the same plant or animal should 
beget itself} nor ever heard, that it was by Divine Providence designed 
to produce the same individual, but for the producing of future and dis- 
tinct individuals, for the continuation of the same ^>ecies. 
, Your lordship's next words an^, f * And although there be such a dif- 
ference from the grain itself, when it comes up to be perfect com, with 
root, stalk, blade, and ear, that it may be said to outward appearance not 
to be the same body; yet with regard to the seminal and organical parts 
it is as much the same, as a man grown up, is the^same with the embryo 
in the womb.* Answer. It does not appear, by any thing I can find in 
the text, that St. Paul here compared the body pnxhioed, with the semi- 
nal and organical parts contained in the grain it ^rang firom, but with 
the whole sensible grain that was grown. Microscopes had not then dia^ 
covered the little embryo plant in the seed ; and supposing it should 
have been revealed to St. Paul (though in the scriptore we find litdere? 
▼elation of natural philosophy) yet an argument t^cen fh>m a thing per- 
fectly unknown to the Corinthians^ whom he writ to, conld he ol no 

« 2d Answ. t Ibid. 
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* of fiie to ttiem ; nor senre at all either to instruct or convincd 
thmn. But granting that those St. Paal writ to, knew it as well as Mr. 
Lewenhoek ; yet your londship thereby proves not the raising of the 
tame body: your lordship says, it is as much the same (I crave leave to 
add body) ' as a man grown np is the same* (same what, I beseech your 
lord^ipO * with the embryo in the womb.* For that the body ot the 
embryo in the womb, and body of the man grown up, is the same body> 
I think no one will say ; unless he can persuade himself, that a body 
that is not the hundredth part of another, is the same with that other ; 
which I think no one will do, till having renounced this dangerous way 
hy ideas of thinking and reasoning, he has learnt to say, that a part and 
the whole are the same. 

Yonr lordship goes on : * ' And although many arguments may be used 
to prove, that a man is not the same, baause life, which depends upon 
the coarse of the blood, and the manner of respiration and nutrition, is 
sodifierent in both states; yet that man would be thought ridiculous, 
that should seriously affirm, that it was not the same man. And your 
lordship says, I grant that the variation of great parcels of matter in 
plants, alters not the identity; and that the organization of the parts in 
one coherent body, partaking of one common life, makes the identity 
of a plant.* Answer. My lord, I think the question is not about the same 
man, but the same body. For though I do say, f (somewhat difierently 
firom what your lordship sets down as my words here) * Tliat that which 
' has such an organization, as is fit to receive and distribute nourishment, 

* so as to continue and frame the wood, bark, and leaves, &c, of a plant, 
' in which consists the vegetable life, continues to be the same plant, as 
^ long as it partakes of the same life, though that life be communicated 

* to new particles of matter, vitally united to the living plant:' yet I 
do not remember, that I any where say, that a plant, which was once no 
bigger than an oaten straw, and afterwards grows to be above a fathom 
about, is the same body,^ though it be still the same plant. 

The well-known tree in £pping forest, called the King's Oak, which 
from not weighing an ounce at first, grew to have many tons of timber 
in it, was all along the same oak, the very same plant ; but nobody, I 
think, will say that it was the same body when it weighed a ton^ as it 
was when it weighed but an ounce, unless he has a mind to signalize 
himself by saying, that that is the same body, which has a thousand 
particles indifferent matter in it, for one particle that is the same; which 
is no better than to say, that a thousand different particles are but one 
and the same particle, and one and the same particle is a thousand diffe- 
rent particles ; a thousand times a greater absurdity, than to say half is 
whole, or the whole is the same with the half; which will be im- 
proved ten thousand times yet farther, if a man shall say (as your 
lordship seems to me to argue here) that that great oak is the very same 
body with the aoom it sprang from, because there was in that acorn an 
oak in little, which was afterwards (as your lordship expresses it) so much 
enlarged, as to make that mighty tree. For this embryo, if I may so 
call it, or oak in little, being not the hundredth, or perhaps the thou-« 
aandth part of the acorn, and the acorn being not the thousandth part 
of the grown oak; it will be very extraordinary to prove the acorn and 
the grown oak to be the same body, by a way wherein It cannot bo 

* 2d Answ. f Essay, b. 2. c. 27. §. 4. 
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pretended, that above one partide of an hundred thooMnd, or a million^ 
is the same in the one body, that it was in the other. From which wa/ 
of reasoning, it will follow, that a burse and her sucking child have the 
same body, and be past doubt, that a mother and her infant have the 
same bodj. But thb is a way of certainty found out to establish the 
artides of fsiith, and to overturn the new method of certainty that your 
lordship sa3r8 ' I have started, which is apt to leave men's minds more 
doubtful than before.* 

And now I desire your lordship to consider of what use it is to yoa 
in the present case, to quote out of my £ssay these words, * Hiat par* 
' taking of one common life, makes the identity of a plants' since the 
question is not about the identity of a plant, but about the identity <^a 
body % it being a very different thing to be the same plant, and to be 
the same body. For that which makes the same plant, does not make 
the same body; the one being the partaking in the same continued 
vegetable life, the other the consisting of the same numerical par* 
tides of matter. And therefore your lordship's inference from my words 
above quoted, in these which you subjoin *, seems to me a very strange 
one, viz. 'So that in things capable of any sort of life, the identity is con- 
sistent with a continued succession of parts; and so the wheat grown up> 
if the same body with the grain that was sown.' For I believe, if my 
words, from which you infer, ^ And so the wheat grown up is the same 
body with the grain that was sown/ were put into a syllogism, this would 
hardly be brought to be the conclusion. 

But your lordbhip goes on with consequence upon consequence, though 
I have not eyes acute enough every where to see the connexion, till yoo 
bring it to the resurrection of the same body. The connexion of your 
lordship's words f is as followeth 5 ' And thus the alteration of the parts 
of the body at the resurrection, is consistent with its identity, if its orga- 
nization and life be the same; and this is a real identity of the body, 
which depends not upon consciousness. From whence it follows, that to 
make the same body, no mpre is required, but restoring life to the orga- 
nized parts of it' If the question were about raising the same plant, I 
do not say but there might be some appearance for making such an infer- 
fnce from my words as this, * Whence it follows, that to make the same 
plant, no more is required, but to restore life to the organized parts of it/ 
But this deduction, wherein^ from those words of mine that speak 01^7 
of the identity of a plant, your lordship infers, there is no more required 
to make the same body, than to make the same plant, being too subtle 
§or me, I leave to my reader to find out. 

Your lordship goes on and says^ % that I grant likewise, ' That the 
' identity of the same man consists in a participation of the same con- 
* tinned life, by constantly fleeting particles of matter in succession, 
f vitally united to the same organized body.* Answer. I speak in these 
words of the identity of the same man> and your lordship thence roundlr 
eoodudes j ' so that there is no difficulty of the sameness of the body.' 
But your lordship knows, that I do not take these two sounds, man and 
body, to stand for the same thing, nor the identity of the man to be the 
same with the identity of the body. 

But let tts read out jour lordship's words. § * So that there is no dif- 
ficult as to the sameness of the body, if life were continued^ and if, by 

«adAiii. flbid. t Ibid. (Ibid. 
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difine power, IHe be restored to that matoral sufeManee wUcE ^at be* 
fore united, \ff a reimlon of the soul to it, there is no reason to deny the, 
identity of the body, not from the consciousness of the soul, but iioni 
that li4 which is the rescdt of the unbn of the soul and body/ 

If I understand your lordship right/ you io these words, from the pas- 
sages ^K>ye quoted out of my bo^, argue, that firom those words of vckem 
it will follow, that it is or msjr be the same body, that is raised at Ihe 
resurrection. If so, my lord, your lordship has then proved, that my 
book is not inconsistent with, but conformable to this article of ti» resur- 
leclaon of the same body, which your lordship contends for, and will havse 
to be an artide of faith : for though I da by no means deny that the same 
bodies shall be raised at the last day, yet I see nothmg your lordship hag 
said to prove it to be an article cf &th« 

dut your lordship goes on with your proofs, and says, ^ ' Bat St. Prndi 
still supposes, that it must be that material substance to which the soul 
wa»befiMe united. For, satth he, ^' it is sown is corruption, it is raised 
in incorruption; it is sown in dishonour, it is raised in glory; it iasown 
in weakness, it is raised in power \ it is sown a natural body, it ia mtsed 
a spiritual body.** Can such a material substance which was never united 
tQthebody,be said to be sown in corniptkH), and weakness, and dishonourf 
Eitho*, therefore, be must speak of the same body, or his meaning eannots 
becQm{»iehended.* I answer, * Can such a material substance, which waa 
never laid in the grav^ be said to be sown,* &c.? For your lordship s^ns^ 
t ' You do not say the same individual particles, whidi were united at the 
point of death, shall be raised at the last day;* and no other particles are 
kid in thegn»!e, InitJiich as are united ^ the point of dei^b; either there* 
foiie your lordship must speak of another body, different from, that whicb 
was sown, which shall be raised, or else your meaaing, L tiunk, cannot^ 
be comprehended. 

But wbatever be your meaning, yoor lordship proves ktb be St^ Faid's 
meaning, that the same body shall be raised, whiek waa 80wn» in thssv 
following words, \ 'Fcnr what doea all this reliteto a^centriBMra principle y. 
Adsw. 1 he scripture being ex{»es8, that the same peoaon should beiraoed 
and appear b^ore the judgment-seat of Christ, that every one mafy reoeiv» 
according to what he had done in his body; it was very wsU suited ti» 
common apprehensimis (which refined not about ^partidet that hadbeea 
▼ilaliy united to the soul*) to speak of the body which each one was ta 
have after the resurrection, as he would be apt to speak of it himaelE F<»r 
it being his body both befoiie and after the resurrection, every one onli* . 
narily speaks of his body as the same, though In a. strict and plnlosofdiioal 
sense, as your lordship speaks, it be not the vny same. Thus it ia no 
impropriety of speech to say, ' this body q& mine, whicb was formerly 
strong and plump, is now weak and wasted,' though in such a sense as yoir 
are speaking here, it be not the same body. Revelation dedavea nothing^ 
^ any where concerning the same body^ in yonr lordsbip*8 sense of tbesanw 
body, which appears not to have been thought <A. The apostle dinectlip 
proposes nothing for or against the same body, as necessary to be bdieveda 
yiat whichiie is plain and direct in, is his opposing and condemning, socb 
curious questions about the body, which <}ou]d serve (»ily to perplex, not 
to confirm what was material and neee^sary for tiiem to betieve; vie; adlay 
of jttdgDwat and retribution to men in a future stats^.and therafoiie it ji 

tadAns- tibid. Xiti^k 
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no wonder, AatmentioDiiig their bodies, he shook! use a wdy of speaking* 
•nited to vulgar notions, from which it would be hard positively to con- 
dude anj diing fur the determining of this question (especially against 
expressions in the same discourse that plainly incline to the other side) in 
a matter which, as it appears, the apostle thought not necessary to deter« 
mine, and the ^rit of God thought not fit to gratify any one*s curio* 
Mtyin. 

But your lordship says, * 'The apostle speaks plainly of that body which 
waa once quickened, and afterwards ^Is to corruption, and is to be re- 
stored with more noble qualities. I wish your lordship had quoted the 
woKdi of St. Paul, wherein he speaks plainly of that numerical body that '• 
waa once quickened ; they would presently decide this question, fiot 
jFOor lordship proves it by these following words of St. Paul : ' For this 
oorroption must put on incorruption, and this mortal must pot on immor- 
tality ;* to which your lor^hip adds, ' that you do not see how ho could 
aaore expressly affirm the identity of this corruptible body, with that after 
the resurrection.' How expressly it is affirmed by the apostle, shall be 
considered by and by. In the mean time, it is past doubt, that your 
lorddbip beat knows what you do or do not see. But this I would be 
bdd to say, that if St. Paul had any where in this chapter (where there 
^e so many occasions for it, if it had been necessary to have been be- 
lieved) but said in express words that the same bodies should be raised, 
every one else, who thinks of it, will see he had moro expressly affirmed, 
the identity of the bodies which men now have, with those they shall 
have after the resurrection. 

The remaioder of your lordship's period t is j ' And that without any 
respect to the principle (^self-consdousness.* Ans. These words, I doubt 
not, have some meaning, but I must own I know not what -, either to- 
wards the proof of the resurrection of the same body, or to show, that 
any thing I have said concerning self-consciousness, is inconsistent : for 
I do not remember that I have any where said, that the identity of body 
consisted in self-consciousness. 

From your preceding words, your worship concludes thus: X * And so 
if the scripture be the sole foundation of our fetth, this is an article of it.' 
My lord, to make the conclusion unquestionable, I humbly conceive the 
words must run thus: ' And so if the scripture, and your lordship's inter- 
pretation of it, be the sole foundation of our faith, the resurrection of the 
same body is an article of it.' For, with submission, your lordship has 
neither produced express words of scripture for it, nor so proved that to 
be the meaning of any of those words of scripture which you have pro- 
duced for it, that a man who reads and sincerely endeavours to under- 
stand the scripture, cannot but find himself obliged to believe, as ex- 
pressly, ' that the same bodies of the dead,' in your lordship's sense, shall 
be raised, as * that the dead shall be raised.' And I crave leave to give 
your lordship this one reason for it. He who reads with attention this dis- 
course of St. Haul § where he discourses of the resurrection, will see, 
that he^ainly distinguishes between the dead that shall be raised, and the 
bodies of the dead. For it is ysKpo), mavhg, clt are the nominative cases to 
II syBl^yJcu, Ku*oiCoiJjBTJ<r^vlai, syepdi^Vovlai, all along, and not ffoif^aloc, 
bodies; which one may with reason think would somewhere or other hava 

* 2d Ans. t Ibid. % Ibid. § 1 Cor. xv- 
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that the very flame bodies should be raiMiL Tfeiaaie M a n a ef cigsfi ulkiM 
thespintof Godobservesallthreogb iheNewTestwtoeB^wbcte-itbsii^ 
* ' raise the deadi, quickeo. or make alireihe de^d, tJie resorvdotioir ef 4i» 
dead/ Nay^ these very words' of our Saviour, f ur^ by jpeawg lwd iiiip 
fbr> the resurrection of the^same bodj» run thus, tLc^tlss s^ir n^ls pmjfMlv^ 
dneffovlai ti$^punr^$ civIS' 99 iKtopeua-ovlou, ol roLdyoAoL tronj^aviii ilf^ 
d^dreurif S^i ci$irci <favKa vtpdJI^%s ^f dfirmaw xptrwis^ Wedld 
not a well-meaning searcher of the soriptuies be apt t0 thinU, tb>l. if ito 
thing here intfpded by our Saviour were to teach^ and prepose it ae ai» 
article of faith>. neoessary to be believed by every ontf^ msA the imtf 
same bodies of the dead should be raised j would not» I stfy, any ooe to 
apt te> think, that if omr Savieur^meaat se^ the words sheokl tMmt bom 
been, vk^Ia fi o'cJ^MCsTa «f v f'sTf funifitlu^i k e« ' ati the hodieB ^tm» 
in the graves^' rather thaa ' all who are in the gsave^f* w£idt tsuaS denote^ 
persons and not precisely bodies^ 

Aoo^er evideneev that St. Paul makes^a distinetkMi b^twitat the dipd 
and the bodies of the deadi so that the dead cannot be tA^n m this^ 
1 Cor.iLv. to stand precisely foe the bodies of thedead» acs tfaae w ie tO e 
of the apoatkvt' Bus some tfia»will say/how are the dead raised? And 
with what bodies do^ £bey ceme l^ Which words, « dbad* and. ' they/ if 
supposed to stand precisely fyr the bodies of the dead« the qaettiotf will 
nm thus; ' How are the dead bodies Mised? Aid widi wlnl beiies 4» 
the dead bodies come?* Which, seems to hate- ne Very agreeabi^seM^. 

This therefore being so^ that the Spirit of Qod keepe so cotpmsiy t» 
this phnue^erferini of speaking in the NetvTea(ament> 'of vaimig^qaiek. 
ening, rising, fesorrectioB, &c« of the dead/ wfaesfr the vesntnettiott of 
the kMl day is spoken ef ; and that the body is not awnti— J^ h«t i« 
answer to this question^ ' WitliwhathodieaafaatttheeedeMly^itrfieiai^ 
raised^ come?' so that by the deed cauiot pieeiaeiy be mwnt the deid 
bodies: I do not see bul a good chnsl»aB, iidio reads the sciiplBfe with 
an intention to believe all that is there revealed to faitti eom^ i ikig ti» 
resurreetkxij may ae^it lurasdf of his duty tbeieid^ widioot enseiing 
into theinqoiryj whether the dead shall have the very^ sBoae bfldte or ne I 
Which sort of inquiry thoapostk, by theappdktkxihe hastuwpi here es 
hiaa that makes it^seecB» not OHich to encoorsgo^ Nar» if he shall thinfr 
himself bound to determine^ ceocembig the ideotitf of the bodies of fb* 
dead raited at the lasidi^^ w^htf, by the remainder of Ss. Bald's mmwisty 
find the delMrminetioo oi the Apostle to be nrach m hsmmc of the "fttf 
same body; unless the.beiiis^ told^ that the body sewuj is aot dNK body 
that shall be} that the boc^ raised is te diffisrsmt from that whtob WM 
laid dowB» as the fie^ of acian ifr^ocn the flesh of fasasts, fishesyandbirdVi 
or as the sun, ntdonv and stars arediftoetit esir fi-ooi anodier^ of 4ad4|W 
fer^it as a corruptible^ weak, natural^ nsortal body, k from afi ifloer^ 
ruptibh^, powerfiily aptritual, immortal body} arni Uitfy', as difl^nient as 
a body that is llesh apd blood, is from a body that is not flesh and btood; 
' far flesh and bleed cannot^ Says St^ Foul, in tins very place^ U inherit the^ 
kingdom of God:' vmless, I suff ati Uus> which is contained ia St. 
Paul^*s word% can be supposed tobe ^way to deliver this asan^rtMe of 

♦ Matt. xxii. 31. Markxii. 2^. Jolmv. 21. Acts xvi. 7- Rom iv. 
17. 2 Cor. kg. 1 Thess. iv. 14, 16. 
t John V. 28, 29. X Ver. a^. H V. 50. 
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fiitb, wluchif reqniiedtobebelieTedbyeveryoQe, yi^. ^That Ihddeed 
sboold Im r^sed with the v«iy same hodMB that they had b^pve in thia 
life ;* which article proposed in these or the like plaie and exprase woida, 
oodd have Idt no soom for doubt in the meaoest capecidea, nor tocoiK 
test in the most perverse minds. 

Your lordship adds in the next words, * ' And so it hath been dwaya 
understood by the christian church, viz. That the resurrection of the same^ 
body, in yonr lordship's sense of the same body, is an article of faith** 
Answer, What the christian church has always understood, is beyond my 
knowledge. But for those who coming short of your lordship's great 
lesning, cannot gather thehr articles of faith from the understaukting of 
dl the whole christian church, ever since the preaching of the g08« 
pd, (who make the £ur greater part of christians, I think 1 may say nine 

Sn<hred ninety and nine of a thousand) but are forced to have recourse to 
i acriptvffe to find them there, I do not see, that they will easily 
£nd there this proposed as an article of faith, that there shall be a resur* 
lection of the same body ; but that there slttU be a resurrection of the 
dead, without explicitly determining. That they shall be raised with 
bodies made up whoDy of the same particles which were once vitally 
umted to their souls in their former life, without the mixture of any on0 
other particle of matter; which is that which your lordship meras by tho 
same body. 

£nt sappoang joai lordship to have demonstrated this to be an article 
of ^th, though I crave leave to own, that I do not see, that all that 
your lordship has s^d here, makes it so much as probable; What is all 
this to me ! Yes, says your lordship in the following words, f ' My idea 
of persofial identity is inconsbtent^with it, for it makes the same IxAy 
which was here united to the soul, not to be necessary to the doctrine oi 
ihe resurrectioo. But any material substance united to the same prin* 
dple of consciousness, makes the same body.' 

This is an argument of your lordship's which I am oUiged to answer 
to. But is it not fit I should first understand it, before I answer it^ Now 
h^sre I do not well know, what it is ' to make a thing not to be necessary 
to the doctrine of the resurrection.* But to help myself out the best I can, 
with a guess, I will conjecture (which, in disputing with learned men, is 
not very safe) your lordsbip'a meaning is, that ' my idea of personal iden- 
tity makes it not necessary/ that for the raising the same person, the 
body should be the same. 

Your lordship's next word is * but;' to which I am ready to reply. But 
what ? What does my idea of personal identity do ? For something of 
that kind the adversative particle ' but' should, in the ordinary construc- 
tion of our language, introduce, to make the proposition clear and is tel- 
lable: but here is no such thiiog. ' But,* is one of your lordship's pri^ 
vileged particles, which J must not meddle with, for fear your lord&bip 
complain of me again, ' as so severe a critic, that for the least ambiguity 
in any particle fill up pages in my answer, to make my book look con* 
siderable fiar the bulk of it' But sipce this proposition here, ' my idea of 
personal identity makes the same t>ody which was here united to the soul, 
not necessary to the doctrine of the resurrection: But any material sub- 
stance being united to the same principle of omsciousness, makes the 
same body,* is brought to prove my idea of personal identity inconsistent 

* 2d Ans. t Ibid. 

G 2 
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with the article of the resarrection; I most make it out ior some direct 
•ense or other^ that I may see whether it be both true and conclusive. I 
therefore venture to read it thus : ' My idea of personal identity makes the 
same body which was here united to the soul^ not to be necessary at the 
resurrection ; but allows^ that any material substance being united to the 
same principle of consciousness^ makes the same body. £rgo> my Idea 
6f personal identity is inconsistent with the article of the resurrection of 
the same body.* 

If this be your lordship*s sense in this passage^ as I here have guessed 
it to be, or else I know not what it is, I answer, 

1. That my idea of personal identity does not allow, that any material 
substance, being united to the same principle of consciousness, makes the 
same body. I say no such thing in ray book, nor any thing from whence 
it may be inferred ; and your lordship would have done me a favour tp 
have set down the words where I say so, or those firom which you infer 
so, and showed how it follows from any thing I have said. 

2. Granting, that it were a consequence firom my idea of personal 
identity, that ' any material substance, being united to the same principle 
of consciousness, makes the same bodyj' this would not prove that my 
idea of personal identity was inconsistent with this proposition, ' that the 
same body shall be raised ;* but, on the contrary, affirms it: since, if I 
affirm, as I do, that the same person shall be raised, and it be a conse- 
quence of my idea of personal identity, that ' any material substance, being 
united to the same principle of consciousness^ makes the same body 5' it 
follows, that if the same person be raised, the same .body must be raised; 
and so I have herein not only said nothing inconsistent with the resurrec- 
tion of the same bodv, but have said more for it than your lordship. 
For there can be nothing plainer^ than that in the scripture it is revealed^ 
that the same persons shall be raised, and appeai; before the judgment*seat 
of Christ, to answer for what they have done in their bodies. If therefore 
whatever matter be joined to the same principle of consciousness makes 
the same body, it is demonstration^ that if the same persons are raised, 
they have the same bodies. 

How then your lordship makes this an inconsistency with the resur- 
rection, is beyond my conception. • Yes,* says your lordship, * ' it is 
inconsistent with it, for it makes the same body which was here united 
to the soul, not to be necessar}*.* 

3. I answer, therefore, Thirdly, That this is the first time I ever 
learnt, that ' not necessary* was the same with ' inconsistent.* I say, that 
a body made up of the same numerical parts of matter, is not necessary to 
the making of the same person | from whence it will indeed follow, that 
to the resurrection of the same person, the same numerical particles of 
matter are not required. What does your lordship infer from hence? 
To wit, this: Therefore he who thinks, that the same particles of mat- 
ter are not necessary to the making of the same person, cannot believe^ 
that the same persons shall be raised with bodies made of the \try same 
mrticles of matter, if God should reveal, that it shall be so, viz* 
That the same persons shall be raised with the same bodies they had 
before. Which is all one as to say, that he who thought the blowing of 
rams horns was not necessary in itself to the falling down of the walls ef 

«2dAiis. 
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Jericho, codd not bdieve, that they should fiill upon the blowing of rami 
horo8> when Grod had declared it should be so. 

. Your lordship sajs^ ' my idea of personal identity is inconsistent with 
the article of the resurrection :' the reason you ground it on, is this, he* 
cause it makes not the same body necessary to the making the same person. 
Let us grant your lordship's consequence to be good, what will follow 
^m it ? No less than this, that your lordship's notion (for I dare not 
say your lordship has any so dangerous things as ideas) of personal iden* 
tity, is inconsistent with the article of the resurrection. The demon- 
stration of it is thus ; your lordship says, * ^ It is not necessary that 
the body to be raised at the last day, should consist of the same particles 
of matter which were united at the point of death ; for there must be a 
great alteration in them in a lingering disease, as if a &t man ^lls into^ 
a consumption : you do not say the same particles which the sinner had 
at the very time of commission of his sins ) for then a long sinner must 
havea vast body, considering the continual spending of particles by perspi- 
ration.' And again, here your lordship says,-!* ' You allow the notion of 
personal identity to belong to the same roan under several change of mat- 
ter.' From which words it is evident, that your lordship supposes a per- 
son in this world may be continued and preserved the same in a body not 
oonsisting of the same individual particles of matter; and hence it de- 
monstratively follows, That let your lordship's notion of personal iden- 
tity be what it will, it makes * the same body not to be necessary to the 
aame person j' and therefore it is by your lordship's rule inconsistent with 
the article of the resurrection. When your lordship shall think fit to 
clear your own notion of personal identity from this inconsistency with 
the article of the resurrection, I do not <loubt but my idea of personal 
identity wiH be thereby cleared too. Till then, all inconsistency with 
that article, which your lordship has here charged on mine, will un- 
avoidably ^1 upon your lordship's too. 

But for the clearing of both, give me leave to say, my lord, that what- 
soever is not necessary, does not thereby become inconsistent. It is not 
necessary to the same person, that his body should always consi^^t of the 
same numerical particles; this is demonstration, because the particles of 
the bodies of the same persons in this life change every moment, and 
your lordship cannot deny it : and yet this, makes it not inconsistent 
with God's preserving, if he thinks fit, to the same persons, bodies con- 
sisting of the same numerical particles always from the resurrection to 
eternity. And so likewise though I say any thing that supposes it not 
necessary, that the same numerical partides, which were vitally united to 
the soul in this life, should be reunited to it at the resurrection, and couf 
«titute the body it shall then have; yet it is not inconsistent with this, that 
God may, if he pleases, give to every one a body consisting only of such 
particles as were before vitally united to his sbid. And thus, I think, I 
have cleared my book from all that inconsistency which your lordship 
charges on it, and would persuade the world it has with the article of the 
resurrection of the dead. ^ 

Only before I leave it, I will set down the remainder of what your 
lordship says upon this head, that though I see not the coherence nor ten* 
dency of it, nor the' force of any argument in it against me; yet that 
nothing may be omitted that your lordship has thought fit to enterta'm 

» 2d Ans. t Ibid. 
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four ceader widi «n this new point* nor any one liave maso6 to sae^iect, 
that I have passed by any woid of yiMir lordship's, (on this now first in- 
troduced Bi:U>ject) wherein he might £nd your lord^ip had proved what 
you had promised in your title-page. Your remaining words «re these; 
* ' The dispute is not how far.personal identity in itself may consist in the 
very same material substance $ ibr we allow the notion of personal iden- 
tity to belong to the same man under several changes of -ooatter 5 \mt 
whether it doth not depend opon a vital union between the soul and body* 
and the life, whichis consequent upon it; and therefore in the resurrec* 
ttoa» the same material substance must be re-united, or else it cannot 
be i^led a resurrection, but a renovation, i. e. it may be a n^w It^B, but 
not a raising the body f^om the dead/ I conleBS, I do not see how what 
is here ushered in h^ the words ' and therefore,* is a consequence from the 
preceding words : but 9s to t^e propriety of the name* I think it will not 
|)e mnch questioned, that if the same man rise who was dead, it may 
very properly be called the resurrection of the dead ; which is the Ian* 
guage of the scripture. 

I must not part with this article of the resurrection^ without returning 
my thanks to your lordship for making me f take notice of a fault iii mf 
Essay. When I wrote that book, X took it for granted, as I doubt not 
but many others have done, that tl» scripture had mentioned, inexpresa 
terms, ' the resurrection of the body.* fiut upon the occasion your lord« 
ahip has given me in your last letter, to look a little more narrowly intQ 
what revelation has declared concerning the resurrecticm, and finding no 
such express words in the-^cripture, as that ' the body shall rise or ba 
raised, or the resurrection of the body;' I shall in the ne£t edition of it 
change these words of my book, % ^ The dead bodies of men shall rise,' 
into these of the scripture, ' the dead shall rise,' Not that I question, that 
the dead shall be raised with bodies ; but in matters of revelation, I thinly 
it not only safest, but our duty, as far as any one delivei^ it for revda« 
tton, to keep close to the words of the scripture, unless he will assume tp 
himself the authority of one inspired, or make himsdf wiser than the Holy 
Spirit himself. If I had spoke of the resurrection in precisely scripture 
terms, I had avoided giving your k»'dship the occasion of making || here 
£uch a verbal reflection on my words | ^ What! not if ttierete an idea 
l>f identity as to the body?* 

* 2d Ans. + Ibid. J Essay, B. 4. C. 1 8. §. 7« 

]|3dAns. 



CHAP. XXVIII. 

Of Other Relations. 



Proper- §. 1. BESIDES the before-mentrioned oc- 
tional. casions of time, place, and causality, of 

comparing, or referring things one to another, there 
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are, 1^ I have satd^ infiaite others, rame n^iereof I 

First, Tbe'first lidiail waoBoe is some one ^impie idea ; 
viirieh ^being ^caipable of parts or degrees, affords an oe- 
<Sm(m 'Of comparing the subjects wherein k is to <^i^ 
aaaoiUter, m respect to that simple idea, v. g. u^iter, 
sweeter, i^ual, more, &c. Tliesc nelobions depending 
oa ibe eiqpi£dity ^iJl exc^s of the .same simple idea, in 
seiracal SKibjects, ma^r be called, if one will, propar- 
ti^iud ; .and l:bat th^e lure orAy .cottrenMiat abmt tfeose 
sioifde ideas received fnsmi sensation or jieAeetion, is ^so 
eyi<tent, i^at nothing need be «aid 4o evince it. 
Natural. 4* ^ SecondljT, AnaCh^r occasion of <joni- 

f)aring things together, or oonsidering one 
thing, tsK) as to riKiude in that consideration some other 
itlung, is the circemstances of tbeir origin or begin- 
ning; which being not alter w^ards 4o be alleited, make 
tkie relations depending theiteon as lasting as the mh^ 
jssBts to which tlie^ ibeloc»g ;^ v. g. father and son, bro- 
tbers^ cousin^germafis, ice wbidh diave their iielations 
bjr m^ <eonMnunity oif Iriood, (wherein tbey partake in 
sereDai jdegmes : coui^ymen, a. «e. Iboste w4o were born 
in irfie ^sanoe x:ou»try, or tract oi ground^ >and these I 
oall nohnral Dei^^»misc wherein we may observe, that 
metiliiid hare fitted their notions and words to the ^se 
of ioemMnon life; and vkA to Idle tPut^k and extent ctf 
likings. Fior it is certain, that m reaiity the rda<}ion is 
tihe aanne i)«9bwist tlie begetter and the begotten, m the 
senreral o^aoes isf otfier aninuds as weftl as ^men : ^bifl yet 
it' is seldoin «aid, this bvM. is the grandfather of 8«cfi 
a calf; or that two pigeons ape cousin'^rmans. It is 
wiy GOQvenient, ithat ^ Satinet names idiese pdati<NM 
Amild bie oihserved, a»d m&tked out m mafidcmdi ; there 
being occasion, both in iaw«, and other communica- 
tions one <with another, to mention and t<a(ke ouitiee 
of ttMniuttder these relations: from w*hence'«Aso<trisetli€ 
orUig^ibians of se:vieral dnl^s amongst men. >l%ereas 
in brutes, men liaving v^y httle «or no <cauaeto m»nd 
fcfaesevrelations, tihey ^ave not ^bought £t ^ give them 
distinct and peculiar names. This, 4»y the^a^^ n»ay 
gme us aome light iiito tlie diifemmt staAe land growth 
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of languages ; which, being suited only to the conve- 
nience of communicationy are proportioned to the no-» 
tions men have, and the commerce of thoughts fami- 
liar amongst them ; and not to the reality or extent 
of things, nor to the various respects might be found 
among th^m, nor the different abstract considerations 
might be framed about them. Where they had no 
philosophical notions, there they had no terms to ex- 
press them: and it is no wonder men should have 
framed no names for those things they found no occa- 
sion to discourjse-of. From whence it is easy to ima- 
gine, why, as in some countries, they may have not sa 
much as the name for a .horse ; and in others, where 
they are more careful of the pedigrees of their horses, 
than of their own, that there they may have not only 
names for particular horses, but also of their several re- 
lations of kindred one to another. 
Instituted. §• ^- Thirdly, Sometimes the founda- 
tion of considering things, with reference 
to one another, is some act whereby any one comes 
by a moral right, power, or obligation to do some- 
thing. Thus a general is one that hath power to com- 
mand an army ; and an army under a general is a col-* 
lection of armed men obliged to obey one man. A 
citizen or a burgher, is one who has a right to certain 
privileges in this or that place. All this sort depend- 
ing upon men's wills, or agreement in society, I call 
instituted, or voluntary: and maybe distinguished from* 
the natural, in that they are most, if not all of them, 
some way or other alterable, and separable from the 
persons to whom they have sometimes belonged, though 
neither of the substances, sa related, be destroyed. Now 
though these are all reciprocal, as well as the rest,, and 
contain in thetn a reference of two things one to the 
other ; yet, because one of the two things often wants 
a relative name, importing that reference, men usually 
take no notice of it, and the relation is commonly 
overlooked : v. g. a patron and client are easily allowed 
to be relations, but a constable or dictator are not so 
readily, at first hearing, considered as such ; because 
there is no peculiar name for those who are under thQ 
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commaiid of a dictator^ or constable, expressing a re-^ 
lation to either of them : though it be certain, that 
either of them hath a certain power over some others ; 
and so is so far related to them, as well as a patron is to 
his client, or general to his army. 

§. 4. Fourthly, There is another sort of ^^^^ 
relation, which is the conformity, or dis- 
agreement, men's voluntary actions have to a rule to 
which they are referred, and by which they are judged 
of; which, I think, may be called moral relation, ais 
being that which denominates our moral actions, and 
deserves well to be examined ; there being no part of 
knowledge wherein we should be more careful to get 
determined ideas, and avoid, as much as may be, ob- 
scurity and confusion. Human actions, when with 
their various ends, objects, manners, and circumstances, 
they are framed into distinct complex ideas, are, as has 
been shown, so many mixed modes, a great part whereof 
have names annexed to them. Thus, supposing gra* 
titude to be a readiness to acknowledge and return 
kindness received, polygamy to be the having more 
wives than one at once; when we frame these notions 
thus in our minds, we have there so many deter- 
mined ideas of mixed modes. But this is not all 
that concerns our actions; it is not enough to have 
determined ideas of them, and to know what names 
belong to such and such combinations of ideas. We 
have a farther and greater concernment, and that is, 
to know vHiether such actions so inade up are morally 
good or bad. 

§.5. Good and evil, as hath been shown, 
b. ii. chap. 20. §. 2. and chap. 21. §.42. JJ^tif^ 
are noticing but pleasure or pain, or that 
which occasions or procures pleasure or pain to us. 
Moral good and evil then is only the conformity or 
disagreement of our voluntary actions to some law, 
whereby good or evil is drawn on us by the will and 
power of the law-maker ; which good and evil, plea- 
sure or pain, attending our observance, or breach of 
the law, by the decree of the law-maker, is that we call 
reward ami punishment. 
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Moral mlet. f ' ^' "^ ^bese moral r tdei, or fams, 60 
' which men geaerftlljr refisr, and by whicb 
they judge of the reotMmde w prairky of their actioM^ 
there seem to me to be 4jiree som, w'Hb Iheir threa 
different enforcements, or iremmd$ ^id {mniiiiflfteiite. 
For since it would be utterly in vain to SBffKKe a rale 
set to the &ee actions of men, irithout aotneacoig to 
it some enforcement of :good aitd evil *o idetemtoe ]m 
will, we must, wherever we suppose a kwt aoffpoem 
also some reward or puuifibmeut anaeKel toliaeit law. 
It would he in vain for 0oe inteUtgent being tio eei 
a rule to the actions of another, if be bad xk net m km 
power to reward the compUaoce wi&, aoDd punkh jAb^ 
viation from his rule, by Bome good aad evil, that is 
pot tlie natural product and conaequenoe ofilhe aetiott 
itself. For tliat being « «fc«<mral convaaaience oar incoiu 
yeniejace, would operate of itself witiwut a iaw* This, 
if I mistake not, k the true oatviiie •f oil imw, pre* 
perly so called. 

Laws. §• 7. The iaws tiiat mrai generally arafer 

their aotioos to, to jud^ 1^ their areoti* 
tude or obliquity, seem to me to he these ihree. I. 
The divine law. 5L The civa law. S. The law 4^ 
qpinion or reputation, j£ I may so tail it. Ay the o^i- 
latioo they bear to 4he first ©f tboBe, men jmd^ whe- 
ther their actions ace &ms or iihities ; by iflwB siecond, 
whether they be oraminal »or ianocent; aad by the 
third, wbethejr they fee idntmes <er \kxB. 
9ivinelaw, '^ ^* Oinrt;, Abe ^liiojie laiw, flwhereb^ I 
the measure mean that law which God has Bet lo tUm 
of sin and jaotioiis of fUED, wAi^tkoT fa*om«iIgated to 
*^' then^ by the light n£ »ature, oc the vioioe 

of revelation. That God heas ?gwen a rule srficrebjr 
m«n ahwiW govewa ihemseJves, Itl^k.there is nobody 
.80 brutish m to 4eny* He km a riglit to do it, w^e .aye 
bjs creatures; he jbasigoodoefis andiv^stem to dkaeetieur 
aolion^ to that which m driest:; and iie has ipmmt ttro 
£tftforc0 it by rewatrds and pfUtuahBiente, of rnfinil^ 
w^eight aad duration in ancti>er liife : for nofaod^ can 
take ufi out of bis bands. This is the only Ume tauelk 
stone of moral rectitude; and Imjt .nooifianing tham t» 
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this law k is, t^t men judge of the most considerable 
moral good or evil of their actions : that is, whether as 
duties or sins, they are like to procure them ha{>piae0S 
or misery from the hands of the Almighty. 

§. 9. Secondly, the civil laiy, the rule Cmllwir, 
iBet by the commonwealth to the actions of the memur^ 
those v(^ ho belong to it, is another rule to ofcrimesand 
which men refer their actions, to judge *"^^<^"^e- 
whether they be criminal or no. This law nobody 
overlooks, the rewards and puuishments that enforce it 
being ready at hand, and suitable to the power that 
makes it; which is the force of the commonwealth, 
engaged to protect the lives, liberties, and possessions 
of those who live according to its law ; and has power 
to take away life, liberty, or goods from him who dis- 
obeys : which is the punishment of offences commit* 
ted against this law. 

^. la Thirdly, the law of opinion or philosophical 
reputation. Virtue and vice are names lawthemea- 
pretended and supposed every- where to sure of virtue 
3taiid for actions in iheir own nature right *" ^^^^* 
and wrongs and as far as they really are so applied, Ihey 
30 fiir are co-incident with the divine Jaw aoove-mea- 
ttoned. But yet wliatever is pretended, tlus is ivisibie, 
that these names virtue and vice, in the partrcular in- 
stances of their application, through the several nations 
and societies of men in the world, are constantly at*> 
triboted only to such actons as in each oo«ntry and 
society are in reputation or discredit. Nor is it to be 
thought strange, that men tvery-where should give the 
name of virtue to those actions, whicdfi aaaongsttbem 
are judged pr€tise-wept*iy ; esnd caJl that vice, which 
they account blameable; since otherwise they would 
condemn themselves, if they sliould think any thing 
right, to which they allowed not ccMnmeikdatioit : any 
thing wro«g, which they let pass wHbout blame. Thus 
the measure c^f what is every-where caMed and esteemed 
virtue and vice, is the s^probation or dislike, praise or 
Uame, which by a secret and tacit consent establishes 
itself in the several societies, tribeS, and dubs of men 
in the world; whereby several actions come to find 
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credit or disgrace amongst them, according to the 
judgment, maxims, or fashion of that place. For though 
men uniting into polity societies have resigned up to 
the public the disposing of all their force, so that they 
cannot employ it against any fellow-citizens, any ferther 
than the law of the country directs ; yet they retain 
still the power of thinking well or ill, approving or 
disapproving of the actions of those whom they live 
amongst, and converse with : and by this approbation 
and dislike they establish amongst themselves what they 
will call virtue and vice, 

§.11. That this is the common measure of virtue 
and vice, will appc^ar to any one who considers, that 
though that passes for vice in one country, which is 
counted a virtue, or at least not vice in another ; yet, 
every-where, virtue and praise, vice and blame go 
together. Virtue is every-where that which is thought 
praise-worthy; and nothing else but that which has 
the allowance of public esteem is called virtue *. Vir- 



* Our aatbor> in his preface to the fourth edition, taking notice how 
apt men have been to mistake him, added what here follows : Of this 
the ingenious author of the discourse concerning the nature of man has 
given me a late instance, to mention no other. For the civility of his 
expressions^ and the candour that belongs to his order, forbid me to 
think, that he would have closed his preface with an insinuation, as if in 
what I had said, book ii. chap. 28, concerning the third rule which meti 
refer their actions to, I went about to ipake yittue vice, and vice virtue^ 
unless iie had mistiEiken mv meaning : which he could not have done, if 
be had but given himself the trouble to consider what the argument was 
I was then upon, and what was the chief design of that chapter, plainly 
enough set down in the fourth section, and those following. For J was 
there not laying down moral rules, but showing the original and nature 
of moral ideas, and enumerating the rules men make use of in moral 
relations, whether those rules were true or false : and, pursuant thereunto, 
I tell what has every-where that denomination, which in the language 
of that place answers to virtue, and vice in ours; which alters not the 
nature of things, though men do generally judge of, and denominate 
their actions according to the esteem and fashion of the place, or sect 
they are of. 

If he had been at the pains to reflect on what I had said, b. i. c. 3. 
(.18. and in this present chapter, §. 13, 1 4, 15, and 20, he would have 
known what I think of the eternal and unalterable nature of right and 
wrong, and what 1 call virtue and vice : and if he had observed, that« 
in the place he quotes^ I only report as matter of &ct what others call 
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toe and praise are so united, that they are called often by 
the same name. *^Sunt sua praemialaudi," says Virgil; 
and so Cicero, *' nihil habet natura praestantius, quam 
^^ honestatem, quam laudem, quam dignitatem, quam 
*^ decus ;'' which, he tells you, are all names for the same 
thing, Tusc. lib. ii. This is the language of the hea- 
then philosophers, who well understood wherein their 
notions of virtue and vice consisted, and though per-, 
haps by the different temper, education, fashion, max- 



yitixxe and vioe, he would not have foand it liable to any great excep- 
tion. For^ I thinks I am not much out in saying, that one of the rules 
made use of -in tlie world for a ground or measure of a moral relation, 
is that esteem and reputation which several sorts of actions find variously 
in the several societies of men^ according to which they are there called 
virtues or vices } and whatever authority the learned Mr. Lowde places 
in his old English dictionary, I dare say it no-where tells him (if I 
should appeal to it) that the same action is not in credit, called and 
counted a virtue in one place, which being in disrepute, passes for and 
under the name of vice in another. The taking notice that men bestow 
the names of virtue and vice according to this rule of reputation, is all 
I have done, or can be la^d to my charge to have done, towards the mak- 
ing vice virtue, and virtue vice. But the good man does well, and as 
becomes his calling, to be watchful in such points, and to take the 
alarm, even at expressions, which standing alone by themselves might 
sound ill, and be suspected* 

It is to this zeal, allowable in his function, that I forgive his citrog, 
ss he does, these words of mine, in §. 1 1 . of this chapter : ' The exhorta- 
tions of inspired teachers have not feared to appeal to common repute : 
*' Whatsoever things are lovely, whatsoever things are of good report, 
*• if there beany virtue, if there be any praise," &c. Phil. iv. 8.* with- 
out taking notice of those immediately preceding, which introduce them, 
and run Aus : ' whereby in the corruption of manners, the true bounda- 
ries of the law of nature, which ought to be the rule of virtue and 
vice, were pretty well preserved ; so that even the exhortations of in- 
qnred teadiers, &c.' by which words, and the rest of that section, it is 
plain that I brought this passage of St. P^ul, not to prove that the gene- 
ral measure of what men call virtue and vice, throughout the world, was 
the reputation and fashion of each particular society within itself $ but to 
thow, that though i( were so, yet, for reasons I there give, men, in 
that way of denominating their actions, did not for the most part much 
vary from the law of nature : which is that standing and unalterable rule, 
by which they ought to judge of the moral rectitude and pravity of 
their actions, and accordingly denoqainate them virtues or vices. Had 
Mr. Lowde considered this, he would have found it little to his purpose 
to have quoted that passage in a sense 1 used it not ; and would, I ima- 
gine, have spared the explication he subjoins to it, as not very necessary. 
'Ut I hope this second edition will give him satisfaction in the point, and 
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iwis, or iitttcresti^ of diflferent sorts of men, it fe|I otrt 
that what was thought praise-worthy m one pface, 
escaped not censure in another ; and so in different so* 
cietied, virtues and vices were changed; yet, as to the 
main, they for the most part kept the same every-where. 
Fot since nothing can be more natural, than to encou-^ 
rage with esteem and reputation that wherein every one 



that this matter is now so expressed, as to show him there was no cause ' 
of scruple. 

Though I am forced to difler from him in those apprehensions he has 
e^pesMd Ia th* latter enct ^ hu preface, concerning what I had said 
stent viftud and vice; yot we are hener agreed than he diiftks, in wfaMi 
he says in his third chapter,, p. 7^* concerning natural inscription iiod 
innate notions. I shall not deny him the privilege he claims p. 52. to 
state tfaequestion a» he pleases^ especiaUy when he states it so, as to leave 
nothing in iit conlr^y to what I have said: for, according to bimy uh 
nafie notions being conditional things, depending upon tbecoiKnirraaap 
of several other circumstances, in order to the saiars exerting them ; tSk 
that he says for innate, imprinted, im^essed notions (for of innate ideas 
he says nothing at all) amopnts at last only to this; that there are cerfaiii 
ptepositions^ which, though the soul ftom the beginning, or when a BoaiB 
IS bom, does not know, yet by assistance from the ontward sensesy 
and the help of some previous cultivation, it may afterwatds come cer« 
tainly to know the truth of; which is no more than what I have affirmed 
in my first book. For I anppeae by the $oal*» exerting them^ he me«it 
its beginning to know them, or else the soul's exerting of trotions will 
ba to me a very uaintelli^le expression; and 1 think at best is a very 
unfit one in this case, it misleading men's thoughts by an insinuadoii, aa 
if these notiona wera in the Dund before the sdoi exorts lliem, i. e. before 
thay are known : whereas truly before they are knowft, there is nothing 
of ^>em in the mind, but a capacity to know then}, wh«i the eosoar- 
rence of those circumstances, which this ingenious audxHr thinks neoeasay 
in order to the soul's exerting thetn, brings them into our knowledge. 

P. 52. I find him ^press it thus| ' these naturd aotioiis ue net ao 
uaprinted npnan the sodx as that they naturallyand necessarily exert theno* 
selves (even in diildren and idiots) without any assistance irom theoiil* 
wa«d seoees, or without the help of sooie previoua cultiratioii.' Here 
he says they exert themselves,, as p. 78. that the soul exerts them. When 
he \m explained to himself or odH»a what he means by the soul's exerting 
innate notionsy or their eaerting tbemselves, and wiai that previongcol* 
tivation and ctroumstaacaa, in order to their being exerted, are ; he wiU^ 
I suppose, find there is so little of controvert ^ween him and me in 
the point, bating that be ci^ tkat exarti^ of notions, which 1 in a monro 
vu^r style cdl knowing, thai I have reason to think he brought in my 
naoie upoB Uus occasion iMity ont of the pleasure bo haa to spMk civMljr 
of me I which I ^ust grate^ly adsnowledge ba has done wherever he 
OMntiens me, not without confonring onrSBie, at aome others have done^ 
ai tide I have no rig^ to. 
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fittds his'dktadtage^ and to blmae and di^oimtenance 
the cMdltary; ift is no wonder tba* esteem and discredit, 
virtue and vioe, siiDidd m m great measttre erery-where 
OorresfMBd witii the undiangeable ruJe cf right and 
wrong, which the law of God bath established : there 
being nodhing that 9» directly and visibly secures and 
aikancea tfee general good of mankind in this world, 
as obedience to the lawi9 he has set them^ and nothing 
that breeds such mischiefs and confusion^ as the ne^ect 
of them. And therefore men, without xenounctng all 
sense zxbSl reason, aifid their own interest, which they 
are so constant^ true to, could not generally mistake 
in placing their commendation and blame on that side 
that really deserved it not. Nay, even those men whose 
practice v^zs otherwise, failed not to give their approba>- 
tion right ; few being depraved to ^at degree, as not 
to condemn, at least in others, the faults they them- 
selves were guilty of: whereby, even in the corruption 
of manners, the true boundaries of the law of nature, 
which ought to be the rule of virtue and vice, were 
pretty well preferred. So that even the exhortations 
of inspired teachers have not feared to appeal to com- 
mon repute : ** Whatsoever is lovely, whatsoever is of 
good report, if there be any virtue, if there be ahy 
praise," &c. Phil. iv. 8. 

§. 12. If any one shall imagine that I Itaenforce- 
bave forgot my own notion of a law, when ™^'^^^™" 
I make the law, whereby men judge of vir- ^d'aiacre- 
tne and vice, to be nothing else but the dit. 
consent of private men, who have not authority enough 
to make a law : especially wanting that, which is so ne- 
cessary and essential to a law, a power to enforce it : I 
think I may say, that he who imagines commenda4;ion 
and disgrace not to be strong motives to men, to ao 
commodate themselves to the opinions aiNl rules of 
thoee with whom they converse, seems little skilled in 
the nature w history of mankind: the greatest part 
whereof he shall find to govern themselves chiefly, if 
not solely, by this law of fashion ; and so they do that 
which keeps them in reputation with their company, 
VAxXe regand the laws of Ood^ or the magistrate. The 
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penalties that attend the breach of Grod's Xmb^ %ome, 
nay, perhaps most men^ seldom seriously reflect on; 
and amongst those that do, m^my, whilst they break the 
law, entertain thoughts of future reconciliation^ and 
making their peace for such breaches. And as to the 
punishments due from the laws of the commonwealth, 
they frequently flatter themselves with the hopes of im- 
punity. But no man escapes the punishment, of their 
censure and dislike, who ofiends against the fashion 
and opinion x>f the . company he keeps, and would re- 
commend himself to. Nor is there one of ten thou*- 
sand, who is stiff and insensible enough to bear up 
under the constant dislike and condemnation of his 
own club. He must be of a strange and unusual con- 
stitution, who can content himself to live in constant 
disgrace and disrespute with his own particular society. 
Solitude many men have sought, and been reconciled 
to: but nobody, that has the least thought or sense 
of a man about him, can live in society under the 
constant dislike and ill opinion of his familiars, and 
those he converses with. This is a bu^rden too heavy 
for human suflerance : and he must be made up of irre-* 
concileable contradictions, who can take pleasure in 
company, and yet be insensiUe of contempt and dis- 
grace from his companions. 

These three §• ^^' These three then, firsts the law of 
laws the God; secondly, the law of politic socie- 
rulesofmo- ties; thirdly, the law of fashion, or private 
ral good and censure; are those to which men variously 
compare their actions ; and it is by their 
conformity to one of these laws that they take their 
measures, when they would judge of their moral recti- 
tude, and denominate their actions good or bad. 
Molality is §• ^*« Whether the rule, to which, as to 
the relation a touchstone, we bring our voluntary ac- 
of actions to tions, to examine them by, and try their 
these rules. gQQduess, and accordingly to name them : 
which is, as it were, the mark of the value we set 
upon them : whether, I say^ we take that rule from 
the fashion of the country^ or the will df a law- 
maker, the mind is easily able to observe the relation 
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any action hath to it, and to jndge whether the action 
agrees or disagrees with the rule; and so hath a notion 
of moral goodness or evil, which is either conformity 
or not conformity of any action to that rule : and there- 
fore is often called moral rectitude. This rule being 
nothing but a collection of several simple ideas, the 
conformity thereto is but so ordering the action, that 
the simple ideas belonging to it may correspond to 
those which the law requires. And thus we see how 
moral beings and notions are founded on, and termi- 
nated in these simple ideas we have received from sen- 
sation or reflection. For example, let us consider the 
complex idea we signify by the word murder ; and when 
we have taken it asunder, and examined ail the particu- 
lars, we shall filfid them to amount to a collection of 
simple ideas derived from reflection or sensation, viz. 
first, from reflection on the operations of our own 
minds, we have the ideas of willing, considering, pur- 
posing before-liand, malice, or wishing 111 to another; 
and also of life, or perception, and self-motion. Se- 
condly, from sensation we have the collection of those 
simple sensible ideas which are to be found in a man, 
and of some action, whereby we put an end to percep- 
tion and motion in the man ; all whjch simple ideas are 
comprehended in the word murder, Tljis collection 
of simple ideas l^eing found by me to agree or disagree 
*#§th the esteem of the country I have been bred iUj, 
and to be held by most men there worthy praise or 
Wiame,! call the action virtuous or vicious: if I have 
the win of a supreme invisible law- giver foi* my rule; 
then, as I supposed the action commanded or forbid- 
den by God, I call it good or evil, sin or duty : and 
if I compare it to the civil law, the rule made by the 
legislative power of the country, I call it lawful or un-' 
lawfM, a crime or no ci^ime. »o that whencesoever we 
take the rule of moral actions, or by what standard 
towet we frame in our minds the ideas of virtues or 
riceis, they consist only and are made up of collections 
of simple ideas, which we originally received from sense 
^r reflection, and their rectitude or obliquity consists 
Vbtt. 11. H 
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in the agreement or disagreement with those patterns 
prescribed by some law. 

§. 15. To conceive rightly of moral actions, we must 
take notice of them under this two-fold consideration. 
. First, as they are in themselves each made up of such 
a collection of simple ideas. Thus drunkenness, or 
lying, signify such or such a collection of simple ideas^ 
which I call mixed modes, and in this sense they are 
as much positive absolute ideas, as the drinking of a 
horse, or speaking of a parrot. Secondly, our actions 
are considered as good, bad, or indifferent ; and in this 
respect they are relative, it being their conformity to, 
or disagreement with some rule that makes them to be 
regular or irregular, good or bad: and so, as far as they 
are compared with a rule, and thereupon denominated, 
they come under relation. Thus the challenging and 
fighting with a man, as it is a certain positive mod^ 
or particular sort of action, by particular ideas, dis- 
tinguished from all others, is called duelling: which, 
when considered in relation to the law of God, will de- 
serve the name sin ; to the law of fashion, in some 
countries, valour and virtue ; and to the municipal laws 
of some governments, a capital crime. In this case, 
^,when the positive mode has one name, and another 
name as it stands in relation to the law, the distinction 
^may as easily be observed, as it is in substances, where 
one name, v. g. man, is used to signify the thing; an- 
other, V. g. father, to signify the relation. 
Thedeno- §• l6. But because very frequently the 
mipations of positive idea of the action, and its moral 
actions often relation, are comprehended to&ether under 

mislead us. j xl j j r 

one name, and the same word made use of 

' to express both the mode or action, and its moral rec- 
titude or obliquity; therefore the relation itself is less 
taken notice of, and there is often no distinction made 
between the positive idea of the action, and the refer- 
ence it has to a rule. By which confusion of these 
two distinct considerations under one term, those who 
yield too easily to the impressions of sounds, and are 
forward to take names for things, are often misled in 
their judgment of actions. Thus the taking from an* 
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other what is faiS) without his knowledge or allowance^ 
is properly called stealing ; but that name being com^ 
monly understood to signify also the moral pravity of • 
the action, and to denote its contrariety to the law, men 
are apt to condemn whatever they hear called stealing 
as an ill action, disagreeing with the rule of right. And 
yet the private taking away his sword from a madman, 
to prevent his doing mischief, though it be properly de- 
nominated stealing, as the name of such a mixed mode; 
yet when compared to the law of God, and considered 
in its relation to that supreme rule, it is no sin or trans- 
gression, though the name stealing ordinarily carries 
such an intimation with it. 

§* 17. And thus much for the relation of j^^j ^^ • ^ 
human actions to a law, which therefore I numcrdWe." 
call moral relation. 

It would make a volume to go over all sorts of rela- 
tions ; it is not therefore to be expected that I should 
here niention them all. It suffices to our present pur- 
^se to show by these, what the ideas are we have of 
this comprehensive consideration, called relation : which 
is so various, and the occasions of it so many (as many 
as there can be of comparing things one to another) 
rthat it is not very easy to reduce it to rules, or under 
just heads. Those I have mentioned, I think, are 
j9ome of the most considerable, and such as may serve 
to let us see from whence we get our ideas of relations, 
and wherein they are founded. But before I quit this 
argument, from what has been said, give me leave to 
observe; 

§. 1*. First, That it is evident, that all All relations 
relation terminates in, and is ultimately terminate in 
founded on those simple ideas we have got «mpleidea8. 
from sensation or reflection : so that all that we have in 
our thoughts ourselves (if we think of any thing, or 
have any meaning) or would signify to others, when we 
use words slianding for relations, is nothing but some 
simple ideas, or collections of simple ideas, compared 
one with another. This is so manifest in that sort called 
^proportional, that nothing can be more: for when a 
man says, honey is sweeter than wax, it is plain t];iat his 

H S 
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thoughts m this rdation termitiate in this simple idea^ 
sweetness. Which is equally true of ril t^ie rest; though 
where they are compounded or decompoanded, the 
simple ideas they are made np of are, perhaps, seldom 
taken notice of. V. g. when the word father is men- 
tioned; first, there is meant that particular species^ ot 
collective idea, signified by the word man. Secondly, 
those sensible simple ideas, signified by the word g^ne* 
ration : and, thirdly, the effects of it, a^ all the simple 
ideas signified by the word child. So the word fi'iend 
being taken for a man, who loves, and is ready to do 
good to another, has all these following ideas to the 
making of it up : first, all the simple ideas, comprehend- 
ed in the word man, or intelligent being. Secondly, 
the idea of love. Thirdly, the idea of readiness or diSi. 
position. Fourthly, the idea of action, which is any 
kind of thought or motion. Fifl;hly, the idea of good, 
which signifies any thing that may advance his happi^ 
tiess, and terminates at last, if examined, in particular 
simple ideas; of which the word good in general signi- 
fies any one, but, if removed from all simple ideas 
quite, it signifies nothing at all. And thus also all 
moral words terminate at last, though perhaps more 
remotely, in a collection of simple ideas; tiie immediate 
signification of relative words, beitfg very often other 
supposed known relations ; which, if traced one to an- 
other, still end in simple ideas. 

We hare or^ '§• 19. Secondly, That in relations we 
llinarilya» have for the most part, if not always, as 
clear (or ^\q^^ ^ notion of the relation, as we have 
notion of of those simple* ideas, wherein it is founded, 
the relation. Agreement or disagreement, whereon rela- 
as of its tion depends, being things whereof we have 
f^imdaiioA. commonly as clear ideas, as of any other 
whatsoever; it being but the distinguishing simple 
-ideas, or their degrees one firom another, without 
which we could have no distinct knowledge at all. For 
if I have a clear idea of sweetness, Hght or extension, 
I have too, of equal, or more or less of each of these*: 
if I know what it is for one man to be born of a wo- 
man, y\z. Sempronia, I know what it is for. another 
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man to be born of the same woman Sempronia^ and 
$o have as clear a notion of brothers, as of births^ and 
perhaps clearer. For if I believed that Sempronia dug 
Titus out of the pargley-bed (as they used to tell chil- 
dren) and thereby became his mother; and that after- 
wards, in the same manner, she dug Caius out of the 
parsley-bed ; I had as clear a notion of the relation of 
brothers between them, as if I had all the skill of a 
midwife : the notion that the same woman contributed, 
as mother, equally to their births, (though I were igno- 
rant or mistaken in the manner of it), being that on 
which I grounded the relation, and that they agreed in 
that circumstance of birth, let it be what it will. The 
comparing them then in their descent from the same 
person, without knowing the particular circumstances 
of that descent, is enough to found my notion of their 
having or not having the relation of brothers. But 
though the ideas of piarticular relations are capable of 
being as clear and distinct in the minds of those, who 
will duly consider them, as those of mixed modes, and 
more determinate than those of substances ; vet the 
names belonging to relation are often of as doubtful 
and uncertain signification, as those of substances or 
mixed modes, and fmuch more than those of simple 
idem : because relative words being the marks of this 
comparison, which is made only by men's thoughts, 
and is an idea only in men's minds, men frequently 
apply them to different comparisons of things, accord- 
ing to their own imaginations, which do not always 
correspond with those of others using the same name. 

§. 20. Thirdly, That in these I call mo- Theootio» 
ral relations, I have a true notion of rela- of the reU- 
tion by comparing the action with the rule, ^^^ «J^« 
whether, the rule be true or false. For if I S^^^^e 
measure any thing by a yard, I know whe- aoyactioaii 
ther the thing I measure be longer or shorter compared to 
than that supposed yard, though perhaps ^tme or 
the yard I measure by be not exactly the •^ 
standard ; whicli indeed is another inquiry. For though 
the rule be erroneous, and I mistaken in it ^ yet the 
agreement or disagreement observable in that which I 
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compare with, makes me perceive the relation. Though 
measuring by a wrong rule, I shall thereby be brought 
to judge amiss of its moral rectitude, because I have 
tried it by that which is not the true rule ; yet I am 
not mistaken in the relation which that action bears to 
that rule I compare it to, which is agreement or dis- 
agreement. , 



CHAP. XXIX. 

Of Clear and Obscure^ Distinct and Cmfused Ideas. 

Ideas, some §• 1. HaVING shown the original of our 
clear and ideas, and taken a view of their several sorts ^ 
*he^^ ob considered the difference between the simple 
scure and" ^^^ ^^e complex, and observed how the com- 
confiised. plex ones are divided into those of modes, 
substances, and relations; all which, T think, 
is necessary to be done by any one, who would acquaint 
himself thoroughly with the progress of the mind in its 
apprehension and knowledge of things : it will, per- 
haps, be thought I have dwelt long enough upon the 
examination of ideas. I must, nevertheless, crave leave 
to offer some few other considerations concerning them. 
The first is, that some are clear, and others obscure i 
some distinct, and others confused. 
CUar and §• 2. The perception of the mind being 

obscure €x- most aptly explained bywords relating to 
jf>lainedby i)^^ sight, we shall best understand what is 
^^ * meant by clear and obscure in our ideas^ 

by reflecting on what we call clear and obscure in the 
objects of Sight. Light being that which discovers to 
us visible objects, we give the name of obscure to 
that which is not placed in a light sufHcient to disco- 
ver minutely to us the figure and colours, which are 
observ^le in it, and which, in a better light, would 
be discernible. In like manner our simple ideas are 
clear, when they are such as the objects themselvesj 
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from whence they were taken, did or might, in a well- 
ordered sensation or perception, present them. Whilst 
the memory retains them thus, and can produce them 
to the mind, whenever it has occasion to consider 
'them, they are clear ideas. So far as they either want 
any thing of the original exactness, or have lost any of 
their first freshness, and are, as it were, faded or tar- 
nished by time ; so far are they obscure. Complex 
ideas, as they are made up of simple ones, so they are 
clear when the ideas that go to their composition are 
clear: and the number and order of those simple ideas, 
that are the ingredients of any complex one, is determi- 
nate and certain. 

§. 3. The causes of obscurity in simple 
ideas seem to be either dull organs, or very Causw of 
slight and transient impressions made by the ^ *^" ^* 
objects, or else a weakness in the memory not able 
to retain them as received. For, to return again to visi- 
ble objects to help us to apprehend this matter : if the 
organs or faculties of perception, like wax over-har- 
dened with cold, will not receive the impression of the 
seal, from the usual impulse wont to imprint it ; or, 
like wax of a temper too soft, wiir not hold it well 
when well imprinted ; or else supposing the wax of a 
temper fit, but the seal not applied with a sufficient 
force to make a clear impression : in any of these cases 
the print left by the seal will be obscure. This, I sup- 
pose, needs no application to make it plainer. 

§. 4. As a clear idea is that whereof the DistlnctaiMl 
mind has such a full and Evident percep- confused, 
tion, as it does receive from an outward ob- '*^*^* 
ject operating duly on a well-disposed organ ; so a dfe- 
tinct idea is that wherein the mind perceives a differ 
ence from all other ; and a confused idea is such a one, 
as is not sufficiently distinguishable from another, from 
which it ought to be different. 

§.5. If no idea be confused, but such obieetioa^ 
as is not sufficiently distinguishable from ' 

another, from which it ^ould be different ; it will be 
hard, may any one say, to find any where a confused 
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idea. For kt any ideii be as it wiU^ it cao be no other 
but such as the mind perceives it to be; aod that verj 
perception suflSciently distinguishes it from all other 
eas, which canntot be other, i. e. different, without 
being perceived to bf? so. No idea therefore can be un^ 
distiiiguishable from another, from which it ought to 
be different, unless you would have it different from 
itself: for from all other it is evidently difffereQt. 
Confuftion §f 6. To remove this difficulty, and to 
of ideas is m help us tp copceive aright what it is that 
reference to mak^s the confusion ideas are at any time 
«r names, ch^j-ge^^jg ^jt^^ ^g uju^t Consider, that 

things ranked under distinct names are supposed dif- 
ferent enough to b^ distinguished, and so each sort by 
its peculiar name may be marked, and discoursed of 
a-part upon any occasion : and there is nothing more 
evident, than that the greatest part of different names 
are supposed to stand for different things. Now every 
idea a man has being visibly what it is, and distinct 
from all other ideas but itself; that which makes jt 
confused, is, when it is such, that it may as well be 
Called by another name, as that which it is expressed 
by : the difference which keeps the things (to be ranked 
under those two different names) distinct, and makes 
some of them belong rather to the one, and some of 
them to the other of those names, being left out ; and 
so the distinction, which was intended to be kept up by 
those different names, is quite lost. 
Defaulti 4 §. 7^ The defaults which usually occa- 
TcmfoJ^n''^ sion this confusion, I tliink, are phiefly 

these following: 
First, com. First, when any complex idea (for it is 
plex ideas complex ideas that are most liable to con- 
made up of fusion) is made up of too small a number 
too few Sim- ^f simple ideas, and such only as are com- 
ones. ^^^ ^^ other things, whereby the differences 
that make it deserve a different name, are left; out. Thus 
he that has an idea made up of barely the simple ones 
of a beast with spots^ has but a confused idea of a 
leopard ; it not beipg thereby suflBciently distipguished 
from a lynx, and several other sorts of beasts that are 
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spotted So that such an idea^ though it hath the pe- 
culiar name leopard, is not distinguishable from those 
designed by the names lynx or panther, and niay as 
well come under the name J^nx as leopard. How 
much the custom of defining ot words by general termg 
contributes to make the ideas we would express by 
them confused and undetermined, I Jeave others to 
consider. This is evident, that confused ideas are such 
as render the use of words uncertain^ and take away 
the benefit of distinct names. When the ideas, for whicn 
we use diflferent terms, have not a difference answerable 
to their distinct names, and so cannot be distinguished 
by them, there it is that they are truly confused. 

§. 8. Secondly, Another fault which Secondlv,or 
makes our ideas confused, is, when though **® simple 
the particulars that make up any idea are in blrf^^. 
number enough: yet they are so jun^bled derlyto* * 
together, that it is not easily discernible, g^her. 
whether it more belongs to the name that is given it, 
than to any other. There is nothing properer to make 
us conceive this confusion, than a sort of pictures 
usually shown as surprising pieces of art, wherein 
the colours, as they are laid by the pencil on the table 
itself, mark out very odd and unusual figures, and have 
no discernible order in their position. This draught, 
thus made up of parts wherein no symmetry nor order 
appears^ is in itself no more a confused thing, than 
the picture of a cloudy sky; wherein though there be 
as little order of colours or figures to be found, yet no- 
body thinks it a confused picture. What is it thue 
that makes it be thought confused^ since the want of 
symmetry does not ? as it is plain it does not; for an- 
other draught made, barely in imitation of this, could 
not be called confused. I answer, that which makes it 
be thought confused, is, the applying it to some name, 
to which it does no more discemibly belong, than to some 
other: v. g. When it is said to be the picture of a man, 
or Caesar, then any one with reason counts it confused: 
because it is not discernible, in that state, to belong 
more to the name man, or Csesar, than to the name 
^baboon, or Pompey; which are supposed to stand £9r 
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different ideas from those signified by man, or Caesar. 
But when a cylindrical mirrour, placed right, hath re- 
duced those irregular lines on the table into their due 
order and proportion, then the confusion ceases, and 
the eye presently sees that it is a man, or Caesar, i. e. 
that it belongs to those names; and that it is suffici- 
ently distinguishable from a baboon, or Pompey, i, e, 
from the ideas signified by those names. Just thus it 
is with our ideas, which are as it were the pictures of 
things. No one of these mental draughts, however the 
parts are put together, can be called confused (for they 
are plainly discernible as they are) till it be ranked 
under .some ordinary name, to which it cannot be dis- 
cerned to belong, any more than it does to some other 
name of an allowed different signification. 
Thirdly, or §• 9- Thirdly, A third defect that fre- 
are mutable quently gives the name of confused to our 
and unde- ideas, is, when any one of them is uncer- 
teroniied. ^^^^ ^^^ undetermined. Thus we may ob- 
serve men, who not forbearing to use the ordinary 
words of their language, till they have learned their 
precise signification, change the idea they make this or 
that term stand for, almost as often as they use it. 
He that does this, out of uncertainty of what he should 
leave out, or put into his idea of church or idolatry, 
every time he thinks of either, and holds not steady to 
any one precise combination of ideas that makes it up, 
is said to have a confused idea of idolatry or the church : 
though this be still for the same reason as the former, 
viz. because a mutable idea (if we will allow it to be 
one idea) cannot belong to one name rather than an- 
other ; and so loses the distinction that distinct names 
are designed for. 

Confusion, §• ^^^ % "^^^^ ^^^ *^^^^ ^^'^^ ^^ "^^^ 

without re- observe how much names, as supposed 
ferenceto steady signs of things, and by their dif- 
iiameg,hard. fereuce to stand for and keep things dis- 
j^^onceira. ^j^^^ that in themselves are different, are 
the occasion of denominating ideas distinct 
or confused, by a secret and unobserved reference the 
mind niakes of its ideas to such names. This perhaps 
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will be fuller understood, after what I say of words, in 
the third book, has been read and considered. But 
without taking notice of such a reference of idea$ to 
distinct names, as the signs of distinct things, it will 
be hard to say what a confused idea is. And there- 
fore when a man designs, byany name, a sort of things, 
or any one particular thing, distinct from all others, 
the complex idea he annexes to that name is the more 
distinct, the more particular the ideas are, and the 
greater and more determinate the number and order of 
them is, whereof it is made up. For the more it has 
of these, the more it has still of the perceivable dif- 
ferences, whereby it is kept separate and distinct from 
all ideas belonging to other names, even those that ap- 
proach nearest to it; and thereby all confusion with 
them is avoided. 

§. II. Confusion, making it a difficulty Conftigion 
to separate two things that should be sepa- concerns al- 
rated, concerns always two ideas ; and those ways two 
tnost, which most approach one another. *^*^* 
Whenever therefore we suspect any idea to be confused, 
we must examine what other it is in danger to be con- 
founded with, or which it cannot easily be separated 
from ; and that will always be found an idea belonging 
to another name, and so should be a different thing, 
from which yet it is not sufficiently distinct; being 
either the same with it, or making a part of it, or at 
least as properly called by that name, as the other it is 
ranked under; and so kaeps not that difference from 
that other idea, which the different names import. 

§. 12. This, I think, is the confusion pro- 
per to ideas, which still carries with it a se- ^cmf^ion. 
cret reference to names. At least, if there be 
any other confusion of ideas, this is that which most} 
of all disorders men's thoughts and discourses : ideas, 
as ranked under names, being those that for the most 
part men reason of within themselves, and always those 
which they commune about with others. And there- 
fore where there are supposed two different ideas marked 
by two different names, which are not as distinguisha- 
ble as the sounds that stand for them^ there never £uls 
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to be.confasion: ^udwh^re any ideas are distmct as the 
ideas of those two sounds they are marked by, there can 
be between them no confusion. The way to prevent it 13 
to collect and unite into one complex idea, as precisely 
as is possible, ail those ingredients whereby it is differ* 
enced from others ; and to them so united in a determi* 
nate number and order, apply steadily the ^ame name* 
But this neither accommodating men's ease or vanity, or 
serving any design but that of naked truth> which is not 
always the thing aimed at, such exactness is rather to 
be wished than hoped for. And since the loose appUca^ 
tion of names to undetermined, variable, and almost no 
ideas, serves both to cover our own ignorance, as well as 
to perplex and confound others, which goes for learning 
and superiority in knowledge, it is no wonder that most 
men should use it themselves, whilst they complain of it 
in others. Though, I think, no small part of the confu- 
sion to be found in the notions of men might by care 
land ingenuity be avoided, yet I am far from concluding 
it every^where wilful. Some ideas are so complex, and 
made up of so many parts, that the memory does not 
easily retain the very same precise combination of simF- 
ple ideas under one names much less are we able con- 
stantly to divine for what precise complex idea auch a 
name stands in another man's use of it. From the first 
of these, follows confusion in ^a man's own reasonings 
and opinions within himself ; from the latter, frequent 
confusion in discoursing and arguing with others. But 
having more at large treated of words, their defects and 
abuses, in the following book, I shall here say no more 
of it. 

Complex §• ^^' ^"^ complex ideas being made up. 

. ideas maybe of collections, and so variety of simple ones^ 
distinct in may accordingly be very clear and distinct 
^'^g|"[*>^^ in one part, and very obscure and confused 
aether* *" ^^ another* In a man who speaks of a 
chiliaedron, or a body of a thousand sides, 
the ideas of the figure may be very confused, tho^gh 
that of the number be very distinct ; so that he being 
able to discourse and demonstrate concerning that part 
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of hiscomfikK ictea^whicb depeftds upon the number 
of a thousand, he is apt to think he has a distinck 
idea c^ a chiliaedron ; though it be plain he has no 
precise idea of its figure, so as to distinguish it by that^ 
from one tl^t has bat 999 sides; the not observing 
wbereof causes no small errour in men's thoughts, and 
canfiiston in xHn&x discourses. 

§. 14. He that thinks be ha» a distinct r^:^^ t^^^^^ 
idea of the figure of a chiliaedron^ let him heeded, 
for triaUsake take another parcel of the crafetconftH 
same uniform matter, via. gold, or wax^ awnmoiw 
of an equal bulk, and make it into a figure "^'^^"S^* 
of 9d9 sides ; he will, I doubt not, be able to distin- 
guish these two ideas one from another, by the number 
oi sides ; and reason and argue distinctly about them^ 
whilst he keeps his thoughts and reasoning to that part 
only of these ideas, which is oontaiued in their numbers.; 
as that the sides of the one could be ditided into two 
equal numbers, and of die others not, &c But when 
he goes about to distinguii^ them by their figure, ht 
will there be presently at a loss, and not be able, I think^ 
to frame in his mind two ideas, one of them distinct 
^m the other, by the bare figwe of these two pieces of 
gold ; as he coidd^ if the same parcels of gold were made 
one into a cidbe, the other a &ffite of five sides. In which 
incomplete ideas, we are vary apt to imposp on oursel ve^^ 
and wrangle with others, especially where they have 
particular and fkmiiiar names. For being satisfied in 
thai part of the idea, which we have dear ; and the name 
which is familiar to us, being applied to the whole, con- 
taining that p€Ut also which is^ imperfect and obscure: 
we are apt to use it for that confiised part, and draw de- 
ductions from it, in jthe obscure part of its s»gntficMion, 
as confidently as we do fnnn the other. 

§. 15. Having frequently in oar mouths 
the name eternity^ we are ajpt to think we S'eS! ^ 
have a positive eomf»isheneive idea of it, 
which is as mudi as to say, that there is no part of that 
' duratfOtt which is not dearly cosatained in our idea. It 
iftma that he that thinks so may have a clear idea of 
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duration ; he may also h^ve a very clear idea of a very 
great length of duration ; he may also have a clear idea of 
the comparison of that great one with still a greater : but 
it not being possible for him to include in his idea of any 
duration, let it be as great as it will, the whole extent to- 
gether of a duration, where he supposes no end, that part 
of his idea, which is still beyond the bounds of that large 
duration, he represents to his own thoughts, is very ob- 
scure andundeteriinined. And hence it is that in disputes 
and reasonings concerning eternity, or any other infinite, 
we are apt to blunder^ and involve ourselves in manifest 
absurdities. 

• vr ^* ^^* '" matter we have no dear ideas 

of matter ^^ ^^^ smallness of parts much beyond the 
smallest that occur to any of our senses ; 
and therefore when we talk of the divisibility of matter 
in infinitum, though we have clear ideas of division 
and divisibility, and have also clear ideas of parts made 
put of a whole by division ; yet we have but very ob- 
scure and confused ideas of corpuscles, or minute bodies 
so to be divided, when by former divisions they are re- 
duced to a smallness much exceeding the perception of 
any of our senses ; and so all that we have clear and dis- 
tinct ideas of, is ofwhat division in general or abstractedly 
is, and the relation of totum and parts : but of the bulk 
of the body, to be thus infinitely divided after certain 
progressions^ I think, we have no clear nor distinct id^ 
at all. For I ask any one, whether taking the smallest 
atom of dust he ever saw, he has any distinct idea (bating 
still the number, which concerns not extension) betwixt 
the 100,000th, and the l,000,000th part of it. Or if he 
thinks he can refine his ideas to that degree, without 
losing sight of them, let him add t^n cyphers to each, of 
those numbers. Such a degree of smallness is not unrea- 
sonable to be supposed, since a division carried. on so far 
brings it no nearer the end of infinite division, than tte 
first division into two halves does. I mudt confess, for \ , 
my part, I have no clear distinct ideas of the different 
bulk or extension of those bodies, having but a very ob^ - 
scure one of either of them. So that» I think, when we 
talk of division of bodies in infinitum, our idea of their 
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distinict bulks, which is the subject and foundation of 
division, comes, after a little progression, to be con- 
founded, and almost lost in obscurity. For that idea, 
which is to represent only bigness, must be very ob- 
scure and confused, which we cannot distinguish from 
pne ten times as big, but only by number ; so that we 
have clear distinct ideas, we may say, of ten and one, 
but no distinct ideas of two such extensions. It is 
plain from hence, that when we^ talk of infinite divi- 
sibility of body, or extension, our distinct and clear 
ideas are only of numbers ; but the clear distipct ideas ' 
of extension, after some progress of division, are quite 
lost : and of such minute parts we have no distinct 
ideas at all: but it returns, as all our ideas of infinite 
do, at last to that of number always to be added ; but 
thereby never amounts to any distinct idea of actual 
infinite parts. We have, it is true, a clear idea of di- 
vision, as often as we think of it ; but thereby we have 
no more a clear idea of infinite parts in matter, than 
we have a clear idea of an infinite number, by being able 
still to add new numbers to any assigned numbers we 
have : endless divisibility giving us no more a clear and 
distinct idea of actually infinite parts, than endless ad- 
dibility (if I may so speak) gives us a clear and dis* 
tinct idea of an actually infinite number; they both 
being only in a power still of increasing the number, 
be it already as great as it will. So that of what re- 
mains to be added (wherein consists the infinity) we 
have but an obscure, imperfect, and confused idea ^ 
from or about which we can argue or reason with no 
certainty or clearness, no mdre than we can in arith- 
metic, about a number of which we have no such dis- 
tinct idea as we have of 4 or 100 ; but only this rela- 
tive obscure one, that compared to any other, it is still 
bigger: and we have no more a clear positive idea of it 
when we say. or conceive, it is bigger, or more titan 
. 400,000,000, than if we should say it is bigger than 40, 
or 4; 400,000,000 having no nearer a proportion to 
vthe end of addition, or number, than 4. For he that 
adds orUy 4 to 4, and so proceeds, sbsdl as s<Km come 
to the end of all addition, as he that adds 400,000,000 
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to 400,000,060. And so likewise in eternity, he that 
has an idea of bnt four years, has as much a posi- 
tive complete idea of eternity, as he that has one of 
400,000,000 of years : for what remains of eternity be- 
yond either of these two numbers of years is as clear 
to the one as the other ; i. e. neither of them has any 
clear positive idea of it at alL For he that adds only 
four years to 4, and so on, shall as soon reach eternity, 
as he that adds 400,000,000 of years, and so on ; or, 
if he please, doubles the increase as often as he will : 
the remaining abyss being still as far beyond the end of 
all these progressions, as it is from the length of a day 
or an hour. For nothing finite bears any proportion 
to infinite; and therefore our ideas, whidh ^re all 
finite, cannot bear any. Thus it is also in our idea of 
extension, when we increase it by addition, as well as 
when we diminish it by division, and would enlarge 
our thoughts to infinite space. After a few doublings 
of those ideas of extension, which are the largest we 
are accustomed to have, we lose the clear distinct idea 
of that space : it becomes a confiisedly great one. With 
a surplus of still greater ; about which, when we would 
argue or reason, we shall always find ourselves at a loss; 
confused ideas in our arguings and deductions from that 
part of them which is confused always leading us into 
confusion. 



CH4P« XXX. 
Of Real and Fantastical Ideas. 

^al ideas §; ^* BESIDES whi^ we hare already men- 
weconrorno tioiied ooncertiing ideas, other oonsidera- 
ableto^w tiotts bdoug to them, in reference to things 
arc etypea. ^^^ whence they are taken, or v^tch they 
may be supposed to represent: and thus, I thinks they 
may come under a direeff^ dMstimttion ; and are 
^ First, ei&er ical or fiuitastical/ 
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Secondly, adequate or inadequate* 

Thirdly, true or false. 

First, by real ideas, I mean such as have a founda- 
tion in nature ; such as have a conformity with the real 
being and existence of things, or with their archetypes. 
Fantastical or chimerical I call such as have no founda* 
tion in nature, nor have any conformity with that reality 
of being to which they are tacitly referred as to their 
archetyjies. If we examine the several sorts of ideas 
before-mentioned, we shall find, that, 

§. «. First, our simple ideas are all real, simple ideat 
all agree to the reality of thmgs, not that all rM. 
they are sdl of them the hnages or represent- 
ations of what does exist ; the contrary whereof, itt 
all but the primary qualities of bodies, hath been al- 
ready shown. But though whiteness and coldness are 
no more in snow than pain is ; yet those ideas of white- 
ness and coldness, pain, &c. being in us the effects of 
powers in things without us, ordained by our Maker 
to j^roduce in us such sensations; they are real ideas in 
us, whereby we distinguish the qualities that are really 
in things themselves. For these several appearances 
bdng designed to be the mark, whereby we are to know 
and distinguish things which we have to do with, our 
ideas do as well serve us to that purpose, and are as 
real distinguishing characters, whether thiey be only 
constant effects, or else exact resemblances oTsbme^* 
thing in the things themselves ; the reality lying in that 
steady correspondence they have with the distinct con- 
stitutions of real beings. But whether they answer t6 
those constitutions, as to causes or patterns, it matters 
not^; it suffices that they are constantly produced by 
them. And thus our simple ideas are all real and true, 
because they answer and agree to those powers of things 
which produce them in our minds ; that being all that 
is requisite to make them real, and not fictions at plea* 
sure. For in simple ideas (as has been shown) the mind 
IS wholly confined to the operation of things upon it 
and can make to itself no siitiple idea^ more than what 
it has received. ' 

TQJU n. I 
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Complex §• S. Though the miud be wholly pas- 

ideiuarero- sive in respect of its simple ideas; yet I 

MMtions"^' ^'^^^ ^^ ^^y ^V* ^^ ^ ^^ ^^ ^"^ respect 
of its complex ideas : for those being com-* 
binations of siaiple ideas put together, and united un* 
dec one general name; it is plain that the mind of 
ipan uses some kind of liberty in forming those com**^ 
plex ideas : how else comes it to pass that one man'g 
idea of gold, or justice, is different from another's? 
but because he has put in or left out of his, som^^ 
simple idea, which the other has not. The question 
then is, which of these are real, and which barely ima«* 
ginary combinations ? What collections agree to the 
reality t>f things, and what not? And to this I say^ 
That, 

Mixed ^ ^* Secondly, mixed modes and rela^* 

oMdesmade tions having no other reality but what thejr 
^f consiateat have in the minds of men, there is nothing 
ideas, are more required to this kind of ideas to 
^^^ m^ke them real, but that they be so irs^i^^, 

that there be a. possibility of existing conformable to 
them. These ideas themselves, being archetypes, oan« 
not differ from their archetypes, and so cannot be chi« 
nerical, unless any one will jumble together in them 
inconsistent ideas. Indeed, as any of them have the 
names of a known language assigned to them, by which 
he that has them in his mind would signify them to 
cfiiers, so bare possibility of existing is not enough ; they 
must have a conformity to the ordinary significatibn di 
the name that is given them, that they may not be 
thought fantastical : as if a man would give the name 
of justice to that idea, which common use calls libe» 
rality* But this fantasticalness relates more to pro* 
priety of speech,^ than reality of ideas : for a man tq 
be undisturbed in danger, sedately to consider what is 
fittest to be done, and to execute it steadily, is a mixe4 
mode, or a complex idea of an action which may exists 
3ut to b^ undisturbed in danger, without u^ing one's 
ifeason or industrv, is what, is also possible to be; and 
so is as real an idea as the other. Though the first of 
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these, having the name courage given to it, may, in 
respect of that name, be a right or wrong idea : but the 
other, whilst it has not a common received name of any • 
known laoguage assigned to it, is not capable of any 
deformity, being made witji no reference to any thing 
but itself. 

§. 5. Thirdly, our complex ideas of sub-. MeMofatiW 
stances being made all of them in reference stances are 
to things existing without us, and intended real, when 
to be representations of substances, as they ^^^'^ 
really are ; are no farther real, than as they i^J^^e'^or^* 
are such combinations of simple ideas, as things, 
are really united, and co-exist in things 
;jirith9Ut us. On the contrary, those are fantastical 
wKffeh are ihade up of such collections of simple ideas^ 
as were really nev#r united, never were found together 
in any substance ; v. g. a rational creature, consisting 
of a horse's head, joined to a body of human shape, OkT- 
such ds th6 centaurs are describea : or, a body yellow^ 
very malleable, ftisible, and fixed; but lighter than 
common water: or an uniform, unorganized body, con- 
sisting, as to sense, all of similar parts, with perception . 
and voluntary motion joined to it. Whether such/ 
substances as thesie can possibly exist or no, it is pro-^ 
bable we do not know : but be that as it will, these ideas * 
of substances being made cogaformable to no pattern 
existing that we know, ^nd ^consisting of such col-* 
lections of ideas, as no substance ever^ showed us united 
together, they ought to pass with us for barely imagi- 
nary : but much more are those complex ideas so, which 
contain in them any inconsistency or contradiction of 
their parts. 
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CHAP. XXXL 

Of Jdiquate atid Inadequate Idea&. 

Adeqoate §'. i. QF our real ideas, some are ade- 

rach mW* 4"^*^» *^^ ^°^® ^^^ inadequate. Those I 
fectlyrepie- <^^U adequate, which perfectly represent those 
trat their archetypes which the mind supposes them 
Mchetypct. taken from; which it intends them to stand 
for, and to which it refers them. Inadequate ideas are 
such, which are but a partial or incomplete represe^ta-;, 
tion of those archetypes to which they are refemd. ' 
Upon which account it is plain, ' ' 
Simpleideas §• 2* First, that all our^ simple ideas are 
allade- adequate. Because being nothing but the 
qmte. eflFects of certain powers in things, fitted 

and ordained by God to produce such sensations in us^- 
they cannot but be correspondent and adequate to those 
powers: and we are sure th^y agree to the reality of 
things. For if sugar produce in us the ideas which we 
call whiteness and sweetness, we are sure there is a - 
power in sugar to produce those ideas in our minds, or 
else they could not have been produced by it. And so 
each sensation answering the power that operates on 
any of. our senses, the idea so* produced is a real idea, 
(and not a fiction of the mind, which has np power to 
produce any simple idea;) and cannot but be adequate, 
since it ought only to answer that power : and so all 
simple ideas are adequate. It is true, the things pro- 
ducing in us these simple ideas^ are but few of them de- 
nominated by us, as if they were only the causes of ^- 
them s but as if those ideas were real beings in them. >,^ ' 
For though fire be called painful to the touch, whereby 
is signified the power of producing in us the idea of 
pain, yet it is denominated also light and hot; as if 
fight and heat were really something in the fire more 
than a power to excite these ideas in us; and therefov^ 
iu*e ctdled qualities in, or of the fire. But these being- 
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nothtag, in troth, but powers to excite saeh ideas in 
us, 1 must in that sense be understood, when I speak 
of secondary qualities, as being in things; or of their 
Ideas, as being the objects that' excite them in us. 
Such ways of speaking, though aocommodated to the 
Tulgar notions, without which one cannot be well nib* 
c^rstood, yet truly signify nothing but those powers 
which are in things to excite certain sensations or ideas 
in us: since were there no fit organs to receive the im* 
pressions fire makes on the sight and touch, nor a mind 
Joined to those organs to receive the ideas of light and 
heat by those impressions from the fire or sun, there 
would yet be no more light or heat in the world, than 
4here. would be pain, if there were no sensible creature 
to Ael it, though the sun should continue just as it is 
.^ow, and mount i£tna flame higher than ever it did. 
Solidity and extension, and the termination of it, figure, 
with motion and rest, whereof we have the ideas, would 
be r^ly in the world as they are, whether there wer* 
.any sensible being to perceive them or no: and tbere^ 
fore we have reason to look on those as the real modi* 
fications of matter, and such are the exciting causes.<tf 
allft>ur various sensations from bodies. But this being 
an inquiry not belonging to this place, I shall enter no 
farthei* into it, but proceed to show what complex ideas 
are adequate, and what not. 
. §. 3. Secondly, our complex ideas of •* . 
modes, being voluntary collections of sim- ^Ih^ui^t 
pie ideas, which the mind puts toget^r 
without reference to any real archetypes or standing 
ps^terns existing any-where, are and cannot hut be 
adequate ideas. Because they not being intended for 
copies of thing[s really existing, but for archetypes 
mide by the mind to rank and denominate things by, 
cannot want any thing : they having each of them that 
cpmbination of ideas, and tberel^y tbiett perfection which 
the' mind intended they should: so that the mind ac« 
quiesces, 40 them, and can nnd nothing wanting. Thus 
by having the idea of a figure, with three sides meet- 
iiog at three angles, I have a complete idea, wherein 
I require nothing else to make it perfect. That the 
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mind is satisfied with the perfection of this its ideia, is 
pla^fi in that it does not conceive, that any understand* 
ing hath, or can have a more complete or perfect idea 
of that thing it signifies by the word triangle, supposing 
it to exist, than itself has in that complex idea of three 
sides and three angles ; in which is contained all that 
isi or can be essential to it, or necessary to complete it, 
where?er or however it exists. But in our ideas of 
substances it is otherwise. For there desiring to copy- 
things as they really do exist, and to represent to our- 
selves that constitution on which all their properties 
depend, we perceive our ideas attain not that perfect 
tion we intend: we find they still want something we 
should be glad were in them; and so are all inade- 
quate. But mixed modes and rdations, being arch^i- 
types without patterns, and so having nothing to repre- 
sent but themselves, cannot but be adequate, every 
thing being so to itself. He that at first put together 
the idea of danger perceived, absence of disorder from 
fear, sedate consideration of what was justly to be done^ 
and execHiting that without disturbance, or being de- 
terred by the danger of it, had certainly in his mind 
that complex idea made up of that combination ; and 
intending it to be nothing else, but what is, nor to have 
in it any other simple ideas, bul: what it hath, it could 
not also but be an adequate idea ; and laying this up in 
his memory, with the name courage annexed to it^ to 
signify to others, and denominate firom thence any 
action he should observe to agree with it, had thereby a 
standard to measure and denominate actions by, as they 
agreed to it. This idea thus made, and laid up for a 
pattern, must necessarily be adequate, being referred to 
nothing else but itself, nor made by any other original, ■ 
but the good-Jiking and will of him that first made this 
combination. 

Modes in §' ** I^d^^ another coming after, and 
reference in Conversation learning from ^him the 
to settled word courage, may make an idea, to which 
naroe^, may ^^ gives th^ name courage, different from 
quate. ^ ^^^ ^^^ ^^^ author appKed it to, and 
has in his mind, when he uses it« Aod in 
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this case^ if he designs that his idea in thinking should 
be conformable to the other's idea, as the name he 
^ses m speaking is conformable in sound to his, from 
whom he learned it, his idea may be very wrong and 
inadequate: because in this case, making the other 
man's idea the pattern of his idea in thinking, as the 
other man's word or sound is the pattern of his in 
speaking, his idea is so far defective and inadequate, sis 
it is distant from the archetype and pattern he refers it 
to, and intends to express and signify by the name he 
uses for it ; which name he would have to be a sign <>i 
the other man's idea (to which, in its proper use, it is 
primarily. annexed) and of his own, as agreeing to it: 
to which, if his own does not exactly correspond^ it is 
faulty and inadequate. 

§• 5. Therefore these complex ideas of modes, when 
they are referred by the mind, and intended to corre- 
spond to the ideas in the mind of some other intelligent 
being, expressed by the names we apply to them, they 
may be very deficient, wrong, and inadequate; be- 
cause they agree not to that, which the mind designs 
to be their archetype and pattern : in which respect 
only, any idea of modes can be wrong, imperfect, or 
inadequate. And on this account our ideas of mixed 
modes are the most liable to be faulty of any other; 
but this refers more to proper speaking, than knowii^ 
right. 

§. 6. Thirdly,^ what ideas we have of IdcMofsub- 
substances, I have above showed. Now J^J^Jf 
those ideas have in the mind a double re- p^i essences 
ference: 1. Sometimes thjl^y are referred to Dotade- 
a supposed real essence of each species of quatc. 
things. S. Sometime^ they are only designed to be 
pictures and represen^tions in the mind of things that 
do exist by ideas of those qualities that are discovera- 
ble in them. In both which ways, these copies of 
those originsds and archetypes are imperfect and inade- 
quate. 

First, it is ususd for men to make the names of 
substances stand for things, as supposed to have cer- 
tain real essences, whereby they are of this of that 
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: species : and names standing for nothing bnt the ideas 
that are in men's minds, they must constantly refer 
their ideas to such real essences^ as to their archetypes. 
That men (e^specially such as have been bred up in the 
learning taught in this, part of the world) do suppose 
certain specific essences of substances, which each in- 
dividual, in its several kinds, is made conformable to^ 
and partakes of; is so far from needing proof, that it 
will be thought strange if any one should do otherwise* 
And thus they ordinarily apply the specific names 
they rank particular subbtances under to things, as dis» 
tinguished by such specific real essences. Who is 
there almost, who would not take it amiss, if it should 
be doubted, whether he called Jhimself a man, with any 
other meaning, than as having the real essence of a 
man ? And yet if you demand what those real essences 
are, it is plain men are ignorant, and know them not* 
From whence it follows, that the ideas they have in 
their minds, being referred to real essences, as to arche- 
types which are unknown> must be so far from being 
adequate, that they cannot be supposed to be any ret 
presentation of them at sdU Th« complex ideas we 
have of substances are, as it has been shown, certain 
collections of simple ideas that have been observed or 
supposed constantly to exist together. But such a com- 
. plex idea cannot be the real essence of any substance ; 
lor then the properties^ we discover in that body would 
depend on that complex idea, and be deducible from 
it, and their necessary connection with it be known ; 
as all properties of a triangle depend on, and, as far as 
they are discoverable, are d^ucible from the complex 
idea of three lines, including a space. But it is plain, 
that in our complex ideas of substances are not con- 
tained such ideas, on which all tlie other qualities, that 
are to be found in them, do depend. The common 
idea men have of iron, is a body of a certain colour, 
weight and hardness; and a property that they look on 
as Monging to it, i$ igt^lleableness. But yet this priv 
perty has no necessary connection with that complex 
idea, or any part of it ; and there is namore reason to 
thii^ that malleableness depends on that colour, weight. 
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and hardnessy than that cdour, or that wei^t depends 
on its malleableness. And yet, though we know no- 
thing of these real essiences, there is nothing more ordi- 
pBty, than that men should attribute the ^rts of things 
to such essences. The particular parcel of matter, 
which makes the ring I have on my finger, isforwardly, 
by most mai, supposed to have a real essence, wtiere- 
by it is gold i and from whence those qualities flow, 
which I find in it, yiz. its peculiar colour, weight, 
hardness, fusibility, fixedness, and change of colour 
upon a slight touch of mercury, &c. This essence, 
from which all these properties flow, when I inquire 
into it and search after it, I plainly perceive I cannot 
discover : the farthest I can go is only to presume, that 
it being nothing but body, its real essence, or internal 
constitution, (hi which these qualities depend, can be 
nothing but the figure, size, and connection of its solid 
parts; of neither of which having any distinct per- 
ceT'tion at all, can I have any idea oi its essence, which 
is the cause that it has that particular shining yellow- 
ness, a greater weight than any thing I know of the 
same bulk, and a fitness to have its colour changed by 
the touch of quicksilver. If any one will say, that the 
real essence and internal constitutiop, on which these 
properties depend, is not the figure, size, and arrange* 
ment or connexion of its solid parts, but something 
else, called its particular form; I am farther from 
having any idea of its real essence, than I was before : 
for L have an idea of figure, size, and situation of solid 
parts in general, though I have none of the particular 
figure, size, or putting together of parts, whereby the 
qualities above-mentioned are produced ; which quali- 
ties I find in that particular parcel of matter that is on 
my finger, and not in another parcel of matter, with 
which I cut the pen I write with. But wh^i I am 
told, that something besides the figure, size, and posture 
of the solid parts of that body, is its essence, something 
called substantial form j of that, I confess, I have no 
idea at all, but only of the sound form, which is iar 
enough from an idea of its real essence, or constituticm. 
The like ignorance as I have of the real essence of 
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this particular substance, I have alsd <rf the real essence 
of all other natural ones : of which essences, I confess, 
I have no distinct ideas at all ; and I am apt to ^juppose 
others, when they examine their own knowledge, will 
find in themselves, in this (!nie paint, the same sort of 
ignorance. . 

§. 7. Now then, when men apply to this particular 
parcel of matter on my finger, a general name already 
in use, and denominate it gold, do they not ordinarily, 
or are they not understood to give it that name as 
belonging to a particular species of bodies, having st 
real internal essence ; by having of which essence, this 
particulaf* substance comes to be of that species, and to 
be called by that name ? If it be so, as it is plain it 
is, the name, by which things are marked, as having 
that essence, must be referred primarily to that essence ; 
-and consequently the idea to which that name is given, 
must be referred also to that essence, and be intended 
*o represent it. Which- essence, since they, who so use 
the names, know not, their ideas of substan<jes must be 
all inadequate in that respect, as not containing in 
, them that real essence which the mind intends they 
should. 

Ideasofsub- §' ** Secondly, those who neglecting that 
stances, as useless ' supposition of unknown real es- 
collections sences, whereby they are distinguished^ en- 
rftkcirqwa- deavour to copy the substances that exist in 
inaTecmate. "^® world, by putting together the ideas of 
those sensible qualities which are found co- 
existing in them, though they conae much nearer a 
likeness of them, than those who imagine they know^ 
not what real specific essences ; yet they arrive not at 
perfectly adequate ideas of those substances they would 
thus copy into their minds ; nor do those copies ex- 
actly and fully contain all that is to be found in their 
archetypes. Because those qualities, and poM^ers of 
substances, whereof we make their complex ideas, are 
so many and various, that no man's complex idea con- 
tains them all. That our abstract ideas of substances 
do not contain in them all the simple ideas that ar6 
united in the things themselves, it is evident, in that 
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men do rareiy put into their complex idea of any sub- 
stance, all the simple ideas they do know to exist in 
it. Because endeavouring to make the signification of 
their names as clear, and as little cumbersome as they 
can, they make their specific ideas of the sorts of 
substance, for the most part, of a few of those simple 
Ideas which are to be found m them : but these having 
no original precedency, or right to be put in, and 
make the specific idea more than others that are left 
out, it is plain that both these ways our ideas of sul> 
tstances are deficient and inadequate. The simple ideas, 
whereof we make our complex ones of substances, are 
alt of them (bating only the figure and bulk of some 
sorts) powers, which being relations to other substances, 
we can never be sQre that we know all the powers that 
are in any one body, till we have tried what changes it 
is fitted to give to, or receive fi-om other substances, 
in their several ways of application : which being im- 
possible to be tried upon any one body, much less upon 
all, it is impossible we should have adequate ideas of 
any substance, made up of a collection of all its pro- 
perties. 

§. ^. Whosoever first lighted on a parcel of that sort 
of substance we denote by the word gold, could not 
rationally take the bulk and figure he observed in that 
lump to depend on its real essence or internal constitu* 
tion. Therefore those never went into his idea of that 
species of body ; but its peculiar colour, perhaps, and 
weight, were the first he abstracted from it, to make 
the complex idea of that species. Which both are but 
powers; the one to affect our eyes after such a manner, 
and to produce in us that idea we call yellow ; and 
the other to force upwards any other body of equal 
bulk; they being put into a pair of equal scales, one 
a^inst another. Anotb^ perhaps added to these the 
ideas of fusibility and fixedness, two other passive 
powers, in relation to the operation of fire upon it ; 
another^ its ductility and solubility in aq. regia, two 
other powers relating to the operation of other bodies, 
in changing its outward figure, or separation of it into 
insensible parts* These, or part of these, put toge« 
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that sort of body we call gold. . 

§. 10. But no one, who hath considered the proper*^ 
ties of bodies in general, or this sort in particuUtr, can 
doubt that this called gold has infinite other propeiy 
ties not contained in that complex idea. Some who 
have examined this species more accurately, Could^ I 
believe^ enumerate ten times as many properties in 
gold, all of th^m as inseparable from its internal con- 
stitution, as its colour or weight : and it is probable, 
if any one knew all the properties that are by divert 
men known of this metal, there would be an hundred 
times as many ideas go to the complex idea of gold, 
as any one man yet has in his ; and yet perhaps that 
not be the thousandth part of whajb is to be discovered 
in i^. The changes which that on^^body is apt to re* 
ceive, and make in other bodies, upon a due applica- 
tion, exceeding far not only what we know, but what 
we are apt to imagine. Which will not appear so 
much a paradox to any one, who will but consider how 
far men are yet from knowing all the properties of 
that one, no very compound figure, a triangle ; though 
it be no small number that are already by matliesiati- 
cians discovered of it. 

Ideasofsub- §• 11- So tiiat all our complex ideas of 
stances, as ' substances are imperfect and inadequate. 
coUections Which would be so also in mathematical 
of their qua. figures, if we were to haye our complex 
inadeq^^ ideas of them, only by collecting their pro- 
perties in reference to other figures. How 
uncertain and imperfect would our ideas be of an ellipsis^ 
if we had no other idea of it, but some few pf its proper- 
ties? Whereas having in our plain idea the whole es- 
sence of that figure, we from thence discover those pro- 
perties, and demonstratively ^ how they flow, and sere 
inseparable from it.^ 

Simpleidess, §• 13. Thus the mind has ihree sorts of 
&7ufra» and abstract ideas or nominal essences : 
adequate. First, simple ideas, which are &Jwr#, or 
copies ; but yet certainly adequate. Because being in- 
tended to express nothing but the power in things to 
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produce in the mind such a sensation^ that sensation^ 
when it is produced, cannot but be the effect of that 
power. So the paper I write on, having the power, in 
the light (I speak according to the common notion of 
light) to produce in men the sensation which I call 
white, it cannot but be the effect of such a power, in 
something without the mind; since the mind has not 
the power to produce any such idea in itself, and being 
meant for nothing else but the effect of such a power, 
that simple idea is real and adequate ; the sensation of 
white, in my mind, being the effect of that power, 
which is in the paper to produce it, is perfectly ade- 
quate to that power ; or else, that power would produce 
a different idea. 

§. 13. Secondly, the complex ideas of j^i^^^ i. 
substances are ectypes, copies too; but not ttancegare 
perfect ones, not adequate : which is very *c?uir«, in- 
evident to the mind, in that it plainly per- adequate, 
ceives that whatever collection of simple ideas it makes 
of any substance that exists, it cannot be sure that it 
exactly answers all that are in that substance : since not 
having tried all the operations of all other substances 
upon it, and found all the alterations it would receive 
fiff^m, or cause in, other substances, it cannot have an 
exact adequate collection of all its active and passive 
capacities ; and so not have an adequate complex idea 
(^ the powers of any substance existing, and its rela- 
tions, which is thi^ sort of comfrfex idea of substances 
we have. And after all, if we would have, and ac- 
tually bad» in our complex idea, an exact collection of 
all the secondary qu^ities or powers of any substance, 
we should not yet thereby have an idea of the essence 
c^ that thing. For sinoe^ the powers or qualities that 
are observable by us> are not the real essence of that 
substance, but depend on it, and flow from it, any col- 
lection whatsoever of these qualities cannot be the real 
essence of that thing. Whereby it is plain^ that our 
ideas of substances are not adequate ; are not what the 
mind mtends them to be. Besides, a man has no idea 
of substance in general, nor knows what substance Is in 
itself. 
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Ideas of §. 14. Thirdly, compIeiK ideas of modes «i>d 

SationTic ''^^'i^'^s. ^^^ originals, and archetypes ; ^ce 
arah^types, ^^* copies, nor made after the pattern of 
aod caimot any real existence, to which the mind in- 
butbeade- tends them to be conformable, and exactly 
quale. ^^ answer. These being such collections of 

^mpie ideas, ths^t the mind itself puts toge^er, and 
such collections, that each of them contains in it pre* 
cisely all that the mind intends that it should, they are 
archetypes and essences of modes that may exist ; and 
so are designed only for, and belong only to, such mod^lr 
a$, when they do exist, have an exact conformity witii, 
those complex ideas. The ideas therefore ^ of m:od^s and, 
relations cannot but be adequate. 



CHAP. XXXIL 
Of true and fake Ideas. 

Truth and f ^ * ThOUGH truth and falsehood belong, 
falsehood ^^ propriety erf speech, only to propositions j > 
peoperly be- yet ideas are oftentimes termed true or 
loi^iopro- false (as what words are there, that are not 
poutioos. yg^ ^^jj great latitude, and with some de » 
viation from their strict and proper significations f)' 
Though, I think, thai; when ideas thems^ves are termed 
trae or false, there is still some secret or tacit proposi*^ • 
tion, which is the foundation of that denomination: as 
we shall see, if we examine the particular occasions > 
wherein they come to be caiUed true or fklse. In sdl- 
which, we. shall find sM>me kind of affirmation or nega^ 
tion, which is the reason of that denomination. For 
our ideas, bdng nothing but bare appearances or per- 
cepticms in our minds, cannot properly and simply in 
themselves be said to be true or false, no: ;more than u^^ 
single name of anything can< bff said to be true or 
false. 
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§» S(. Indeed both ideas and words may jtetaphyKtat 
Be said to be true in a metaphysical sense truth coo- 
of the word truth, as all other things, that tains a tacit 
any way exist, are said to be true; i. e. P^«Po«^on- 
really to be such as they exist. Though in things called 
true, even in that sense, there is perhaps a secret refer- 
ence to our ideas, looked upon as the standards of that 
truth, which amounts to a mental proposition, though 
it be usually not taken notice of. 

§. 3. fiut it is not in that metaphysical i^^j^^ ^ 
tense of truth which we inquire here, when an apfmr- 
we examine whether our ideas are capable ance in the 
of being true or false ; but in the more or- ™5^* ^'^^ 
dinary acceptation of those words : and so ^^ 
I say, that the ideas in our minds being only so many 
perceptions, or appearances there, noue of them are 
false : the idea of a centaur having no more falsehood . 
in it, when it appears in our minds, than the name 
centaur has falsehood in it, when it is pronounced by 
our mouths, or written on paper. For truth or false* 
hood lying always in some affirmation, or negation, 
mental or verbal, our ideas are not capable, any of 
them, of being false, till the mind passes some judg- 
ment on them; that is, affirms or deniea something 
of thenu 

§•4* Whenever the mirid refers any of y^^^^^, 
its ideas to any thing extraneous to them, red to anj 
they are then capable to be called true or thing may 
false* Because the mind in such a reference ^^ traeor 
makes a tacit supposition of their conformity ^ ^* 
to that thing : which supposition, as it happens to be 
true or false, so the ideai^ themselves come to be deno- 
minated. The most usual cases wherein this happens, 
are these following : 

§. 5. First, when the naind supposes any ptherinen'« 
idea it has conformable to that in other J.^^*^^ 
men's minds, called by the same common ^Bd fuppoe* 
n^me^ v*g. when the mind intends or judges ^ r«al es- 
its ideas of justice, temperance, religion, to ««nce8,are 
be the same with what other men giy^ those ,J^^ny^^^ 

names to. thdridea^to. * 
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Secondljr, when the mind supposes any idea it has in 
itself to be coi^oraiabie to some real existence. Thus 
the two ideas^ of a man and a centaur, supposed to be 
the ideas of real substances, are the one true, and the 
other fiilse; the one having a conformity to what has 
really existed, the other not. 

Thirdly, when the mind refers any c^ its ideas to that 
real constitution and essence of any thing, whereon all 
its properties depend : and thus the greatest part, if not 
aU our ideas of substances, are false. 
. The cMM §• 6* These suppositions the mind is very 
of Bitch re- apt tacitly to make concerning its own 
^^'^^^^ ideas. But yet, if we will examine it, we 
shall find it is chiefly, if not only, concerning its ab- 
stract complex ideas. For the natural tendency of the 
mind being towards knowledge ; and finding that if it 
should proceed by and dwell upon only particular 
things, its progress would be very slow, and its work 
endless; therefore to shorten its way to knowledge, 
and make each perception more comprehensive; the 
first thing it does, as the foundation of the easier en- 
larging its knowledge, either by contemplation of the 
things themselves that it woula know, or conference 
with others about them, is to bind them into bundles, 
and rank them so into sorts, that what knowledge it gets 
of any ofthem, it may thereby with assurance extend to 
all of that sort ; and so advance by larger steps in that, 
which is its great business, knowledge. This, as I have 
elsewhere shown, is the reason why we collect things un- 
der comprehensive ideas, with names annexed to them, 
into genera and species, i. e. into kinds and sorts. 

§. 7. If therefore we will warily attend to the mo- 
tions of the mind, and observe what course it usually 
takes in its way to knowledge ; we shall, I think, find 
that the mind having got an idea, which it thinks it 
may have use of, either in contemplation or discourse, 
the first thing it does is to abstract it, and then get a 
name to it ; and so lay it up in its store-house, the 
memory, as containing the essence of a sort of things, 
of which that name is always to \^ the mark. Hence 
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it U that ^e may often observe, that when any one 
sees a new thing of a kind that he knows not, he ]>re«i 
sently asks what it is, meaning by that inquiry nothing 
l»it the name. As if the name 'carried with it the know« 
ledge of the species, or the essence of it ; whereof it xft 
indeed used as the mark, and is generally supposed an- 
Dexed to it, 

§. 8. But this abstract idea being some- Caase of 
tiling in the mind between the things that tuchrefer- 
exists^ and the name that is given to it ; it *°^^* 
is in our ideas, that |>oth the rightness of our know*-« 
ledge, and the propriety or intelligibleness of our speaks 
ing« consists^ And hence it is, that men are so for* 
ward to suppose, that the abstract ideas they have ia 
their minds are such as agree to the things existing 
without them, to which they are referred ; and are the 
same also, to which the names they give them do by the 
use and propriety of that language belong. For with- 
out this doybie conformity of their ideas, they find they 
should both think amiss of things in themselves, and 
talk of them unintelligibly to others., * 

§• S^. First then, I say, that when the Simpleideat 
truth) of .our ideas is judged of, by the ton- may be false 
formity they have to the ideas which other !^ reterence 
men have, and commonly signify by the the^gam" • 
$ame name, they may be any of them false, name, but 
But yet simple ideas are. least of all liable to we *^«tHa- 
be so mistaken; because a man by his ^^^^^^•^•' 
senses, and every day's observation, may easily satisfy 
himself what the simple ideas are, which their severe! 
names that are in common use stand for: they being 
but few in number, and such as if he doubts or mistakes 
VBLj he may easily rectify by the objects they are to be 
found in. Theriefore it is seldom, that any one miah 
talfes in his names of simple ideas ; or applies the name 
ned to the idea green ; or the name sweet to Ibe ideA 
bitter : much less are men apt to confound the names of 
ideas belonging to diiferent senses ; and call a colouir 
hjr the name of a taste, &c* whereby it is evident, that 
the simple ideas they call by any name, are coiiunonly 

VOL. JK ^ K . r 
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^ sam« that otbers ha^e and mean wbm tferey Me «h«< 
tame names. 

fteasof' ^* *®' Complex ideas are mach m4fn 

ttffat^d modes liable to be false in this respect : and tbd 
AosiliaUeto complcx ideas of mixed modes, muc^ more 
b^felieio than those of substances: becaase in subu 
senac. stances (especially those which tb^ ccMmOH 
and unborrowed names of any language are apt)lied fo) 
some remarkable sensible qualities, serving ordinariljr 
to distinguish one sort from another, easily preserve 
those, who take any care in the use ot their words, front 
iqf>plying them to sorts of substances, to which they do^ 
not at all belong. But in mixed modes we are mudi 
more micertain ; it being not so easy to determine c^ 
several actions^ whether they are to be caUed justice of 
cruelty, liberality ot prodigality^ And so ill refenriiig' 
oiir ideas to those of other men, called by the ssmm 
names, ours may be false ; add the id^ in our mindsy 
which we express by the word justice, aiay perhaps be 
that which ought to have another name. 

§• 11. But whether dr no our id0M at 
£thS? "^u^ ^S"*^ ^% more liable than ai9 sort 
fiiite. to be different frond those of other mmh, 

whkrh are marked by the same names ; ttM 
at least is certain^ that this sort of fakehogd is mucb 
more familiarly attributed to oor ideas of mixed modas» 
than to any other. When a man is tbofight to barve a 
fe!i^ idea of justice, or gratitude, or glory, it is ftwr i» 
other reason, but that his agrees not irith the ideas wbicb 
isaeh of those liames are tl^ s%ns of in otheir inen^ 
And #h>. §• '*' '^^ reasoii whereof seemsi to wm 
to be this, that the abstract ideas of mfasMl 
aoiodes, being men'is voluntary combinati<His of such m 
j^reciae coUectiim ef, simple ideas; and so the esSesM^ 
•f each Jpecies being made by meli alo»ey whereof wm 
hmre aoi other sensits^ standard existing may wberOy but 
'ifaa name its^, or the definition of that name : ^»e^ 
iiave notftmg else to refer these our ideas of mixed 
]Bdde;s»^to, as a standard to wbieii we would eonfom 
ttiemq; irot the ideas of thoae who^are thought to use 
those names in their most^iroper significations^^ andt'so 
as our ideas conform or differ from them« they pass for 
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true dr fcfc*'. And thti« mtr«h C6i¥6t-rtflf?ftg th^ «Mrth and 
falgebood of our idea^, fn reference to their li^tmes. 

§. IS. Secondly, as to the truth and false* As referred 
hood Of. our ideas, m reference to the real ♦•'to^^^isi- 
existenee of things ; whett that is itfade thf^ ^^ "^^ 
itsuadard of their truth, nofie of them can be can t>« ftil«r^ 
termed fabe, but orrly otrr complex Meas of but those of 
substances. substamees. 

§. 14/ Firsf j our simple ideas beln^ barefy Fir8t,8iiiipie 
wch perceptions as God has fitted us to re- icfeas iti mi 
eeive, and giten power to external objects to ^^ j^ 
produce in u» by established Jaws and ways, ^h^' 
citable to his wisdom and goodness, though 
incomprehensible to tis, therr truth consists in nothing 
else but in such appeaa*anees a^ are produced ih ufs, and 
must be suitable to those powers he has {ilaced in e^ 
Uima} objects, or else they could not be produced in 
119 : and thusr dilswering those potv^ers, they are what 
they shoutd b^, f rtie ideas. Hor do they become liable 
to any- imputatkm of falseiiood, if the mind (as ill most 
metk I belie?e it does) judges these ideas to be in the 
things lhetfifS^lv<e^. For 6od, in his wisdom, having 
*et tbeiA as marks of distinction in things, whereby we 
may be able to diseern one thing from another, and so 
choose any of them for othr Usei, as We have occasion ; it 
akers not the nature of oui^ simple idea, whether w€J 
think that the idea of blue be in the violet itself, or in 
our mind oiily ; and only the power of producing it by 
rtie texture of its parts, reflecting the particles of light 
after a certain manner, to be in the violet itself. For 
that textmre in the object, by a regular and constant 
operation, producing the same idea of blue in us, it 
Serves us to distinguish, by our eyes, that from any other 
tiling, whether that distinguishing mark, as it is really 
ia the rblet, be only a peculiar texture of parts, of 
else that very eblbur, the idea whereof (which is in us) 
is the exact resemblance. And it is equally from that 
ajipearaaKSe to be denominated blue, whether it be that 
real oolofttrj Or only a peculiar texture in it, that causet* 
ic^us^tbaX Ide*: since the' name bhre notes pro|perly 
nothing baft that mark <X disthtetion that is in a violet^ 
discernible only by our eyen^ whatever it consists in ; 
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that being beyond our capacities distinct^ to know, and 
perhaps would be of^ less use to u&^ if we bad faculties 
to discern. 

Thoagb on^ §. 15.^Neit^er would it carry any itnpu- 
mtn'flMe* ta^ion of falsehood to our simple ideas, if 
db^^^U ^^ ^ different structure of our organs it 
different ^^^^ ^ Ordered^ thai the same object should 
fiToman* produce in several menu's minds difierenfc 
other's. ideas at the same time; v. g. if the idea 
that a violet produced in one man's mind by bis eyei 
were the s^me that a marygold produced in another 
man's, and vice versa. For since tbis^ could never be 
known, because one man's mind could not pass into 
another man^s body, to perceive what appearances^ were 
produced by those organs ; neither the ideas hereby^ 
nor the names would be at all confounded, or any 
falsehood be in either. For all things that had the tex^ 
ture of a violet, producing constantly the idea thut he 
called blue ; and thos6 which had the texture of a ma-> 
rygold, producing constantly the idea which he as 
constantly called yellow ; whatever those appearances 
were in his mind, he would be able as regularly to dls-* 
tinguish things for his lise by those appearances, and 
understand and signify those distinctions marked by the 
names blue and yellow, as if the appearances, or ideas 
in his mind, received from those two flowers, were ex- 
actly the same with the ideas in other men's minds. 
1 am nevertheless very apt to think, that the sensible 
ideas produced by any object in different men's minds^ 
are most commonly very nearaiid undiscernibly alikoK 
For which opinion, I think, there might be many rea-r 
sons offered : but that being besides my present bgsi* 
iiess, I shall not trouble my reader with them : but only 
mind him, that the contrary supposition, if it could be 
proved, is of little use, either for the improvement of 
our knowledge, or conveniency of life; and so we need 
not trouble ourselves ta examine it. 
Firrt,wm- §. 16. From what has been said con* 
pie ideas in cerning our simple ideas, I think it evi- 
not ft^ef dent, that our simple ideas can none of them 
and WI7. be false in respect of things existing with« 
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wit us. For the trath of these appearances, or per- 
ceptions in our minds, consisting, as has l>een said^ 
enly in their being answerable to the powers in external 
objects to produce by our senses snch appearances in 
tis ; imd each of them being in the mind, such as it is, 
suitable to the power that produced it, and which alone 
it rejM-eSents; it cannot upon that account, or as refer- 
red to such a pattern, be false. Blue and yellow, bitter 
or sweet, can never be false ideas ^ these perceptions in 
the mind are just such as they are there, answering the 
powers appointed by Grod to produce them ; and so are 
truly what they are, and are intended to be. Indeed the 
names may be misapplied : but that in this respect makes 
no falsehood in the ideas; as if a man ignorant in the 
English tongue should call purple scarlet. 

§. 17. Secondly, neither can our com- 
plex ideas of modes, in reference to the es- Secondly, 
sence of any thing really existing, be false. ^^ ^^ 
Because whatever complex idea I have of 
any mode, it hath no reference to any pattern existing, 
and made by nature: it is not supposed to contain in 
it any other ideas than what it hath ; nor to represent 
any thing but such a complication of ideas as it does. 
Thus when I have the idea of such an action of a man, 
who forbears to afford himself such meat, drink, an4 
clothing, and other conveniencies of life, as his riches 
and estate will be sufficient to supply, and his station 
requires, I have no false idea; but such an one as re^ 
presents an action, either as I find or imagine it; and 
BO is capable of neither truth or falsehood. But whea 
I give the name frugality or virtue to this action, then 
it may be called a false idea, if thereby it be supposed 
to agree with that idea, to which, in propriety of 
speech, the naipe of frugality doth belong ; or to be 
conformable to that law, which is the standard of virtue 
andvice* 

§. 18L Thirdly, our complex ideas of Thirdly, 
substances, being all referred to patterns in ideast)f sab» 
things themselves, may be false. That they ®^*^*^ 
are all false, when looked upon as the re^ ^ ^^^ 
j^t^mnUAions of the unknown essedices of things, is so 
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evident^ JthotithereMeob ikothinff to hkr said of it. I 
^all therefore i pass," oi^er^thaA ^imericdi soppositioiiy 
ind oonsider them «6X3sUddioiis of simple ideas in the 
mind tak^n ftom txmibiiiadonB of shnpie id^as ^sting 
tPg^tUrer GOBstanUj m' tiiiiigsy of whidi patterns they 
Itre the supposed copi^: aiulitn this reference of them 
tp the existence of things, they are fake ideas. 1 . WbeA 
they put together simple idea^, ivhich in the real exist* 
^nee of things have no vmtonj as when to the shape 
apd size that exist together in a horse is joined, in the 
same complex idea, the tpower of barking like a dog: 
which three ideas, however put together into one in 
the mind, were never united in nature ; and this there* 
fore may be cdledafalse idea of an horse. 2. Ideas 
of substances are, in this respect, also false, when froak 
any collection pf simple ideas that do always exist toge- 
ther, there is separated, by a direct negation, any other 
simple idea which is constantly joined with them« 
Thus, if to »exteiasion, solidity, Visibility, the peculiar 
weigbtiness, anfl yellow colour of gold, any one join 
in his thoughts the negation 'of a greater degree of 
fixed^ss than is in* lead or copper, he may be said to 
have a false complex idea,* ^s well as when he joins to 
those other simple ones the idea of a perfect absolute 
fi^^edness.- For eitlier way, the complex idea of gold 
b^ing made up of such simple ones as have no union in 
"mature, may be termed fel sew But if we leave out of 
this his complex idea, that of fixedness quite, without 
pitber actus^Uy joining to, or separating of it from tbf 
fest in his mind, it is, I think, to be looked on as an 
jjpadequate and imperfect idea, rather thana&tlfe one; 
pance though it contains not all the simple ideas that 
fire united in nature, yet it puts none togctlier but what 
4o really exist together. 

7nidior ' §• *^- Though in compliance with the 
falsehood Ordinary way of speaking I have showed ia 
. alway* n;^ What sense, "and upon what ground our 
poses affir* ideas may be sometimes called true or Idse; 
J^J^ yet if we will look a little nearer into the 
^^ matter, in all cases where any idea Is* called 

true Of fabe^ it is ffom Mme judgment that tiie miiMi 
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Jnaktt, 0r is Apposed to mmkii> that b tm# or Mm. 
For trath or fiilsebopd, being neTer witboiit Mine «(• 
firmtttio* or aeg«lioii^ express or tacit» it is not to be 
found bat wkfire signs are joined and Mparated to- 
4iording to the agreement or disi^reemettt of the thiiigs 
they stand for. The signs we chiefly, use are either 
ideas or words, wherewith we make either mental or 
^rerbal propositions. Truth lies in so joiniBg or sepa- 
rating these representatives, as the things tbey jstand for 
ido in themselves agree or disagree ; and falsehood i^ th^ 
contrary, as shaU b^ more fuUy sliovm hereafter^ 

4* ^* '^'^y ^^^ ^^^^ which we have in ideas in 
mm minds, whether canform;^Ie or not to tbemselvet 
the fflCistenoe of things, or to any idea in the o^^^| tw 
jsiads of other men, caumot properly iot ^'»*s^- 
ihis alone be called false* For these representatioM, if 
they iuMre oodniogin them but what is really existing in 
timiga without, cannot be thought false^ being exact 
fCEpreseiitations of something: nor yet^ if they have 
jHi^ Hipng in them differing ^om the reality of things, 
^can theypiaoperly be said to be false representatioos^ or 
ildeas of things tbey do not represent* But llie aiia. 
4ake and falsehood i^i, 

4« fll. First, when the mind having any ButaireMte, 
idea, it judges and concludes it the same U Wlie* . 
ih«t is in other men's minds, aighified by J^^^ 
the Bwme iMMe; or that it is ccmlbrmable.^^^^ 
4o the ordinary Deceived signification or man's idM^ 
d^nition of that w<»d, when indeed it witl^P^t U» 
m noe: which is the most usual mistake ^^^* 
« ffBived modes, though other ideas also are liable 
toit. . 

i §. Sd» Secondly, when it having a c^m- ^ ^h^ 
fiex idea made up of such a coltectioa of judged tte 
cimpl^ ottes as nature never puts together, agree to real 
,k judges it to agree to. a species ctf crea** ^^^'t^^^' 
turet? reaMy existing; as when it joiw the J^not '^ 
wai|^t of tin to the colour, Risibility, a»d 
.fixod»tss of ^Id« . ' ' 

§. 88*^ Thirdly, when in its com|>le9t idea ?*^^*"^ 
ifc bas^ united ^ certain number' of« ^^m* "JI^^,^^ 
pie ideas that do really exist together in outbringso" 
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4161116 sort of ciseatiires, biit tets dli^ \di out others as luuofa 
inseparable, it judges this to be a perfect complete idelt 
of a sort of things which really it is not ; v. g. having 
joined the ideds of substance, yellow, mallelible, mo^ 
heavy, and fusible, it takes that complex idea to be 
the complete idea of gold, when yet its peculiar fixed^ 
Dess and solubility in aqua regia are as inseparable 
from those other ideas or qualities of that bodyi as they 
are from one another. 

4. When' §- 24 Fourthly^ the mistake is yet 
judgedtore- greater, when I judge, that this complex 
present the idea contains in it the real essence of any 
real essence. ^^^ existing, when at least it contains but 
some few (^ those properties which flow from its reed 
essence and constitution. I say ^ only some few of lbo#e 
properties J for those properties consisting mostly in 
ithe atJtive and passive powers it. has, m referetice to 
:*other things, all that are. vulgttrlj'^ known of any one 
body of which the complex idea of that k}ndx>f thin^ 
.is usualJy made, are but a very few, in cooiparisoa 
of what a man, that . has several ways tried aiid e» 
•amined it, knows of that one sort o£ things : and ail 
that the most expert man knows are but a few, in com- 
.pitfison of what are really in that boay, and depend 
on its internal or essential constitution. The essence 
of a triangle lies in a very little compass, consists in 'a 
very few ideas : three lines including a space make up 
tSi^t essence: but the pro{jerties tliat flow /from this 
essence are more than can be easily known or enu- 
merated. So I imagine it is in substances, »their real 
'essences lie in a little compass, though the properties 
flowing from that internal constitution are endless. 

§. 2s54 To conclude, a man having no 
false? ^ notion of any "thing without him, but by 
V ' the idea he has of it in his mind (whicii 

idea he has a power to call by what name he pleases) 
be may indeed make an idea neither answering the 
reason of things, nor agreeing to the idea commonly 
signified by other people's words ; but cannot make a 
wrong or false idea of a thing, which is no otherwise 
known to him but by the idea he has. of it : v* g. whea 
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I frame an idea of the legs, arms, and bedy of a man^ 
and join to this a horse's head and neck, I do not make 
a false idea of any thing; because it represents nothing 
without me. But when I call it a man or Tac^^ar, and 
imagine it to represent soitte i-eal being without me, or 
to be the ssune idea that others call by the same name ; 
in either of these cases I may err. And upon this ac-* 
c<luiit it is, that it comes to be termed a false idea; 
tbougfa indeed the falsehood lies not in the idea, but \j\ 
tiiat tacit mental proposition, wherein a conformity and 
resemblance is attributed to it, which it has not. But 
jre^ if haying framed such an idea in my mind, without 
thinking, either that existence, or the name man or 
Tartar, bekmgs to it, I will call it man or Tartar^ I 
may h% justly thought fantastical in the naming, but 
not errooeous^in my judgment ; nor the idea any way 
false* . . J 

• §. 86. Upon thie ^hble matter, I think, Mwepro-- 
that our ideas, afii they ar^ -consid^ed by perly to be 
the mind, either in referemce to the proper ^^^^ "g^t 
Bignifieatron of their names, or in reference ®' ^rong. 
to the reality of things, may very fitly be called right 
or wrong id€^, according as they, agree or disagree to 
those patterns *to which they are referred. But if any 
one had rather call them true or false, it is tfit he use/a 
liberty, which every one has, to call things by those 
names he thinks best; though, in propriety of s^peech^ 
truth ^r falsehood will, I think, scarce agree tp thenv 
but aa they, some way or other, virtually contain in 
them some mental proposition. The ideas that are id 
a man's mind, simply considered^ cannot be wrongs 
unless compleK ones, wherein inconsistent parts are jum* 
bled together. All other ideas are in themselves riglit, 
and the knowledge about them right and true know* 
ledge: but when we come to refer them to any thing, 
as to their patterns and archetypes, then they are ca« 
^able of being wrongs m for at they disagree with sucb 
archetypest 
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Cff thfi Association 4^ Jd^as. 

SMpeUiiag f . L TH£RE is fitfaroe any one tlMt 4ow 
vprea^ou- j,^^ obawve something that ae^ms odd to 
ab^ie inmost ^^^ ^^ ^^^ ttdelf netlly estrafAgftot in Old 
opinionfiy reMonings^ and adioiM «f otk» 
men. The lea^t AaAr of this kind, if at aU 4tAraiit 
from hi0 owii» evwy one is ^dc'-si^l^od coon^ ito esipj 
m another^ aod wiU by tine authority of raa$oa Soih 
wardiy ooQde»n, thoa^ he be gjailty of SMidi greater 
«nrea«onahlenes$ in bmjot^n tenets and condiict» whioh 
ha jaeFer pierceiyes, asd vill very hacdly,^ if at aU» ba 
convinced of. ' . i 

1^* u ft i* ^- Thia paroceeda nat ivkoUy froai ^bK^ 

lova. ^ it« Men of fair minds, and iMt gii^an 9ip 
' to the overi-weenifigidf fletf^alt^y^ore ffi^ 
^taently gnilty of it; and in ma»]r fia9a$ ^e wi|b 
aoMaement hears the arg»iags, and is ml»ni§Mk a* 
the obstinacy of a worthy nan. who yields opt to tfao 
evidence of reason, thcmg^ laid hefoMfaim aa q\m^ aa 
day-Ug^t. . ; i 

Kotfrom ^ ^* '^^^ ^^^^ of imrMaoaoU^ieis ia 
^Attcatioi}. usually im]auted to education, and preymlioe; 

and for the moat .part truly eaoagh,. though 
that reaches not the bottom of the dtseaae, nor shorn 
disiinotly enough whenee k riaes^ or vrhereia it lijeai; 
Education is often rightly assigned foe tlie canae^ and 
prejudioe is a good genmd name for the thing itself^ 
but yjet, I. think, he ou^. to look a little iGurther,: irfaa 
Iffould trace this sort of aAadness to the root it spt tngi 
from, and so explatxi it, as to.abanr irhaqoe this flaw. 
has its. origiuj^ ia very aahac and;,raii«n^ mindsi aa^ 
wherein it consists. .* . .; 

A deeree of §• 4* ^ shall be pardoned for calling it 
mad^. by so harsh a name as madness, when it is 

considered^ that opposition to reason Mia* 
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s^ves thfiit n^m^, wd is roally i^uaMlneis ; aAd them is 
9QMrw a m^ so fr^ fir<m i(> but 4h«t if he should aLt 
way«> on all occaskma^ argiw^ or do a^ in some eases he 
eofifitimUy d9^, would iK>t he thought fitter finr Bedn 
Itm ttiau civU couy^aatiop. J do not here raeau whenr 
ke ia aMer ^ power of t^ u»v^y fission, but in the 
ataady calm l^ourae 4^ his life. That which will yieft 
i9w>fe apalQgWi^ Jbf thi^ hwrah name* and ungratefol 
ianputati^woai th^ grf^Nt^st p^rt of mankind, is, that 
Mitring a' li^tt^ by the by iuto the nature of mad-f 
nia^, b» ii. c. x^ §. 13. I fouud it to spring from the 
r^fymme root, and to depend on the yety same cause 
we are hejire speaking of. This consideraticm of the 
thing Hself; at a time when I thought not t^te least (m 
the mbject whiqh I am now treating <^, suggested it to 
9ie» And if. this he a weakness to which all men 
^ so liable^ tf'ithis be a taint which so unirersally 
ii^fecAs mani^ind ; the greater oane dnmld be taken to 
lay it op0n under its due nauae> thereby ta excite the 
frieater care in 4ts prerten^ipn and cure, 

^. 5. Some of our idei^ have a nsri;uml w^m a 
earmspondence md connexicm. one with wn»^Q»ii. 
another : it is the off oe an4 esceelleocy of ?^f ^^a of 
our reason to tnace these, and h^ld Uiem ^^^ 
together. 10 that union and correspondence which is 
Ibumlad in their peculiar beiiig^. Beaictes this/ there is 
anoth^ comi^ion of ideas wholly owing to chan^p^ 
iMT custoftf :- ideas, that in tbe«)s^es are not all of kin^ 
emie to he so ins^iiknd in some men^s mioda, that it is 
Tiery ba^vi to separate them ; they ahrays keap in comn 
pany, and. the one no sooner at any time comes into 
the underethfiidtng, but its aasMbte appears with iti 
iMnd if they ire more thjtn two* which are thus united^ 
the whole gsmg, always inseparable, show themselyes 
together. 

^ 6. This strong combination of ideas, ^riik con- -■ 
not aHied by nature^ the mind makes ijt pmvkjptmt 
itself either veluiitarily or by chance; and "wd^v, » 
hence it corner in diSsnmt nen to be rery different^ 
aeiMirdkigtoi;hnif different inclinations, eduoatipn, kir 
itrestat &ici. /Oiitom titttles habits. of thinfcinf in. the 
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imderstanding, as well as of deteririinitig in the Will, 
and of motiotts in thd body ; all which seems to be but 
trains of motion in the animsd spirits, which once set 
a-going, continue in the same steps they have been used 
to: which, by often treading, are worn into a smooth 
path, and the motion in it becomes easy, and as it were 
natural. As far as we can comprehend thinking, thus 
ideas seem to be produced in our mitids; or if they 
are not, this may setve to explain their folii^wlng one 
another in an habitual train, when once they are put 
into their track, as well as it does to explatn such mO-' 
tions of the body, A musician used^ to any tune will 
find, that let it but once begin in his head, the ideaar 
of the several notes of it will follow 4ne another or-* 
derly in his understanding, without any care or atten^i 
tion, as regularly as his fingers move orderly over the 
keys of the organ to play out the ttme he has begun, 
though his unattentive thoughts be elsewhere a wan- 
dering. Whether the natural cause of these ideas, as 
well as of that regular dancing of his ^fingers, be 
the motion of his animal spirits, I will not determine, 
bow probable soever, by this instance, it appears to 
be so : but this may help us a little to conceive of intel^ 
lectual habits, and of the tying together of ideas. 

§.7. That there are such associations of 
othfe^a^' them made by custom in the minds of most 
effect of it ™^^ ^ think nobody will question, wh« 
has well considered himself or others; and 
to this, perhaps, might be justly attributed most of the 
sympathies a»d antipathies observable in men, which 
work as strongly, and produce as regular effects as if 
they were :natural ; and are therefore called so, though 
they at first ha^l no other original but the accidental 
connexion of two ideas, which either the strength 6f 
the first impression, or future indulgence so united, that 
they always afterwards kept company together in that 
man's mind, as if they were but one idea. I say moat 
of the antipathies, I do not say all, for some of them 
are truly natural, depend upon our original constitu* 
tion, and are born with us; but a great part d* those 
wiiieh are counted natural, would have bJ^n known t« 
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be from unheeded^ thcHigh, perhaps, early impreasions^- 
or wanton fancies at first, which would have been ac^ 
knowledged the original of them, if they had beea 
warily observed. A grown person surfeiting with ho* 
ney, no sooner hears the name of it, but his fancy im-« 
mediately carrieis sickness and qualms to his stomach, 
and he cannot bear the very idea of ,it ; other ideas of 
dislike, and sickness, and vomiting, presently accom-i 
pany it, apd he is disturbed, but he knows from whence 
to date this weakness, and can tdl how he got this io^ 
disposition. Had this happened to him by an oveN 
dose of honey, when a child, all the same effects would 
have followed, but the cause would have been mistaken, 
and the antipathy counted natural. . . 

§• 8. I mention this not out of any great necessity 
there is, in this present argument, to distinguish nicely 
between natural and acquired antipathies ; but I take 
notice of it for another purpose, viz« that those who 
have children, or the charge of their education, would 
think it worth their while d^li^ently to watd), and 
carefully to prevent the undue connexion 6f ideas ia 
the minds of young people. This is the time most 
susceptible of lasting impressions; and though those 
relating to the health of the body are by. discreet people 
minded and fenced agamst, yet I am apt to doubt, that 
those which relate more peculiarly to the mind, and 
terminate in the understanding or passions, have been 
much less heeded than the thing deserves : nay, those 
relating purely to the understanding have, as I suspect, 
been by most men wholly overlooked. 

§. 9* This wrong connexion in our minds A great 
of ideas in tliemselves loose and independent cwa^ of 
of one another. Has such an influence, and «»*rout8. 
is of so great force to set us awry in our actions, a» 
well moral as natural, passions, reasonings and no* 
tions themselves, that perhaps there is not any one 
thing that deserves more to be looked ^after. 
• §. 10. The, ideas of goblins andsprights instances 
have really no more to do with darkness 
than light ; yet let but a foolish maid inculcate these 
often o^ tl)e loiiid of a cbiid> and raise them there ^af< 
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gorier, posnbiy be shsU never to 4ble tosefiarato tliem 
a^io so laog hb he Hves: but daikdess shaU e^rer after* 
wards bring with it those frigbtfial ideas^ and they shall 
be so joined, that he ean no more be^ the one tkra 
Ibe otber# 

§. il. A man deceives a sensible ii^nry fi^om «&* 
ether, thinks on the man aoid that aclkm dver and over ; 
and by ruminating on them strongly^ or iboch. vk \m 
mindy so cements those two ideas together, that he 
Boakes them alnK>9t one : never tlitnk* 6n the man, but 
the pain and displeasure he suffered cdmes into his mind 
With ky so that be scarce distinguishes than, but bae 
as mneb an aversion for the one cu the otber^ Thai 
hatreds are often begotten from slight and niaocent oo* 
ceisicns, add quarrels propagated and ceadinued in the 
world. ^ 

§^ 12. A man has suffered pain or sidcness in any 
place; b^ saw his friend die m such a room > though 
these have in nature nothing to do one with another, yet 
irhen the idea of the place occurs to his mind, ]« 
faring^ ^the impres»i(on being onee made) that of t^ 
paiin a&d displeasure with it ^ he; confounds them in \at 
nund; and can as little bear the one as thd otfaer» 
Why time ^- *^- When this, combinatioii is set-* 

^ttf^sditte tied, and while it iMts, it is not in the 
diiordersiD power (rf reason to help ns, and reheve na 
whicWw ^^^^ ^^ effects of it. Ideas hi onif miwla^ 
canDiot!**^^ when they are there, will opiate? according 
to their natures and circumstances; and 
Jiere we see the cause why time cur^ certain afiee- 
tions^ wi>ich reason, though in the rights m& aHowed 
to be so, has not power over, nor rs able aga»ast ^eaa 
to prevail with those who are apt to heavkisn to it m 
other ca^es. The death of a child^ that wis the daily 
deligbt of his mother's eyes^ and joy of her soul^ rendtr 
ftom her heart the whole comfort of her life^ and giveisr 
Her all the torm^t imaginable : use the consolations of 
reason in this case^ and you were as good preach ease to 
one on the raclc, and hope to» allay, by rational di^^ 
cooroei^ the pain of fate joints tearing asunder. TiH 
(tale baa bgrditttie separated the smt4 of thtt eiyoy^ 
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i^M, UmI it0 loM, kooi the i^ea of the obdd rdUmn 
ing to hef meHDOry, all representations^ tfiougli erer io 
feaMtiabie» are in vam ; aad therefore some in whom 
the uniim between these ideas k never dissolved) spend 
their lifes in mourning, and carry an lneQrab4e sorrow 
to their graree. 

^. 14. A friend of mine knew one per- y^rth^j^. 
feetly our^ of madness by a very harsh ttaiKMsofAe 
and offensive operation. The gentleman^ effect ^f the 
who was thtts recovered, with great sense ««ociatiott 
of gratitude and acknowledgment, owned *^ 
the cure all his life after, as the greatest obligation he 
ooold have received ; bo* whatever gratitude and reason 
sngge^^ed to him, be could never bear the sight of the 
operator : that image brought back with it the idea of 
tliat agony Which he suffered from his hands, which was 
too mighty and intolerable for bim to endure. 

§• \54 Many children imputing the pain tliey en* 
dured at school to their books they were corrected for, 
so ,|oin tbose ideas together, that a book becomes their 
aversion, and they are never reconciled to the study 
fOid use' of thetn all tbeii* lives after : and thus reading 
becomes a torment to tbem^ which otherwise possibly 
they might have made the great pleasure of their lives* 
There are rooms convenient enough, that some men 
cannot study in, and fashions of vessels, which though 
ever so clean Mtd cdmmodioiis^» they cannot drink out 
of, and that by reason of iE^>me accidental ideas which 
are annexed to thetfn^ and make them offensive : and 
who is there that hath ^ot observed some man to flag 
at the. appearance, or in the company of some certain: 
j^rsotl not otherwise superior to him, but because hav«> 
nff^ once ^m some Occasion got the ascendant, the idea 
. of aixibority and distance goes along with that of the 
peraoft, and he that has^ been ttms subjected, is not able 
to separate 4;bem? 

f. 1& Instances of tiiis kind are so plentiful evety^ 
#ber9^ that if I add one more, it is only for the ptea^ 
saot oddi^eSs *f it« It is Of a yOimg gentleman, wha 
bav^g' leamt^ tcf danoe, and that to great perfection, 
ttaoM btfppenai'te^ staad m old^ txtmk \A the itg^om 
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whiere lie learnt. The idem of iim rpm^rkftbte pieces of 
boi>^)olil stuff bad 30 mixed itself with the (amaand 
Sleeps of all his dances, thait tbosugb in that chamber 
be could dance excellently well, yet it was only whilst 
that trunk was there ; nor CQuld b^ perform well in. 
any other place, unless that or some such other trunk 
had its du? position in the room^ If this story i^all be 
i^uspected to be dressed uip with some comicsd drcum? 
stp.qces a little beyond* precise .nature 5 1 answer for my- 
self that I had it some ye^rs since from a very sober and 
worthy man, upcHX his own knowledge, as I report it ; 
apd I dare say, there are very few inquisitive persons^ 
who read this, who have not met with accounts, if not 
examples of this nature, that may parallel, or at least; 
justify tliis, 

J ^ . §• 17. Intellectual habits and defects this- 

Itsmfluencc ^3^^ contracted, are not less frequent and, 
tuHllabrts" powerful, though less observed. Let .the 
^ ideas of being and matter be strongly joined 

either by education or much thought, whilst these are 
still combined in the mipd, what notions, what reasour 
ings will there be about separate spirits ? Le;,t custoni. 
from the very childhood have joined figure and shape to 
the idea of God, and what absurdities will that mind 
be liable to about the Deity ? 

Let the idea of infallibility be inseparably joined to 
any person, and these two constantly together possess 
the mind ; and then one body, in two places at once^ 
^all unexamined be swallowed for a certain truth by 
an implicit faith, whenever that imagined infallible perr» 
son dictates and demands assent without inquiry. 
^ §. 18. Some such wrong apd unnatural 

w^^ftf!!^ ! combinations of ideas will be fomad to^sta^i 

in dinerent , ,, , , . .1 . . . . 1 -^ 

8^,. blish the irreconcilable opposition; .bet;weenc> 

different sects of philosophy atid i;eligion ^ 
for we cannot imagine every one of their follow.ers tot 
impose wilfully on himself, and knowingly refuse truth 
offered by plain reason. Interest, though it doest a^greaV 
deal in the case, yet .canpot be fought to work whcrf^ 
societies of men to so universal, a perv^nsenesp, a$ that, 
^very one of tbeip to a %»m iilioul^l^winglynuy^* 
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all pret^d to^ i. e. to pursue itnth ainoerely; and 
therefore there must be somtetfaii^g that blinds their un^ 
derstandiHgs, and makes them not see the £dsehood o[ 
what they embrace for real truth. That which thfu 
captivates their reasons, and leads men of sinceril^ 
blindfold from G<»nmon s^fense, tvill, when examined, 
be found to be what we are speaking of: some inde- 
peiident ideas, of no alliance to one another, are by 
education, custom, and the constant din of their party, 
so coupled in their minds, that they always appear 
' there together; and they can no more separate them in 
their thoughts, than if there were but one idea, and 
they operate as if they were so. This gives sense to 
jargon^ demonstration to absurdities, and consistency to 
nonsense, and is the foundation of the greatest, I had al- 
most said of all the errours in the world ; or if it does not 
reach so far» it is at least the most dangerous one, since 
so far as it -obtains, it hinders men from seeing and ex- 
amining. When two things in themselves disjoined, ap- 
pear to the sight ccmstantly united '; }f jth^ eye sees these 
^hgs riveted, which are loose, where will you begin to 
rectify the mistakes that follow in two ideas, that they 
have been accustomed so to join in their minds, as to 
sob^tute one for the other, and, as I am apt to thinks 
often without perceiving it themselves ? This, whilst 
they ar? under the deceit dt it makes them incapable of 
convictHm^ and they applaud themselves as zealous 
'icbampions for truth, when indeed they^are contending 
for errour j and tbfe confusion of two diflFerent ide^,which 
a customary connexion of them in their minds hath to 
them made in effect but one, fills their heads with false 
views, and their reasonings with false consequences. 

§. 19. Having thus given an account of CodcIusJqo. 
the original, sorts, and extent of our ideas, 
with several other considerations, about these (I know 
not wheth^ I may say) instruments or materials of our 
knowledge ; the mettiod I at first proposed to myself 
would now require, that I should immediately proceed 
to show what use the understanding makes of them, 
kad what knowledge we have by them. This was that 
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which, in the first general view I had erf* this subject, 
was alt that I thought I should have to do i but, upon a 
nearer approach, I find that there is so close a connex- 
ion between ideas and words ; and our abstract ideas^ 
and general words, have so* constant a relation one ta^ 
another, that it is impossible to speak clearly and dis- 
tinctly of our knowledge, which all consists in propo- 
sitions, without considering, first the nature, use, and 
signification oi language ; which therefore must b^he 
businesfr of the next book. 



BOOK Uh 

CHAP. I. 
Of Words or Language in general. 

Man fitted to ^* ^* ^r^^ having designed man for a 
form articu- sociable creature, made him not only with- 
late sounds. an inclination, andi under a necessity to 

have fellowship with those of his own 
kind ; but furnished him also with language, whidi 
was to be the great instrument and common tie of 
society. Man therefore had by nature his oigans sa^ 
fashioned, as to be fit to frame articulate sounds, which 
we call words. * But this was not enough to producer- 
language ; for parrots, and several other birds, will be 
taught to make articulate sounds distinct enough, which 
yet, by no means, are capable of language* 

§. 9. Besides articulate sounds therefore. 
To make it > was farther necessary, that he should be 
ofldewr^ able to use these sounds as signs of internal 
conceptions 5 and to make them stand a» 
marks for the ideas within his own mind, whereby 
they might be made known to others, and the thoughts; 
of men's minds be conveyed from one to another. 
Tomakege- §• 3* But neither was tl^s sufficient to 
neral ngns. make words SO useful as they ought to be/; 
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It is hot enough foir the perfection oiF language, that 
sounds can be made signs of ideas, unless those signs 
can be so made use of as to Comprehend several particui* 
lar things : for the multiplication of words would have 
perplexed their use, had every particular thing need of 
a distinct name to be signified by. To remedy this in- 
convenience, language had yet a farther improvement in 
the use of general terms, whereby one word was made 
to mark a multitude of particular existences : which ad- 
vantageous use of sounds was obtained only by the dif- 
ference of the ideas they ware niade signs of: those 
names becoming general, which are made to stand for 
general ideas, and those remaining particular, where 
the ideas they are used for are particular. 

§. 4. Besides these names wluch stand for ideas, there 
be other words which men make use of, not to signify 
any idea, but the want or absence of some ideas simple 
or complex, or all ideas together ; such as are nihil in 
Latin, and in English, ignorance and barrenness. All 
which negative or privative words cannot be said pro- 
perly to belong to, or signify no ideas; for then they 
would be perfectly insignificant sounds 5 but they irelate 
to positive ideas, and signify their absence. 

§. 5. It may aJso lead us a little towards ^i^ordsulti- 
the original of all our notions and know- mately de-' 
ledge, if we remark how great a dependence rived from 
our words have on common sensible ideas : ®V5j^ •• ?ff^ 
and how those, which are made use of to ideas.^^* * 
^tand for actions and notions quite removed 
from sense, have their rise from thence, and from ob- 
vious sensible ideas are transferred to more abstruse 
significations ; and made to stand for ideas that come 
not under the cognizance of our senses : v. g. to ima^ 
gine, apprehend, comprehend, adhere, conceive, instil, 
disgust, disturbance, tranquillity, &c. are all words 
taken from the operations of sensible things, and ap- 
plied to certain mo^es of thinluig* Spirit, in its pri- 
mary signification, is breath : angel a messenger : and I 
doubt not, but if we could trace them to their sources, 
we should find, in all languages, the names, which 
stand for things that fall not under our senses, to have 
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had their 6ri»t nae from sensible ideas. By which wd 
nay give some kiad of ^ess what kiod of itiotions th^ 
were» ^nd whence denved, which filled their mincbs 
who- were the first beginners of languages r and how 
iftature, even in the naming of things, unawares 8ug<- 
gested to men the originals and princif^ of all their 
knowledge: whilst, to give names that inight make 
known to others any operations they feh in themselves^ 
or any other ideas that came not under their senses, 
they were fain to borrow words from ordinary known 
ideas of sensation, by that means to make othera the 
more easily to conceive thtee c^peratipns they experi«> 
mented in themselves which made ik> ctutward sensi* 
ble appearances : «nd thea when they bad got known 
and agreed names, to signify those internal operations 
of their own minds, they were snffioiently fiimii^^ to 
make known by words all their other ideas ; since they 
could consist of nothing, but either of outward sensibte 
perceptions, or of the inward operations of their minds 
about them : we having, as has been proved, no ideas at 
all, but what originally come either firom sensible objects 
without, or what we feel within ourselves, fi^om tiys in* 
ward workings of our own spirits, of which we ^ con» 
scious to ourselves within. 

nu**a%nfim. §• 6. But to understand better the use 
and force of language, as subservient to 
instruction and knowledge, it will be convenient to 
consi4pr. 

First, To what it is that names, in the use of language, 
are immediately applied. 

' Secondly, Since all (except proper) names are gene- 
ral, and so stand not particularly for this or that single 
4ihing> but for sorts and ranks of things; it will be ne- 
.cessary to consider, in the next place, what t^e sorts 
and. kinds, or, if you rather like the Latin names, what 
the species and genera of things are; wherein they 
x^onsist, and how they i^ome to be made. These being 
(as they ought) well tSoked into, we shall t^e better 
.come to find the right use of words, the imtufal ad- 
vantages and defects of language, afid the remedies 
ttot ought to be used,, ta avoid the in^nveniencies of 
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ol^ftcuritgr w tmoertaiiitjr in the signification of word% 
without whioh it is impossible to disQonrse with any 
Qlearneas^ w or^r, conoeming knowledge 2 whidh b^ 
iqg Gonyepsant sdlmit propositions^ and those moi^ com- 
monly univensal ones, has greater connexion with words 
than perhaps. is suspected* 

Ti^se considerations therefore shall be the matter <kf 
tl]^ following <^i^ters« 



CHAP. n. , 

Of the Sigm^miion qfWwdi. 

\^ !• Man, though he has great variety i^srcttdssre ' 
of thoughts, and sucl^ ftom which others, neti^ble 
as well as himself, mi^t receive profit smd ugosBeces* 
flight; yet they are all within his own ^2,^^^^ 
t>reastj invisible and hidden from others^ tionT 

5 or qa^ c^f themselves be made appear. 
*he comfort apd advantage of society not b^g to bol 
had without communication pf thoughts, \t was neoes^ 
sary that.qian sfaoi4d find out some ^eternal sensible 
signs, whereof those invisible ideas, wbidi hit tfaoughte 
^re made up for, might >e iqade known to others. ' Fo* 
this purpose nothing was ^ fit, either for plenty of 
q^ickqesfi, as those articulate sounds, which with: so 
mu^h ease and variety he found himself able to makiitf 
Thus we may conceive ho^w Words which w^e by nd^ 
ture so well adapted tp that purpose^ ooibe to be madi 
use of by men, as tlie signs of tWr id^as ^ not by any 
][iatural connexion that there is between particular atw 
culate sounds and certain ideas, for tfaea& there woiAl 
be but one language aftiongst all men^ but by a to- 
luntsury impc^ition, whereby such a wordc is^ taadm 
arbitrarily tbe^mark of ^a^h an idea^ The use tbc» 
of words is to^be sensible Boarks of ide^; and iIhi 
ideas ttiey staqui £^ a^ thev {)jroper and imnt€Miiattf 
significatiM[U 
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Wordsare §• *' ^^ ^^^ "^^'^ have of tfcese marto 
ibe sensible being dther to reoocd their own thoughts 
sigasofhis for the assistance of their own memory, or 
ideas who ^ jj ^^^^ jq bring out their ideas, and lay 
iises t em. ^i^^^ bdFore the view of others ; words irt 
their primary or immediate signification stand for nth 
thing but the ideas in the mind of him that nses them, 
how imperfectly soever or carelessly those ideas are col- 
lected from the things which they are supposed to re- 
present. When a man speaks to another, it is that he 
may be understood ; and^ the end of speech is, that 
those sounds, as marks, may make known his ideas to 
the hearer. That then which wbrds are the marks of 
are the ideas of the speaker : nor cay any one apply 
them as marks, immediately to any thin^ else, but the 
ideas that he himself hath. For this would be to make 
them sigps of his own conc^ptioris, and yet appfy them 
to other ideas ; which would be to make them signs, 
and not signs, of his ideas at the same time; and sq 
in effect to have no signification at all. Wordis being 
voluntary signs, they cannot be voluntary signs imposed 
by him on things he knows not. That would be to 
nikakethem signs of nothing, sounds without significa^ 
tion. A man cannot make his words the signs either 
of qi^ties in things, or of conceptions in the mind 
of another, whereof he has none in his own. Till he 
has some ideas of his own, he cannot suppose them 
to correspond with the conceptions of another man ; nor 
can he use any signs for them : for thus they would be 
the signs of he knows not what, which is in thith to be 
the signs <rf nothing. But when he represents to him- 
self other men's ideas by some of his own, if he consent 
to giv^ them the same names that other iSip. do> it is 
stiU to his own ideas; to ideas that he has,'tfhd not to 
kteas that he has not. 

§.3. This is so niecessary in the useof langua^e^ that 
m this respect the knowing and the ignorant, the learned 
tad unlearned, use the words they 4>^ak (with any 
meaning) all alike. They, in every 'man's mouthy 
stand for the ideas ^e has, and which he would es^press 
by them. A child having taken notice of nothitig in 
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die metal he hears called gold^ but the bright shining 
yellow ^colour, he appli^ the word gokJ only to his 
own idea of that colour^ and nothing eli^; and there- 
fore caHs the same colour in a peacock's tail gold. 
Another that hath better observed, adds to shining yd- 
low great weight: sUid then the sound gold when he 
uses it, stands for a complex idea of a shining yellow and 
very weighty substance. Another adds to those quali* 
ties fusibility : and dien the word gold signifies to him 
a body, bright, yellow, fusible, and very heavy. An-^ 
other adds malle^ibility. Each of these uses equally the 
word gold when they have occasion to explress the- 
idea which they have applied it to : but it is evident, 
that each can apply it only to his own idea; nor can 
he make it stiutid as a sign of such a complefx idea as he 
has not 

§. 4. But though words, as they are used Wordsoftco 
by men, can properly and immediately sig- secretly re- 
mfy nothing but the ideas^ that are in the ferred,fivBtto 
mind of the speaker; yet they in thdr JJ^J^^***;^ 
Iteughts give them a secret reference to two minds'^*"* 
other things. 

First, They suppose their words to be marks of the 
ideas in the minds also of other men, with whom they* 
ocnnmunicate : for eke they should talk in vain, and 
could not be understood, if the sounds they applied to 
cme idea were such as by the hearer vi^re applied to 
another; which is to speak two languages. But in 
tilts, n^n stand not usually to examine, whether the 
idea they and those they discourse with have in their 
minds, be the same ; but think it enough that they use 
the word, as they im^gme, in the common acceptation 
of that language ; in which they suppose, that the idea 
they make it a sign of- is precisely the same, to which 
the understanding men of that country apply that 
name. 

§. 5. Secondly, Because men would tiot Seoondly, to 
be> thought to talk barely of their own the reality 
inMginations, but of things as really they <>f*i9g»- • 
are ; therefore they often suppose the words to stand 
idto for the reality of things. But this relating more 
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th,e £[^rn)er 4<^ to simple ide$^ a^d pode8> >re ^fa|^^ 
speak of these two difiereDt wayQ of applying wordv . 
more at Ijarg^ when we come to »treat of ttw aaoiies of 
fixed modes^ a^d suUstaopes iupartk¥4ar :! th<>ugt\ give 
iB<^ lei^ve here to say^ thal% it is a penrerti^^ig th^aM. 
of words^, itnd brings unaroidiihlp Q^Mirity a»d ppn-; 
fusion, into their significfitio9» w.he^ev^ wo iiiak^.thenoL 
stand for any thing, but those ideas we haye ii>:^rowjir 
miiids. , V . 

Woi^s bt §• ^* Concerninj; wprd$ wisp it \a iartb^ 
i»€ tea^. to be considered : ftrst» that they bemg vbo^ 
excite id^af. mediately the $igOs of men's ideaa^ ami }bf^ 

that means the in^mm^ts whereby meikr 
a^aB[U9^\intQ£^ .theii; conoepikioiis^ and^itpneisis ^to ^omii 
another those thoughts and imaginations they iutvei 
within their own breasts; l^ere eoimeiirby ceitttai]^: lis^ 
to be sach a connexioii betw<en;oertaia sounds and the< 
idi^ they stai»d for» that the tmme? heard» almost as( 
readily estcite certain ideas, af if the ols^t«hthemseives» 
y^&th. are ^% to produce them, did actually afibct tlitr 
senses. Which is manifestly so in all obvious aentibk' 
qu^i^s; and in all substaiH^jthat frequi^tly aiftd fa- 
i^iliairiy opcur to us, 

VavdsoRen . §• 7* Secondly^ That though ^the prcfier^ 
i^witfaout and immediate sigui6cation of words are> 
Jj|P"P^®" ideas in the v^v^ of the sp^er* yet becauw^ 

by familiar use from our cradles we coirte to 
learn certain articulate sounds very perfectly, and/ haiei 
then^ readjly 9n qur tongues, and always: at hand in oilr 
memories^ but yet are not always cajrrful to eKamiM^ 
or settle thgir significations pei^tly; it ofteabiqppena 
that m?;)) e^en when they, would apply ^bemselvea ttoi 
an attentive consideration^ do: ^ Uieir tliougfata mor*^ 
<Mji lyofds than, things. Nay, b^c^use words are xaanyr 
of theni learned before the ideas are known for whtdh> 
they stand; ther^ore some> not only children, butmen, 
speak several words no otherwise thcUi. parrels do> onlyi 
becftuse they have learned them, and have been aiCr 
customed to those sounds. But so icu: as words are o£ 
us^ aind isignificAtioiij , so far is, there a xK)Dfil)ant cod^^ 
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nexion between the sound and the idea, and a designa* 
tion that the one stands for the other ; without which 
application of them, they lire nothing but so much in- 
si^iificant noise. 

f • 8. Words by hmg ahd familiar use, as ppj^^j, ^j .^ 
has be^i said, come to excite in men certain fication per- 
ideas so eqnstantly and readily, that they fectlyarbi-, 
are apt to. spppose, a natursd connexion be* ^^^* 
tweep theim But tlnaft they signify only men's pecu*. 
liar ideas, and that by a perfect arbitrary imposition, 
is evident in that they ^en fail to estcite in odiera 
(even that use the same language) the same ideas we 
take them to be the signs of: imd every man has so in^ 
viclable a liberty to make words stand for what ideaa 
he pleases, that no one hath the power to make otliery 
have the siuae ideas in their minds that he has, when 
they use the same woids^ tk^ he does. And therefore 
the great Augustus hin»sdtf, in the possession of thai; 
pawer which rajed the wwld, acknowledged ha could 
not make a new Latin word : wbiph was as much as t6 
S9j9 that he couki not arbitrarily appoint what ide^ 
mg^ sound shoiild be a sign of, in the .mouths and con)4 
moa language of his subjecta. It is true, co9mion uMi 
by a tacit consent appropriates certain sounds to cef-* 
taip ideas in afl languages, which so far limits the signi- 
fication of that Qomid, that unless a man applies it to the 
saaw idea, he does not speak properly t and let me add^ 
that uidess a man's woirds eiioite the sfime idea^ in the 
hearor, vHiich he makes them istand for in speaking, tie 
does not speak intelligibly. Qut whatever be (he con^ 
sseguence of any naan's using of words diflferencly, eith^ 
&ma their general meaningi or the particular sense of 
the penicm to wh<mi he addrescies them, thi# is certaini 
theif sigmfication^ in bis use of them, is limited to hui 
ideas, tod they dm be isigns of notliing else* 
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CHAP., in. . 

Of General Termt. 

* 

Thegreatest §• ^^ ALL things that' exist being pak^ 
part of words ticulars, it may perhaps be thought reason* 
general. . able that words, whwh ought to be con- 
formed to things, should be s6 too ; I mean 
in tbeir signification: but yet we find the quite con-' 
trary. The far greatest part of words, that make dR ' 
languages, are general terms; which^has not beeii the 
•flfect of neglect or chance, but of feason and' iie- 
^esnty. '.>;•■.- 

For every §*^- ^i^st. It is impossible 't(isA eVefy* 
particular particular thing should have a distinct pe* 
ibingtoliaTe culiar name. For the signification atid use^ 
f name IS .^f words, *dependihg on that connexion*' 
imposn e. ^jj j^ j^ ^^ mind makes between its ideas ^ahd * 
the sounds it uses as signs of them, it is hecfes9ary,eitt ' 
the application of names to things that the tdind- 
should have distinct ideas of the things, and retain also 
the particular name that belongs to every one, with its' 
peculiar appropriation to that idea. But it is beyond 
the power of human capacity to frame and retain dis- 
tinct ideas of all the particular tbings we n^et with: 
every bird and beast men saw, every tree and plant that 
afiected the senses, could not find a place in the most 
capacious understanding. If it be looked on as an in* 
0tance of a prodigious memory, that some generals have 
l)een able to call every soldier in their army by his pro- 
per name, we may easily find a Teason, why men have 
never attempted to give names to ea^ sheep in their 
flock, or crow that flies over their heads ; .much less to 
call every leaf of plants, or grain of sand that came in 
their way, by a peculiar name. 

AndiweleM. §' ^* Secondly, If it were possible, it 

' would yet be useless ; because it would not 

serve to the chief end of language. Men would in 

vain heap up names of particular things^ that would not 
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serve them to eommunicate their thought^. Men 
learn names, and use them in talk Ivith others, only^ 
that they may be understood : which is then only done, 
when by use or consent the sound I make by the or- 
gans of speech, excites in another man's mind, who 
hears it, the idea I s^ply it to in mine, when I speak 
it. Thk canAot be done by names applied to parti- 
cular thiogs, whereof I alone having the ideas in my 
mind, the naiMs^of them could not be significant or 
intelligible. to> another, who iimsnot acquainted with all 
those very particular things which had fallen under my 
notice. 

§ . 4. Thirdly, But yet granting this also feasible^ which 
I think is not) .yet a distinct name for every particular 
thing would not be of any great use for the improve- 
ment of knowledge : which, though founded in parti- 
cular things, enlarges itself by general views 5 to which 
things reduced into sorts under general names, aref pro- 
perly subservient. These, with the naip^' belonging to 
them, come within some compass, and do not multiply 
every moment, beyond what either the mind can con- 
tain, or use requires : and therefore, in these, men have 
for^ the most part stopped ; Imt yet not so as to hin- 
4er themselves from distinguishing partieular ihings, 
by appropriated names, where convenience demands it. 
And therefore in their own species, which they ha^e 
most 4:0 do with, and wherein they have often occasion 
tp mention particular perso^is,. they make use of proper 
names ; and there distinct individuals J^ve distinct de- 
nominations. 

• §./5. Besides persons, countries also, citiesy ,^^ , . 
rivers, moui^ains, and other the like dis- Zve^o^iv 
tinctioBs of place,. have usually found pe- names. - . 
ciiliar names, and that for ,the same reason ; 
they being such as men have often an occasion to niarfc 
particularly, and as it were set before others in their 
discourses with them. And I doubt not, but if we had 
reason to mention particular horses, as often as we have 
to .mention particular men, we should have prc^r 
lia^ies /or the one, as iamiliar a^ for, the other ; oxkd 
£i(ic€f>halu8 would be a word as mudb in use, m 
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jookeysi borses have thdr fHroper naikim tai JM.kncnni 
i^d distinguished by^ as c^ommoBlyi.as their semmts^ 
became, amoagat them> there is olibm oQcaaon to nM» 
tiofi thia or ti;^ particular horse, wh^ii fae is. out of 
sight. . -^ > " •- 

I §• 6' The next thing t<i be..ooi»idered> 
Sorls^^c ^' ^^^ general Words oatim %^ he ramie^ 
niide. F^^ since all things that exoi'^e only par-^ 

. ticnlars, how oome we hy. geiieoal termer 
CHT wbeare fiBdwe*tbo^ general. nafcyures tfaey i^ imp* 
posed to staiid for ? Words become general, by. being 
fiM^e th^ $igBis etf gelieral ideas | and^idea^ bec6nle ge- 
mtfil^ by separating frinn Ahem die oircmnstaoGes: of 
tiiQ^a^.a^ plao^ iml anyothec ideasi, 4;hat may d^^cr** 
mioil^ them tb this or that; piartidnlar existence. By this 
way of abstractioli tbey ave made capable <^ re|tfesetit« 
mg mwe individuals than oane ; eadi of which . haying 
ia it a conlbfmity to that; abstract idea^is (a9we call i^ 
ofthfttfiort. 

^. 7> But to deduce thiat a little mdredistmetlyy it 
wiU not perhaps be funiss to trace our> notions and 
names from tbsir begsm&ipg^ and observe by wfaiU de« 
|[rees we pr<K)eed, and by what steps we enlarge ow 
]tdea» firom our ^rst. in&ncy^ There is notfaiiqp moc# 
evident tiian that tl^ ideas of the persoius ehildreb 
cmM^erse with (to instance in them alone) are like Hm 
persqtus, themselves, only particular^ The ideas of tbd 
nurses aiul the stiotber» ate well framed in their mtttdi) 
and, like pictures of them there, represent only those 
uidividuals. The namesi they first gave to tkem are 
Cbn^ned to these individuals 4 and, t^e names of n«ifM 
and maQcuna the duld uses^ determine themselt^s td 
those persons^ Afterwardd^ when tiaoe m^A m Iwg^f 
aiQflliiititmoe have made; them observe^ that thet^e .am 
a great naaoty other things in the world that in s6nM| 
coomtpnt s^(neement$ o£ ^ape,. and s^f ef al otheif ^ua^ 
Utiefii, resemble their &tho> and motheri andthe^ieper-* 
aoBs they hdve been used to,, they: irame^ sm idea^ whieh 
tiiey find t^oM many. paltictiAaiEr do {lartAke in$ M^ 
%Qt tlMit they gw€^ with otfaer% the name vmm f» eiu 
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ample. And t\ai& tiiev come to have a genenai nain^^ 
and a gaieral idea. Wherein thej make nothing ntWy 
bat ouiy leave out of the complex idea they had of 
Peter and James, Mary and Jane, that which is pectt*- 
liar to each, and retain only what is common to 
them all. 

§. S. By the same way that they come by the general 
name and idea of man, they easily advance to more ^' 
neral names and notions. For observing that several 
dungs that differ from their idea of man, and cannot 
therdbre be comprehended und^r that name, have yet 
certain qualities i^herein they agree with man, by re- 
taining only those qualities, and uniting them into onef 
idea, tiiey have again anotber and more general idea } 
to which having given a name, they make a term of a 
more comprehensive extension: which new idea is made, 
not by any new addition, but cmly, as before, by leaving 
out the shape, and some other properties signified by 
the name man, and retaining only a body, with life, 
sense, and spontaneous motion, comprehended under 
the name animal. "^^ 

'J. 9. That this is the^way whereby men q^,^, „^ 
first formed general ideas, and general tures are no- 
names to them, I think, is so evident, that thingbmab- 
there needs no other proof of it, but the •tr^ideaa, 
considering of a man's self, or others, and the ordi* 
nary proceedings of their minds in knowledge : and he 
that thinks* general natures or notions are any thing 
else but such abstralt^ and partial ideas of more com*^ 
plex ones, taken at first from particular existences, will, 
I fear, be at a loss where to find them. For let any 
one reflect, and then tell me, wherein does his idea ci 
man differ from' that of Peter and Paul, or his idea of 
horse/from that of Bucephalus, but in the leaving out 
something that is peculiar to each individual; and re- 
taining so much of those particular complex ideas of 
several particular existences, as they are found to agree 
iir? Of the complex ideas signified by the names man 
and horse, leaving out but those particulars wherein 
they differ; and retaining only those wherein they 
agree, (ind of those making a new distinct complex 
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idea, aild giving the name animai to iff; 6ne has a^ 
more general term, that comprehends with mim several 
other creatnres. Leave out of the idea of animal, sense 
and spontaneous motion ; and the remaining ccHnpkx 
idea, made up of the remaining simple ones of bodjr^ 
life, dnd nourishment, becomes a more generd cme, 
«ttder the more comprehensife term vivens. And not 
to dwell longer upon this particular, so evident in it- 
ndf, by the same way the mind proceeds to body, sub* 
stance, and at last to bcfing, thing, and such universd[ 
terms which stand for any of our ideas whatsoever. 
To conclude, this whole mystery of genera and species, 
which make sudi a noise in tlie schools, and are with 
justice so little regarded out of them^ is nothing else 
bul abstract ideas, more or less comprehensive, with 
mAoes annexed to them. In all which this is constant 
and unvariable, that every more general term stands for 
such dli idea, and is but a part of any of those contained 
under it. 

Why the §. 10. This may show us the reason, why^ 

IS**'''^ in the defining \bf words, which is nothing 
m^ use of ^"' declaring their significations^ we make 
in defini. use of the genus. Or next general word that 
tions. comprehend^ it. Which is not out of ne- 

cessity, but only to save the labour of enumerating the 
several simple ideas, which the next general word or 
gifnus stands for; or, perhaps, sometimes the shame of 
not being able to do it. But though defining by genus 
and differentia (I crave leave to use these terms of art, 
though originally Latin, since they most properly suit 
those notions they are applied to) I say, though de- 
fining by the genus be the shortest way, yet I think it 
may be doubted whether it be the b6st This I am 
sure, it is not the only, and so not absolutdy necessary. 
For definition being nothing but making another un- 
deri^and by words what id^a the term defined stands 
for, a definition is best made by enumerating those 
simple ideas that are combined in the signification <^ 
the term defined ; and if instead of such an enumera- 
tion, men have accustomed themselves to use the next 
general term; it has not been out of necessity, or for 
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mater deannssv lmt%r quidmess and dispatv^ sake/ 
For, I think, that to one who desired to Imowwhat idea' 
the word man stood for, if it shoukl be said, that man 
was a solid extended substance, having life, sense, spon- 
taneous motion, and the iacully of reasoning : I dioabt* 
not bnt the mtening of the term* man would be as well 
understood, and the idea it stands ibr be at least as' 
clearly made known, as when it is defined to be a ra- 
tional animal; which by the several definitions of ani- 
msd, vivens, and corpus, resolves itself into those enu- 
merated ideas. I have, in e^splaaning the term man, 
followed here the ordinary definition of the schools: 
which though, perhaps, not the most exact, yet serves' 
well enough to my present purpose. And one may, in* 
this instance, see what gave occasion to the rule, that a 
definition must consist of genus and differentia; and it 
suffices to show us the little necessity there is of such a. 
rule, or advantage in the strict observing of it. For 
definitions, as has been said, being only the explaining 
of one word by several others, so that the meaning or' 
idea it stands for may be certainly known; languages 
are not sdways so made according to the rules of logic, 
that every term can have its signification exactly and 
clearly expressed by two others. Experience sufficiently 
satisfies us to the contrary ; or else those who have 
made this rule have done ill, that they have given us so 
few definitions conformable to it. But of definitions 
more in the next chapter. 

§. 11. To return to general words, it is g^^^^i j 
plain by what has been said, that general miiveraararc 
and universal belong not to the real exist- creatures of 
ence of things ; but jsire the inventions and **^ under- 
creatures of the understanding, made by it "^"^'°&- 
for itfii; own use, and concern only signs, whether words 
Of ideas. Words are general, as has been said, when 
used for signs of general ideas, and so are applicable in- 
differently to many particular things: and ideas are ge- 
neral, when they are set up as the representatives of 
mstny particular things: but universality belongs not to 
things themselves, which are all of them particular in 
their existence; even those words and ideas, which in 
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ttoir sigilifiGatioB are general. When titerefere we qmt^ 
partiottlars^ the generals that rest are only creaturea of 
oar own making ; their general nature being nothing 
but the capacity they are pot into by the nnderstandmg, 
of signify ing or representing many particnlars. For the 
signification they havens nothing bat a relation^ that by 
tb^ mind of man is added to them (l). 



(1) Against this tbe bisliop of Worcesfer objects, aiMl our tndior * 
SDswers as foUoveth : < hawnret, saitb the bishop, the shstracM ideas 
'4tfe the work of the mind, yet tbegr sre not noerp creatures of d^e miod^ 

* as appears by an instance produced of the essence of the sun beii^in 
' cme single individual; in which case it is granted, lliat the idea niaj 
' be so abstracted, that more stins might agree In it, and it is as rnvic^ a 
' 4ort, ss if ibtxp were.9S mwiy smi as there bh^ stars. So th^t here we 

, ' have a real essence subsistii^ in one individual, but capable of bring 
' mqltiplied into more, and the same essence remaining. But in this one 
' sun there is a real essence, and not a mere nominal, or abstracted essence : 
^ but suppose there were more suns; would not each of tbdm have the 
' real fsseooe t^the sup ? fcs what is it makes the second sun> but having. 

* the same teal essence with the first? li it were hut a nominal essence, 
' then the second would have nothing but the name/ 

Hiis, as I understand, replies Mr. Lpcke, Is to prove that the ab- 
stract general essoice of any sort of things, or thii^ of the same denoffii* 
nation, v. g. of man or marigold, hath^a real being out of the Under- 
standing ? which, I confers, I am not able to conceive. Your lordship's 
proof here brought out of my essay, concerning the sun, I humbly con- 
ceive, will not reach it; because what is said &ere, does not at all con-* 
esss thie real but notninel essence, as is evident fonn hence> that the idea 
I speak of there, is a complex idea; but we have no complex idea of tha 
Internal constitution or real essence of the sun. j^fiesides, I say expressly. 
That QUIT distinguishing substances into species, by names, is not at all 
fiNioded Qt) tbdr real essences. So that the>un being one of these sob* 
•taiK^s I cannot, in the place quoted by your lordship, be supposed t% 
me^Q^y essence of the sun, the real essence of the sun^ unless 1 had wo^ 
expjesifd it* But all this argument will be at an end, when your lordship 
shall have explained what you mean by these words, ' true sun/ In my 
sense of them, any thing will be a true sun to which the name stmiinay b^ 
tfvUy and properly i^ied, and to that substance or tbtt^ the pame s^ii 
may be triUy and properly applied, which has united in it that combina- 
tion of sensible qualities, by which any thing else,/ that is called sun, i| 
distinguished from other substances, i. e. by the nominal essence ; mii' 
Uius our son is denominated and distinguished from a fixed star, Mt b|R 
a veal essence that we do not know (for if we did, it ispossiUe we sboul4 
find the real essence or constitution of pneof the fixed stars to he the same 

* In his first letter. 
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§. 12. The next thing therefore to be j^^jg^^act 
considered^ is, what kind of signification it ideas are th« 
is, that general words have. For as it is essences of - 
evident, that they do not signify barely one the genera 
particular things for then they would not ^^ sp^^ies, 
be general terras^ but proper names; so on the other 
aide it is as evident, ,they do not signify a plurality j 



'With that of our sun) but by a corapl6x idea of sensible qualities co-exist- 
ing, which, wherever they are founds make a true sun. And thus I crave 
l^ave to answer your lordship's question : ' for what is it makes the se- 

* cond sun to be a true sun^ but having the same real essence with the 
' first? If it were but a nominal essence, then the second would have 

* nothing but tjie name.* 

I humbly conceive. If it had the nominal essence. It would have somdr 
thing besides the name, viz. That nominal essence, which is sufficient to 
denominate it truly a sun, or to make it be a true sun, theugh we know 
nothing of that real essence whereon that nominal one depends. Yopr lord- 
ship will then argue, that that real essence is in the second sun, and makes 
the second sun. I grant it, when the second sun comes to exist, so as to 
be perceived by us to have all the ideas contained in our complex idea, 
L c. in our nominal essence of a sun. For should it be true, (as is now- 
believed by astronomers) that the real essence of the sun were in any of the 
fixed stars, yet such a star could not for that be by us called a sun, whilst 
it answers not our complex idea, or nominal essence of a sun. But how. 
far that will prove, that the essences of things, as they are knowable by 
us, have a reakty in them distinct from that of abstract ideas in the mind, 
which are merely creatures of the mind, I do not see j and we shall far- 
ther inquire, in considering your lordship's following words. ' Tbere- 

* fore,* say you, ' there must be a real essence in every individual of the 

* same kind.' Yes, and I beg leave of your lordship to say, of a different 
kind too. For that alone is it which makes it to be what it is. 

That every individual substance has real, internal, individual constitu- 
tion, i. e. a real essence, that makes it to be what it is, I readily grant. 
Upon this your lordship says, ' Peter, James, and John, are all true and 
real men.' Answ. Without doubt, supposing them to be men, they are 
true and real men, i.e. supposing the name of that species belongs to them. 
And so three bobaques are all true and real bobaques, supposing the name 
of that species of animals belongs to them. 

For I beseech your lordship to consider, whether in your way of argu- 
ing* by naming them, Peter, James, and John, names familiar to us, as 
appropriated to individuals of the species man, your lordship does not 
first suppose them men, and then very safely ask, whether they be not all 
true and real men ^ But if I should ask your lordship, whether Weweena, 
Chuckery, and Cousheda, were true and real men or no ? Your lordship 
would not be able to tell me, till, I having pointed out to your lordship 
the individuals called by those names, your lordship, by examining whe* 

VOL. II. M 
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for man 9nd men would then signify the snxnt, ixnd the 
distinction of numbers (as the grammarians. bail them)^ 
would be superfluous and useless. That then which 
general words signify is a sort of things ; and each of 
them does that, by being a sign of an abstract idea in 
the mind, to which idea, as things existing are found 
to agree, so they come to be ranked under that name $ 



ther tbej had in them those sensible qualities which your lordship has 
combined into that complex idea to which you give the specific name 
man, determined them all> or some of them« to be the species which you 
call man, and so to l>e true and real man ; which when your lordship h^ 
detennined^ it is plain you did it by that which is only the nominal ea- 
senoej as not knowing the real one. But your lordship farther asks, < What 

* is it makes Peter. James, and John real men ? Is it the attributing the 
' general name to them } No, certainly ; bul diat the true and red es- 
^ sence of a man is in every one of them.* 

If, when your lordship asks, ' What makes them men V your lordship 
used the word making in the proper sense for the efficient cause, and in 
that sense it were true> that the essence of a man, i. e. the specific es* 
^nce of that species made a man ; it would undoubtedly folIow» that ihis 
specific essence had a reality beyond that of being only a general abstract 
idea in the mind. But when it is said, that it is the true and real essence 
of a man in every one of them that makes Peter, James and John true and 
real men, the true and real meanine of <these words is no more, but that 
the essence of that species, i. e. tne properties answering the complex 
abstract idea to which the specific name is given, being round in them, 
that makes them be properly and truly called men, or is the reason why 
they are called men. Your lordship adds, ' and we must be as certain of 
'this, as we are that they are noen.' 

How, I beseech your lordship^, are we certain that the^ are men, but 
only by our senses, finding those properties in them which answer the 
abstract complex idea, which is in our minds, of the specific idea to 
which we have annexed the specific name man ? This I take to be the 
true meaning of what your lordship says in the next words, viz. ' They 

* take their denomination of being men from that common nature or 
' essence which is in them j* and I am apt to think, these words wiU not 
hold true in any other sense. 

Your lordship's fourth inference begins thus : * That the general idea 
' is hot made from the simple ideas by the mere act of the mind abstract- 
' ing fifom circumstance», but from reason and con6ideratk)Q of the na- 
' ture of things.* 

I thought, my lord, that reason and consideration had been acta of the 
mind, m&re acts oi the mind, when any thing was done by them. Your, 
lordship gives a reason for it, \ii. * For, when we see several individuals 

* that have the same powers and properties, we thence infer, that there 

* t^ust be something common to all, ^hich makes them of one kind.* 
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or, which id all oae^ be of that sort. Whereby it is evi* 
dent, that the essences of the sorts, or (if the Latin word 
pleases better) species of things, are nothing else but 
these abstract ideas. For the having the essence of any 
species, being that which makes any thing to be of that 
9pecies> and the conformity to the idea to \^hich the 
9ame is annexed, being that which gives a right to that 



^ I grant the inference to be true ; but must b^ leave to deny that this 
j^roves^ that the general idea the name is annexed to^ is not made by the 
mind. I have said^ and it agrees ^th what your lordship here says, 

* That ' the mind, in making its complex ideas of substances, only fol- 
' lows nature, and puts no ideas together, which ate not supposed to have 
' an union in nature. Nobody joins the voice of a sheep with the shape 
^ of an horse ; nor the* colour of lead with the weight and fixedness of gold, 
^ to be the complex ideas of any real substances ; unless he has a mind 
'to fill his head with chimeras, and his discourses with unintelligible 
' words. Men observing certain qualities always joined and existing to- 
' ther, thierein copied nature, and of id^as so united, made their complex 
^ ones of substance, &c.' Which is very little diflferent from what your 
lordship here says,. that it is from our observation of individuals, that we 
come to infer, * that there is something common to them all.' But I do 
not see how it will thence follow, that the general or specific idea is not 
made by the mere act of the mind. No, says your lordship, * There is 
' something common to them all, which makes them of one kind ; and 

* if thedifference of kinds be real, that which makes them all of one kind 

* must not be a nominal, but real essence.' 

This may be some objection to the name of nominal essence; but is, 
as I humbly conceive, none to the thing designed by it. There is an in- 
ternal constitution of things, on which their properties depend. Tliisyour 
fordship and I are agreed of, and this we call the real essence. There are 
also certain complex ideas, or combinations of these properties in men*s 
cqinds, to which they commonly annex specific names, or names of sorts 
or kmds of things. Tbis,I believe, your lordship doesnotdeny. Thesecpm- 
plex ideas, for want of a better name,l have called nominal essences; how 
properly, I will not dispute. But if any one will help me to a better name 
for themy I am ready to receive it ; till then, I must, to express myself^ 
use this. Now, my lord, body, life, and the power of reasoning, being 
not the real essence of a man, as I believe your lordship will agree; will 
your lordship say, that they are not enough to make th^ thing wherein 
they are found, of the kind called mar , and not of the kind call^ babooii, 
because the difference of these kinda^i s real ? If this be not real enough to 
make the thing of one kind and not of another, I do not see how animal 
rationale can be enough really to distinguish a man from an horse; for 
that is but the nominal, not real essenceof that kind, designed by thename 

* B. $. C. 6. %. 28, 29. 
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naitie ; the having the essence, and the having that con- 
formity, must needs be the same thing : since to be 
of any Species, and to have a right to the name of that 
species, is all one. As for example, to be a man, or of 
the species man, and to have a right to the name man, is* 
the same thing. Again, to be a man, or of the specie* 
man, and have the essence of a man, is the same thing«^ 



man : and yet I goppose, every one thinks it real enough to make a rea^ 
difiference between that and other kinds. And if nothing will serve the^ 
turn, to MAKE things of one kind and not of another (which, as I have^ 
showed, signifies no nK)re but ranking of them under different specific, 
names) but their real unknown constitutions, which are the real essences 
we are speaking of, I fear it would be a long while before we should have, 
really difierent kinds of substances, or distinct names for them, unless we 
could distinguish them by these dififerences, of which we have no distinct 
conceptions. For I think it would not be readily answered me, if I 
should demand, wherein lies the real difiPerepce in the internal constitu- 
tion of a stag from that of a buck, which are each of them very well 
known to be of one kind, and not df the other ; and nobody questions 
but that the kinds, whereof each of them \&, are really dififerent. 

Your lordship farther says, ' And this difference doth not depend upon 
* the complex ideas of substances, whereby men arbitrarily join mode^ 
' together in their minds.' I con&ss, my lord> I know not what to sa/. 
to this, because I do not know what these complex ideas of substances 
are, whereby men arbitrarily join modes together in their fninds. But I 
am apt to think there is a mistake in the matter, by the words that fol- 
low, which are these: ^ For let them mistake in their complication of 
' ideas, either in leaving out or putting in Nvhat doth not belong to them { 
^ and let their ideas be what they please, the real essence of a man, and 
' an horse, and a tree, are just what they were/ 

The mistake I spoke of, I humbly suppose, is this, that things are here 
taken to be distinguished by their real essences ; when, by the very wa/ 
of speaking of them, it is clear, that they are already distinguished by 
their nominal essences, and are so taken to be. For what, I beseech your* 
lordship, does your lordship mean, when you say, ' The real essence of a 
' man, and an horse, and a tree,' but that there are such kinds already set 
out by the signification of these names, man, horse, tree ? And what, I 
beseech your lordship, is the signification of each of these specific names, 
but the complex idea it stands for ? And that complex idea is the nomi- 
nal essence, and nothing else. So that taking man, as your lordship does^ 
here, to stand for a kind or sort of individuals, all which agree iii 
that common complex idea, which that specific name stands for, it is cer« 
tain that the real essence of all the individuals comprehended undef th^ 
specific name man, in your use of U, would be just the same ; let others 
leave out or put into their coh)plex idea of man what they please ; because 
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Now since nothing cail be a man, t)r havea riglit to the 
name man, but what has a conformity to the abstract 
idea the name man stands for ; nor any thing be a man, 
or have a right to the species man, but what has the 
essence of that species; it follows, that the abstract idea 
for which the name stands, and the essence of the species^ 
is one and the same. From wlience it is easy to observe, 
that the essences of the sortsof things, and consequently 
the sorting of this, is the workmanship of the undep* 
standing, that abstracts and makes those general ideas* 



^ real essence on which that unaltered complo^ idea, i.e. those praper- 
des depend, must necessarily be concluded to be the same. 

For I ^ake it for granted, that 4n uskig the name ^nan, in this plaee, 
your lordship uses it for that complex idea which is in your lordship's 
mind of that species. So that your lordship^ by putting it for, or substi<- 
tuting it in the place of that complex idea where you say the real esseoee, 
of it is just as it w^s, or the very same as it was^ does suppose the idea 
it stands for to be steadily the same. For if I change the signification 
of the word man, whereby it may not comprehend just the same iiulivl* 
duals which in your iordship*s sense it does, but shut out some of those 
that to your lordship are men in your signidcation of the word man, or 
take in others to which your lordship does not allow the name man ; I 
do not think you will «ay, that the real essence of man in both these 
senses is the same. And yet your lor'dship seems to say so, when you 
say, ^ Let men mistake in the complication of their ideas, either in leav- 
* ing out or putting in whatdoth not belong to them ;* and let their ideas 
te what they please, the real essence of the individuals comprehended 
under the names annexed to these ideas^ will be the same: for so, I 
humbly conceive, it must be put, to make out what your lordship 
aims at. For as your lordship puts it by the name of man, or any other 
specific name» your lordship seems to me to suppose, tliat that namis 
stands for, and not for the same idea, at the same time. 

For example, ipy lord, let your lordship's idea, to which you annex 
the sign man, be a rational anii^ial; let another man's idea be a rational 
animal of such a shapes let a third man's idea be of an animal of such a 
size and shape, leaving out rationality; let a fourth's be an animal with 
a body of such a shape, and an immaterial substance, with a power of 
reasoning ; let a fifth leave out of his idea an immaterial substance. It 
is plain every one of these will call his a man, as well as your lordship ;- 
and yet it is as plain that men, as standing for all these distinct, com- 
plex ideas, cannot be supposed to have the same internal constitution, 
i. e. the same real essence. The truth is, evenr distinct abstract idea 
with a name to it, makes a real distinct kind, whatever the real essence 
(which we know not of any of them) be. 
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They are the ^* 13-1 would not here be thought to 
workman- forget^ much less to deny, that nature in 
shipoftlic the production of things makes several of 
^bTtha^' them alike : there is nothing more obvious, 
tSfir found- especially in the races of animals, and all 
ationin the things propagated by seed. But yet, I think, 
similitude ^e may say the sorting of tHem under names 
of things, jg ^j^g workmanship of the understanding, 
taking occasion from the similitude it observes amongst 
them to make abstract general ideas, and set them up 
in the mind, with names annexed to them as patterns 
or forms (for in that sense the word form has a very, 
proper signification) to which as particular things ex- 
isting are found to agree, so they come to be of that spe-« 



And therefore I grant it true what jour lordship says in the next words* 

* And let the nominal essences, difier never so much, the real common es- 
' sence or nature of the severdl kinds, are not at alf altered by them,' i. e. 
Ihat oar thoughts or ideas cannot alter the real constitutions that are in 
things that exists there is nothing more certain. But yet it is true^ that 
the change of ideas, to which we annex them, can and does alter the sig- 
nification of their names^ and thereby alter the Idnds, which by these 
names we rank and sort them into. Your lordship ^rther adds, * And 
' these real essences are unchangeable/ i. e. the internal constitutions are 
ttnchangeable. Of what» I beseech your lordship, are the internal consti- 
tations unchangeable? Not of any thing that exists, but of God alone; 
^r they may be changed all as easily by that hand that made them, as the 
internal fhime of a watch. What then is it that is unchangeable ? The 
internal constitution^ or real essence of a species ; which, in plain English, 
is no more but this, whilst the same specific name, v. g. of man, horse, 
or tree, is annexed to, or made the sien of the same abstract complex idea, 
under which I rank several individuals -, it is impossible but the real consti- 
tution on which that unaltered, complex idea, or nominal essence de^ 
pends, must be the same, i. e. in other words, where we find aB the 
same properties^ we have reason to conclude there is the same real, in- 
ternal constitution from which those properties flow. 

But your lordship proves the real essences to be unchangeable, because 
God makes them, in these following words: * For, however there may 

* happen some variety in individuals by particular accidents, yet the es- 
^ sencesofmen, and horses^ and trees, remain always the same; because 
' they do not depend on the ideas of men, but on the will of the Creator^ 
^ who hath made several sorts of beings.* 

It is 'true, the real constitutions or essences of particular things existing 
do not depend on the ideas of men, but on the will of the Creator : but 
their being ranked into sorts, under such and such names^ does depend;' 
and wholly depend, on the ideas of men. 
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cies» have that denomination, or are put into that classis. 
For when we say, this is a man, that a horsey this jus- 
tice, that cruelty ; this a watch, that a jack ; what do 
we else but rank things under different specific names, 
as agreeing to those abstract ideas, of which we have 
made those names the signs? And what are the essenceis 
of those species set out and marked by names, but those 
abstract ideas in the mind ; which are as it were the 
bonds between particular things that exist and the names 
they are to be ranked under i And when general names 
have any connexion with particular beings, these abstract 
ideas are the medium that unites them : so that the es- 
sences of species, as distinguished and denominated by 
us, neither are nor can be any thing but these precis^ 
abstract ideas we have in our minds. And therefore the 
supposed real essences of i^ubstances, if different from 
our abstract ideas, cannot be the essences of the specieis 
we rank things into. For two species may be one as 
rationally, as two different essences be the essence of one 
«pecies : and I demand what are the alterations may or 
may not be in a horse or lead, without making either of 
them to be of another species ? In determining the spe- 
cies of things by our abstract ideas, this is easy to re- 
solve : but if any one will regulate himself herein by 
supposed real essences, he will, I suppose, be at a loss ; 
and he will never be able to know when any thing pre- 
cisely ceases to be of the species of a horse or lead. 

§• 14. Nor will any one wonder, that I Each dit« 
say these essences, or abstract ideas, (which **^^ "i^ 
are the measures of name, and the bounda- fg^disji^^t 
ries of species) are the workmanship of the essence, 
understanding, who considers, that at least the complex 
ones are c^n, in several men, different collections of 
simple ideas : and therefore that is covetousness to one 
man, which is not so to another. Nay, even in sub- 
stances, where their abstract ideas seem to be taken from 
the things themselves, they, are not constantly the same ; 
tio not in that species which is most familiar to us, and 
with which we have the most intimate acquaintance: it 
having been more than once doubted, whether the foetus 
born of a woman were a man; even so far, as that k 
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hath been debated, whether it were or weie not to be 
nourished and baptized : which could not be, if the ab- 
jBtract idea or essence, to which the name man belonged, 
were of nature's making; and were not the uncertain 
4tnd various collection of simple ideas, which the under- 
standing put together, and then abstracting it, affixed 
a name to it. So that in truth every distinct abstract 
idea is a distinct essence : and the names that stand for 
such distinct ideas are the names of things essentiaUjr 
different. Thus a circle is as essentially different from 
^an oval, as a sheep from a goat : and rain is as essentially 
.different from snow, as water from earth; that abstract 
idea which is the essence of one being impossible to be 
communicated to the other* A^d thus any two abstract 
ideas, that in any part vary one from another, with two 
distinct names annexed to them, constitute two distinct 
sorts, or, if you please, species, as essentially different 
as any two of the most remote, or opposite in the 
world. 

Beal and §.15. But since the essences of things 
Tiominal are thought, by some, (and not without 
essence, reason) to be wholly unknown ; it may not 
.be amiss to consider the several significations of the 
jvord essence. 

. First, essence maybe taken for the being of any thing, 
whereby it is what it is. And thus the real internal, but 
generally, in substances, unknown constitution of things^ 
wheredn their discoverable qualities depend, may be 
called their essence. This is the proper original signi- 
iication of the word, as is evident from the formation 
of it; essentia, in its primary notation, signifying pror 
perly being. And in this sense it is still used, ^en we 
speak of the essence of particular things, without givingf 
.them any name. 

. Secondly, the learning and disputes of the schools 
.having been much busied a.bQi;it genus and spepies, the 
word essence has almost lost its primary signification: 
^and instead of the re^ constitution of things, .has been 
^most wholly applied to the artificial constitution of 
genus and species. It is true, there is ordinarily sup*- 
po^ed a. re^.cpnstitpjion pftfee.sQrts.pf tbingsi ai^dilt 
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is past doiibt, there must be some real constitution, on 
which any collection of simple ideas co-existing must 
depend. But it being evident, that things are ranked 
tinder names into sorts or species, only as they agree to 
certain abstract ideas, to which we have annexed those 
names : the essence of each genus, or sprt, comes to be 
nothing but that abstract idea, which the general, or 
sortal (if I may have leave so to call it from sort, as I 
do general from genus) name stands for. And this we 
ihall iind to be that which the word essence imports in 
its most familiar use. These two sorts of essences, I 
suppose, may not unfitly be termed, the one the real, 
the other nominal essence. 

§. 16. Between the nominal essence and Constant 
the name, there is so near a connexion, that cooDexion 
the name of any sort of things cannot be between th^ 
attributed to any particular being but what ^^^^ *'?^ 
has this essence, whereby it answers that ^^^^^ .^^^ 
abstract idea, whereof that name is the 
sign. 

5. !?• Concerning the real essences of cor- Supposition, 
{>oreal substances, (to mention these only) that species 
there are, if I* mistake not, two opinions. tS^^ed'by 
The one is of those, who using the word ^Terreal 
essence for they know not what, suppose a essences, 
certain number of those essences, according useless* 
to which all natural things are made, and wherein they 
do exactly every one of them partake, and so become 
of this or that species. The other, and more rational 
opinion, is of those who look on all natural things to 
have a real, but unknown constitution of their insensi* 
ble parts ^. from which flow those sensible qualities, 
which serve us to distinguish them one from another, 
according as ^e have occasion to rank them into sorts 
under common denominations. The former of these 
opinions, which supposes these essences, as a certain 
number of forms or moulds, wherein all natural things, 
that exist, are cast, and do equally partake, has, I ima- 
gine, very much perplexed the knowledge of natural 
tilings. The frequent productions of monsters, in all 
the ^ecies of animals^ and of changelings, and 9ther 
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itraiig6 issues of human birth, xsarry with them diS* 
culties, not possible to consist with this hypothesis: 
iince it is as impossible^ that two things, partaking 
exactly of the same real essence, should have different 
properties, as that two figures partakii^ of the same 
real essence of a^ circle should have different properties* 
But were there no other reason against it, yet the sup* 
position of essences that cannot be known, and the 
making of them nevertheless to be that which distiii^ 
guishes the species of things, is so wholly useless^ and 
unserviceable to any part of our knowledge, that that 
alone were sufficient to make us lay it by, and content 
ourselves with such essences of the sorts or species of 
things as come within the reach of our knowledge : 
whfch, when seriously considered, will be found> as I 
have said, to be nothing else but those abstract com* 
plex ideas, to which we have annexed distinct general 
names. 

Realandno- §• 18. Essences being thus distinguishedi 
niinal es- into nominal and real, we may farther obr 
«cncetbe gerve, that in th^ species of simple ideas 
rimple^deas ^^ modes, they are always the same; but 
mnd modes. In substanc^s always quite different Thus 
difFerentin a figure including a space between three 
substances. Yines^ is the real as well as nominal essence of 
a triangle; it being not only the abstract idea to which 
the general name is annexed, but the very essentia or J>e* 
ing of the thing itself, that foundation from which aU its 
properties flow, and to which they are all inseparably 
annexed. But it is far otherwise concerning that parcel 
of matter, which makes the ring on my finger, wherein 
these two essences are apparently different. For it is 
the real constitution of its insensible parts, on which 
depend all those properties of colour, weight, fiisib4» 
lity,iixedness, &c. which are to be found in it, which 
constitution we know not, and so having no particular 
idea of, have no name that is the sign of it. But yet 
it is its colour, weight, fusibility, fixedness, &c. wUoh 
makes it to be gold, or gives it a right to that name^ 
which is therefore its nominal essence : since nothing 
can be called gold but what has a conformity of quati« 
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ties to that abstract complex idea^ to which that name 
is annexed. Bat this distinction of essences belonging 
particularly to substances, we shall, when we come to 
consider their names^ have an occasion to treat of mort 
folly. 

§•19. That such abstract ideas, with EsaencesiB- 
names to them, as we have been speaking generable 
of, are essences, may farther appear by «Mlim?or- 
what we are told concerning essences, viz. "*^ 
that they are all ingenerable and incorruptible. Which 
cannot be true of the real constitutions of things which 
begin and perish with them. All things that exists 
besides their author, are all liable to change ; especially 
those things we are acquainted with, and have ranked 
into bands under distinct names or ensigns. Thus that 
which was grass to-day, is to-morrow the flesh of a 
sheep; and within a few days after becomes part of 
a man: in all which, and the like changes, it is evident 
their real essence, i. e. that constitution, whereon the 
properties of these several things depended, is destroyed 
tind perishes with them. But essences being taken 
for ideas, established in the mind, with names annexed 
to them, they are supposed to remain steadily the same, 
whatever mutations the particular substances are liable 
to. For whatever becomes of Alexander and Buce- 
phalus, the ideas to which man and horse are annexed, 
are supposed nevertheless to remain the same ; and so 
the essences of those species are preserved whole and 
undestroyed, whatever changes happen to any, or all of 
the individuals of those species. By this means the 
essence of a species rests safe and entire, without the 
existaice of so much as one individual of that kind. For 
were there now no circle existing any where in the 
world, (as perhaps that figure exists not any where ex* 
actly marked out) yet the idea annexed to that name 
would not cease to be what it is ; nor cease to be as a 
pattern to determine which of the particular figures we 
meet with have or have not a right to the name circle, 
and 6o to show which of them by having that essence, 
was of that species. And though there neither wer6 
nor had been in nature such a beast as an unicorn, o^ 
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such a fish ^s a mermaid ; yet supposing those names to 
stand for complex abstract ideas that contained no ia- 
consistency in them, the essence of a mermaid is as in- 
telligible as that of a man; and ti\e idea of an unicorn 
as certain, steady, and permanent as that of a horse^ 
From what has been §aid it is evident, that the doctrine 
of the immutability of essences proves them to be only 
abstract ideas; and is founded on the relation establish- 
ed between them, and certain sounds as signs of them ; 
and will always be true as long as the same name can 
have the same signification. 

Recapitu- §• ^^* ^^ conclude, this is that which in 
iation. short I would say, viz. that all the great 

business of genera and species, and their 
essences, amounts to no more but this, That men mak- 
ing abstract ideas, and settling them in their minds with 
names annexed to them, do thereby enable themselves 
to consider things, and discourse of them as it were in 
bundles, for the easier and readier improvement and 
communication of their knowledge ; which would ad- 
vance but slowly, were their words and thoughts con- 
ned only to particulars. 



CHAP. IV. 




Of the Names of Simple Ideas* 

Names of §. ], ThOUGH all words, as I have 
S^^m d shown, signify nothing immediately but the 
and sub. * ideas in the mind of the speaker ; yet upon 
stances, a nearer survey we shall find that the names 
have each of simple ideas, mixed modes, (under which I 
pecuTiar^ Comprise relations too) and natural sub- 
stances, have each of them something pecu- 
liar and different from the other. For example: 
i. Names of §.2. First, The names of simple ideas 
simple idear and substances, with the abstrs^ct ideas in 
md sub- j|j^ mind, which tliey immediately signify, 
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ititimate also some real existence, from •<»nc«« inti- 
whtch was derived their original pattern. ^^^^^J^^*^ 
But the names of mixed modes terminate 
in the idea that is in the mind, and lead not the 
thoughts any farther, as we shall see more at large in the 
iblJowing chapter. 

§.3. Secondly, The names of simple 2. Names of 
ideas and modes signify always the real as simple idea# 
well as nominal essence of their species. *?^d modes 
But the names of natural substances signify ways both 
rarely, if ever, any thing but barely the no- real and 
minal essences of those species ; as we shall nominal es^ 
show in the chapter that treats. of the names *®°^^' 
of substances in particular. 

§.4. Thirdly, The names of simple g.jfaniegof 
ideas are not capable of any definition ; the simple ideas 
names of all complex ideas are. It has undefinable. 
not, that I know, been yet observed by 
any body, what words are, and what are not capable of* 
being defined ; the want whereof is (as I am apt to 
think) not seldom the occasion of great wrangling and 
obscurity in men's discourses, whilst some demand de- 
finitions of terms that cannot be defined ; and others 
think they ought not to rest satisfied in an explication 
made by a more general word, and its restriction, (or^ 
to speak in terms of art, by a genus and difference!) 
when even after such definition made according to rule, 
those who hear it hive often no more a clear conception 
of the meaning of the word than they had before. 
This at least I think, that the showing what words are, 
and what are not capable of definitions, and wherein 
consists a good definition, is not wholly besides our 
present purpose ; and perhaps will afford so much light 
to the nature of these signs, and our ideas, as to deserve 
*more particular consideration. 

§. 5. I will not here trouble myself to ifaii^^,.e 
prove that all terms are not definable from definable, it 
tiiat progress in infinitum, which it wiirwouldbea 
visibly lead us into^ li we should allow process m 
that all names could be defined. For if *" "* ^^' 
the terms of one definition were stilLto be defined by 
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another, where at last should we stop ? Bat I shall from 
the nature of our ideas, and the signification of our 
words, show, why some names can, and others cannot 
be defined, and which they are. 

Wbat a de- §* ^* ' ^^^^^ i* '* agreed, that a defini- 
finitioais. '^^^ ^^ nothing else but the showing the 

meaning of one word by several other not 
fljmonimous terms* The meaning of words being only 
the ideas they are made to stand for by him thai uses 
them, the meaning of any term is then showed, or the 
word is defined, when by other words the idea it is 
made the sign of, and annexed to, in the mind of the 
speaker, is as it were represented, or set before the 
view of another ; and thus its signification ascertained : 
this is the only use and end of definitions ; and there^ 
fpre the only measure of what is, or is not a good defi* 
niticm. 

%. 7. This being premised, I say, that the 
Simple names of simple ideas, and those only are in- 
undefinmble. Capable of beingdefined. The reason whereof 

is this, that the several terms of a definition, 
signifying several ideas, they can all together by no 
means represent an idea, which has no composition at 
^ : and therefore definition, which id properly nothing 
but the showing the meaning of one word by several 
others not signifying each the same thing, can in the 
Jdames of simple ideas have no place. 
J §.8. The not observing this difference in 

motion. * ^^^ ideas, and their names, has produced 

that eminent trifling in the schools, which 
is so easy to be observed in the definitions they give us 
of some few of these simple ideas. For as to the great* 
est part of them, even those masters of definitions were 
hm to leave them untouched, merely by the impossibi- 
lity they found in it. . What more exquisite jai^n 
could the wit of man invent, than tiiis defmition, ^' The 
act of a being in po^er, as far forth as in power?*' 
which would puzzle any rational man, to whom it was 
not already known by its famous absurdity, to ^uess 
what word it could ever be supposed to be the expli- 
caHion of. If Tully, askinjip a Dutchman what '' be^ 
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^^ weeginge'' was, should have received this explication 
in his own langaage, that it was ^' actus entis in poten** 
'Stia quatenus in potentia;" I ask whether any one 
can imagine he could thereby have understood what 
the word " beweeginge" signified, or have guessed what 
idea a Dutchman ordinarily had in his mind, and would 
signify to another, when he used that sound. 

§. 9. Nor have the modem philosophers, who have 
endeavoured to throw off the jargon of the schools, and 
speak intelligibly^ much better succeeded in defining 
simple ideas, whether by explaining their causes, or any 
otherwise. The atomists, who define motion to be a 
passi^ from one place to another, what do they more 
than put dne synonymous word for another ? For what 
is passage other than motion ? And if they were asted 
what passage was, how would they better define it than 
by motion ? For is it not at least as proper and signi- 
ficant to say, passage is a motion from one place to 
another, as to say, motion is a passage, &c. ? This is 
to translate, and not to define, when we change two 
words c^the same signification one for another ; which, 
when one is better understood than the other, may serye 
to discover what, idea the unknown stands for ; but is 
very far fi*om a definition, unless we will say every 
English word in the dictionary is the definition of the 
Latin word it answers, and that motion is a definition 
ofmotus. Nor will the successive application of the 
parts of the superficies of one body to those of another, 
which the Cartesians give us, prove a much better defi- 
nition of motion, when well examined. 

§. 10* " The act of perspicuous, as far l^^^^^ 
forth as perspicuous," is another peripa- 
tetic definition of a simple idea ; which though not 
more absurd than the former of motion, yet betrays its 
uselessness and insignificancy more plainly, because ex- 
perience will easily convince any one, that it cannot 
make the meaning of the word light (which it pretends 
to define) at all understood by a blind man ; but the 
definition of motion appears not at first sight so useless, 
becMise it escapes this way of trial. For this simple 
idea, entering by the touch as. well as sight, it is tm« 
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possible to show an example of any one, who has no' 
other way to get the idea of motion, but barely by the 
definition of that name. Those who tell us, that light 
is a great number of little globules, striking briskly on 
the bDttom of the eye, speak more intelligibly than the 
schools ; but yet these words ever so well understood 
would make the idea the word light stands for no more 
known to a man that understands it not before, than if 
one should tell him, that light was nothing but a com*- 
pany of little tennis*balls, which fairies all May long 
struck with rackets against some men's foreheads, 
whilst they passed by otl^ers. For granting this expli* 
oation of the thing to be true ; yet the idea of the cause 
of light, if we had it ever so exact, would no more give 
IIS the idea of light itself, as it is such a particular per- 
ception in us, than the idea of the figure and motion of 
a sharp piece of steel would give us the idea of that pain 
which it is able to cause in us. For the cause of any 
sensation, and the sensation itself, in all the simple ideas 
of one sense, are two ideas; and two ideas so different 
and distant one from another, that no two can be more 
so. And therefore should Des Cartes's globules strike 
ever so long on the retina of a man, who was blind by 
a gutta serena, he would thereby never have any idea 
of light, or any thing approaching it, though he underr 
stood what little globules were,, and what striking oq 
another body was, ever so well. And therefore the 
Cartesians very well distinguish between that light which 
is the cause of that sensation in us, and the idea which 
is produced in us by it, and is that which is properly 
light. 

Simple §• 11* Simple ideas, as has been shown^ 

ideas, whj *^re only to be got by those impressions ob- 
uDdefinable^ jeets themselves make on our minds, by the 
^'^^^^*" proper inlets appointed to each sort. If 
P ^^^ • they are not received this way, all the words 
in the world, made use of to explain or define any of 
their names^ will never be able to produce in us the 
idea it stands for. For words being sounds can pro-* 
duce in us no other simple ideas, than of those very 
sounds i nor excite any in us, but by that voluntary 
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^Qiaexioh wt}]€fa h kfiotym to beitietwteh tfaeib ftM 
«hQ^ simple ideat^ whibh coininon use hak made th(^ 
signs of. He that thin|cs^ otherwise, let liiiii try if aify 
-words can give him the taste of a pine»apple, and maike 
bim have the true iddSei of the relish '<^ that celebrated 
delicious fruit. So far as he \i told it has a resold- 
blance with any tastes, whereof he has the ideas already 
in his memory, imprinted there by sensible objects not 
strangers to his palate, so far may he approach thM 
resemblance in his mind. But this is not giving us that 
idea by ^ definition, but exciting in us other simple 
ideas by their known names; which will be still very 
diff^ent from the true taste of that fruit itself. In 
tight and colours, and all other simple ideas, it is the 
same thing; for the signification of sounds is not Uaftif- 
ral, but only imposed and arbitrary. And no defini- 
tion of light, or redness, is more fitted, or able to 
produce either of those ideas in us, than the sound light 
or red by itself For to hope to produce an idea of 
light, or colour, by a sound, however formed, \^ to 
expect that sounds should be visible, or colours audible, ' 
tod to make the ears do the ofiice of all th6 other 
senses. W^hich is all one as to say, that we might 
taste, smell, and see by the ears; a sort of philosophy 
worthy otily of Sancho Panca, who had the faculty t6 
tee Dutcinea by hearsay. And therefore he that has 
not before received into his mind, by the proper inlet, 
the sim[>le id6a which any word stands for, can never 
come to know the signification of that word by any 
other words or sounds whatsoever, pui togetber accord*- 
ing to any rules of definition. The only way is b^ 
applying to his senses the proper oli^ect, and so pro- 
ducing that idea in him, for which he has learned 
the name already. A studious blind man, who had 
mightily beat his head about visible objects, and made 
<ise of the expIic2U;ion of his books and friends, to un* 
derstand those names of light and colours, which often 
^ame in bis way, bragged one day, that be no^ under* 
stood what scarlet signified. Upon which his friend 
demanding, what scarlet was ? the blind man answered,^ 
It was like the sound of a trumpet. Just such an under^^ 

VOL. II. N 
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i«tai¥liQ^ of the Jkkm^ of any other simple ideli will hr 
have, who hoj^n to get it only from a definition, or 
other words made, use of to explain it. 
Hie^Hmtra- §12. The case is quite otherwise in com- 
Tj showed plex ideas ; which consisting of severed sim^ 
in comDlex p|e ones, it is in the power of words, stand- 
ideas, by jjjg f^^ |.|j^ several ideas that make that 

instances of ® . . , . , ^ i -j 

mstatne and composition, to imprmt complex ideas m 
iaiid>ow. the mind, which were never there b^rc^ 
and so make their names be understood, 
' In such collections of ideas, passing under one name^ 
definition, or the teaching the signif^ation of one word 
by several others, has place, and may make us undei>- 
stand the names of things, which never came within 
the reach of our senses ; and frame ideas suitable to 
.those in other men's minds, when they use those names : 
provided that none of the terms of the definition stand 
for any such simple ideas, which he to whom the expli* 
.cation is made has never yet had in his thought. Thus 
the word statue may be explained to a blind man by 
other words, when picture cannot ; his senses having 
given him the idea of figure,: but not of colours, which 
therefore words isannot excite in Wm. This^ gained the 
prize to the painter against the statuary : each of which 
,contending for the excellency of his art, and the statu* 
ary bragging that his was to be preferred, because it 
reached ^rther, and evex> those who had lost their eyes 
could yet perceive the excellency of it, the painte? 
agreed to refer himself to the judgment of a blind man ; 
who being brought where there was a statue, made by 
the one, and a picture drawn by the other, he was first 
led to the statue, in which he traced with his bands al^, 
the lineaments of the face and body, and with great 
admirs^tion applauded the skill of the workmaq. But 
being led to the picture, and having his hands laid 
upon it, was told, that now he touched the head, and 
then the forehead, eyes, nose, &c. as his hands moved 
over the parts of the picture on the cloth, without 
finding any the least distinction : whereupon he "Cried 
put, that certainly that must needs be a very admirable 
and divine piece of workmanship, which could repre^ 
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tent to f h6m aH those parts, where he could neither feel 
nor perceive any thing. 

§« 13. He that should use the word rainbow to one 
who knew all those colours, but yet had never seen 
that phnenomenon, woald, by enumerating the figure, 
largeness, position and order of the colours, so well 
define that word, that it might be perfectly under- 
stood. Bui yet that definition, how exact and perfect 
soever, would never make a blind man understand it ; 
because several of the simple ideas that make that com- 
plex one, being such as he never received by sensation 
and experience, no words are able to excite them in his 
mind» 

§. 14. Simple ideas, as has been showed, ^rhegame 
can only be got by experience, from those ofoomplex 
obgects, which are proper to produce in us ideas whem 
those perceptions. When by this means we !® ^i °^* 
have our minds stored with them, and know |^^S«.* 
the names for them, then we a^e in a con* 
edition to define, and by definition to understand the 
names of complex ideas, that are made up of them^ 
But when any term stands for a simple idea, that a man 
has never yet had in his mind, it is impossible by any 
words to make known its meaning to him. When any 
term stands for an idea a man is acquainted with, but 
is ignorant that that term is the sign of it j there ano- 
ther name, of the same idea which he has been accus- 
tomed to, may make him understand its meaning. But 
in no case whatsoever is any name, of any simptQ idea, 
capable of a definition. 

§. 15. Fourthly, But though the names 4. Names of 
of simple ideas, have not the help of defini- timple ideas 
tion to determine their signification, yet J^^ast doubt- 
that hinders not but that they are generally 
less doubtful and uncertain, than those of mixed modes 
and substances : because they standing only foronesim* 
pie perception, men, for the most part, easily and per« 
fectly agree in their signification ; and there is little 
room for mistdce and wrangling about their meaning* 
He that knows once that whiteness is the name of that 
colour he has observed in snow or milk, will not be 

N 2 
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fip^ misaptily that word^ as lemg as be retains that 
idea; which when he has quite lost> he is not apt to 
issistake the meaning of it^ but perceives he iHnder- 
ptunds it not» There is neither a mukiplicity of sim^ 
fi^ ideas to be put together, which mak» the <|oiibt^ 
fulness ip the names of mixed modes ; nor ft Bupposed^ 
hut m unknown real essence, with properties depa^lin^ 
thei^eoin, the precise niunber whereof is also unknown^ 
iwbich makes the difficulty in the names of substances. 
But, on the omtrary, in simf^ ideas the whole signifi*- 
cation of the name is known at once^ andi consists not of 
part^ .whereof more or less being put in, the idea may 
be varied, and so the signification of name be obscure 
or uncertaiA- 

5. Simple ^' 1$- Fifthly, This ferther may be 6I> 
idewliave served cdncerning simple ideasr and tl^eir 
Am ascents names, that they have but few ascents in 
^^'^^^trt^K^ line& praedicamentali (as they call it) fit)m 
cmnentaii. ^ lowest species to the summum genusi 
Tb^ reason whereof is, that the lowest species being 
but one simple idea, nothing can be left out of it ; that 
so the difierence being taken away it may agree witlk 
some other thing in one idea cominon to them both ; 
^Jaich, having one name, is the gemis of the other 
two : v. g. there is nothing tiiat caiv be left out of the 
id^k of white and red, to make them agree in one 
common appearance, and so have on6 general name; 
96 rationality being \eA oul ^f the complex idea of 
pan, makes it agr^e with brute, in the more general 
idea and name of animal : and therefore whea to avoid 
unplea^i^t enumerations, men would compi'ehend both 
irhite. ^d red^ and several other sudi simple ideas, un* 
der 6ne general name, they have been fistin to do it by 
a word. Which denotes only the way they get into the 
9iind» For when white, red, and yellow, are all comi 
pTi^hended under the genus or name colour, it signifies 
xio niore but such id^o; as are produced in the qtiind 
9Rly by the si^, and have entrance only through the 
§y^fi, A^d when they would frame yet a more general 
|^r|n, to <^ompreheod both colours and sounds, and the 
lij^e simply ideasi,. they do it by a. word that signifies alt 
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fitidi as come iiito the riiind only hy one sense : aodjiso 
the general term quality, in its ordinsbry ^c^ptatiori^ 
<^mprehend$ colours, sdtindi^, tastes, smelli, and tah* 

tible qualities, with distinction from ^xterision, num-^ 
ier, motio/n, pleasure and pain, which inHke. impres- 
sions on the mind, and introduce their ideks by mor^ 
Senses than one. 

§. 17. Sixthly, The names of simple ideks, 6. Napes q^ 
substances, and mixed modes have also this simpk ideas 
difference J that those of mixed modes st&nd nptatallar* 
for ideas perfectly arbitrary ; those 6f siibj- "^^'^^y- 
Stances are not perfectly so^ but rfefiftr to a pattern^ 
though with some latitude ; and thoj^ of isimple ideas 
ire perfectly taken from thfe existence of things, aiid drb 
hot arbitrary at dlL Which, Whiit diterettccfit niakei^ 
in the significations of their names,- we shall see in th^ 
ibllowinig chapters. ' 

The nartie^ of simple modes differ little from thosfe off 
iimple ideas. 



C Ht A Pi V. 

OfiheNdmesqfmisedM&desdndRildtioTis. 

' §» 1. The HaMesr of mfixed m6des be^ HieYsiani 
frig general, they titand, as has b66n shown^ fotlihtntcl 
fb^ sorts of speeieii^ <^f ^ings, eaoh of wbidi idea«,4tt ^ > 
htts its peculiar e^sen^e. The ei^eno^ 0f I^^J^ 
these species ako^ a^hasbeem showed, are ^^9*°^; 
nothirig but the ^itract ideas *ni the i^ind, to w^^ 
the name is annexed. Thug h,r the names and ei^ 
nsl^titces 6f mixe# mod«si hftve )l«^th«ig )>ut what is 
l;6muton td them With t^^i id^os^: hki tf we take a 
iittU hearfer MitVey of thefa^ we shMl find* tbiA; they'hafre 
^wmethiW^ j^ul^i #Mch' perha|>s mtey deserve bvtv 
«itentittA. 
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i.'Ae Ideas ^"^ ** Th^ first pwtk»liurity I shall ob- 
tb€;y stand ^^^ ^^ them, is, that the abstract ideas^ 
for are made or, if you please, the e.s$ences of the several 
W the un- species of mixed modes are made by the un- 
eritan **?• d^rstanding, wherein they differ from those 
pf simple ideas: in which sort the mind has no power 
to make any one, but only receives suph as are pre* 
sented to it, by the real existence of things, operating 
uponit* 

2.Madear« §• 3. In the next place^ these essences of 
bitrarilv, the species of mixed modes are not only 
^tte " * 5iade by th^ mind, but made very arbitra* 
^ ""' rily, made without patterns, or reference 
to any real existence. Wherein they differ from those 
of substances, which* carry with them the supposition 
of some real being, from which they are taken, and to 
which they are conformable. But in its complex ideas 
of mixed modes, the mind takes a liberty not to foUow 
the existence of things exactly. It unites and retains 
certain collections, as so many distinct specific ideas, 
whilst others, that as often occur in nature, and are as 
plainly suggested by outward things, pass neglected^ 
without particular names or specifications. Nor does the 
mind, in these of mixed modes, as in the complex idea 
of substances, examine them by the real existence of 
things 5r^ or verify them by patterns, containing such pe- 
culiar compositions in nature. To know whether his 
idea of adultery or incest be right, will a man seek it 
any where amongst things existing ? Or is it true, be- 
cause any one has been witness to such an action ? No : 
but it suffipes here, that men have put together such a 
coUeption into one complex idea, that makes the arche^ 
type and specific idea, whether ever any such iK^tion 
were corhmitted in rerum natura or no, 
Howthwis §• 4. To understand this right, we must 
done. consider wherein this naaking of these come- 

plQx ideas consists ; atid that is not in the mak- 
;ing any new idea, but putting, together tl^$e which the 
mind had before. Wherein the mind does these three 
things : first> it chooses a certain number :, secondly^ it 
gives them connexion, and makes them into.one.ideiv: 
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thirdly, it ties them together bj a name. If Mre examitue 
how the mind proceeds in these, and what liberty it 
takes in them, we shaH easilyobserve how these essences 
of the species of mixed modes are the workmanship of 
the mind ; and consequently, that the species themselves 
are of men's making. ' 

\. 5. Nobody can doubt, but that these Evj^entW 
ideas of mixed modes are made by a vo- arbitrary; m 
luntary collection oi ideas put together in thatthcideft 
the mind, independent from any original "*^^*^**' 
patterns in nature, wha will but r^ect igtenc^*^^ 
that this sort of complex ideas may be ^** 

made, abstracted, and have names given them, and so 
a species be constituted, before any one individual of 
that species ever existed. Who can doubt hut the ideas 
of sacrilege or adultery might be framed in the minds 
of men, and have names given them ; and s6 these i»pe* 
cies of mixed modes be constituted, before either of 
them was ever committed ; and might be as well di*. 
coursed of and reasoned about, and as certain truths 
<iiscovered of them, whilst yei they had no being brtt 
in the understanding, as well as now, that* they -have 
but too frequently a real existence ? Wiiereby it is 
plain, how much the sorts of mixed modes are thte 
creatures of the understanding, where they have a b^ 
ing as subservient to all the ends of real truth and 
knowledge, as when they really exist: and we cannoit 
doubt but lawmakers have often made laws about spe- 
cies of actions, which were only the creatures <jf their 
own understandings ; beings that had no other existence 
hxA in their own minds. And I think nobody can 
deny, but that the resurrection was a species of mixed 
modes in the mind, before it reajly existed. 

^.6. Toseehowarbitrarily these essences ingtances;' 
ef mixed, modes are made by the mind, we murder, in- 
need but take a view of almost any of them. ^t,8teb* » 
A little looking into them will satisfy us, "*^* 
that it is the mind that combines several scatterefl 
independent ideas into one complex one, wd, by 
the c<munon name it gives them, makes tKem the es- 
•sence of a certain species, without regulating itself by 
Any connexion they have in nature; For what greater 
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fjoponaxioii Ip nstiture^bsusf the idea<^ an^p^ than t^ 
idcft of a s\iftep3 with kiUing ; that thi^ is w^e a parti^- 
;CuIar iH>eci,^f of action, signified by tl^^ ^urorcj fqurder^ 
and the other not? Or what union is ttiejre ^n nature 
. bet\v^eQ the idea of the relation of a father w^th kill- 
ing, than that of a son, or neighbour; that those ar^ 
combined i^^to one complex tdea^ and thereby niade the 
^essence of Jthje4istiiict specie^ parricide, whilst the otb^ 
^loake no distinct species at all? But though they have 
made killing a man'^ lather, or mother, a distt^nct sp^ 
cies from killing his s|on, or daughter ; yet iq aoyie 
other cases, son ^nd di^^gh^er are t^ken ^^ two, as well 
ifis father and uiother : and they are. all equally compre- 
hended in the sa^ie spepies, as in that of incest/ Thus 
^^ mipd in mi:ied modes arbjt^'arily unitea into coqK* 
;.p)^x id^s such as it^ finds conyeqient ^ whilst others 
^tt^t have altpgether as much uniqp in nature^ are left 
Jpqse, a^d n^ver cx>mbiped into oqe idea, because they 
Jbfiiye np need ^f one nameu It is evident then, tbs^t th$ 
,mxKd by its free phoice gives a coqnexicyA tp a certaifi 
qpwmb^r of idea^ whjch in nf^tpre have qp more uniom 
with on^ another, than oth^s that it leay^ o^t; w}^ 
;^ls» is th« part of the weapon^ the b^innipg q{ the 
.wound is mi^ with, takexji notice of to ma^^e tb$ di£K 
tincft species palled stabbing, and the fignre^^nd .niatter 
id the weapon left out ? I do not say, this is dope 
^without realoiit as we ^haU see ^nore by and by .5 b^t 
.ibi§ I ^y, that it is done by the free chpice of the 
fM»i^ pursuing its o^wn ends ; and that th^refor^ the)9^ 
jpo^e^ of mi^ed. modes are the wqrkqiaEship of the 
lUOderstandiAg : and there is nothipg more evident^, thap 
J^y for the, mos^ parttt Jeii the^framung thei^ ideas the 
mind searches, nc^ its pattfrn^ in, mature, uojp refers t(ie 
ideas it makes to the real existence of things ; bi;et j^uts 
wca together, as may best s^f ve its qwu pm-pqses, i^itjb^ 
out tying it^self to a precise iwiit^tioQ of any t^iog thjjit 
really exists, 1 . .1 <. 

^Butstiiiiab. S- 7.JBut though tjhew couiplpx idewi 
Mrvitiitto m esseupes of mixed «iode<f dq>end oa the 
the ei4 of mind« aqd are ma4^ by; it with gre^t Uhfr* 
.^gnw* ty ; yet they we mot m4».9^ random, ajii 
junUed together without any TOa$K)n ^A ^•. Xtiough 
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4beaer co^^pJex i<)efMi be ^not a}wi^y# iH^fned fr<ikik oAtara^ 
yet they ar^ always wit^d ^o the^ ^nd fiwr which ateitpa«t 
ideas fire made: and thpugb thqy be combm^oas 
jpnade of ideas that are loose enough^ and have ab lit^ 
union in themselves, as several other to which the 
mind never gives a connexion that coml^'nes tbern into 
one id|^ j^ yet they ar^ always made for the convenience 
jpf communication, which is the chij^ end of lan^agdi 
The use of language is by short soMuda to signify with 
pase and d^pfitch general conceptions: wherem not 
oj^ly ab^ndance ojf particulars, may be contained, but 
also a great varif ty of independent i^^m collected into 
one complex qne^ In the m^ng thQre£E>re ^i the 4pe^ 
Cie9 cf ipixe4 nyodes, mep/have had regard imly t# 
suiph combinatioQs as they bad Oceanian to mdntioaoQ^ 
to another Tho^e tbi^y baye combined into 4iati€iitt 
comi^ex ideas, and giv^o names tp-^ ;wbibil others, that 
v\ nature have ^ nqar an iv^on, are le/t loose and uhro^ 
garde^.. For tp g9 no fsirliher .thin human; actiotis 
themselves, if tbey would midce disH^cK abstract ideie^ 
of aU th^ varieties might. bOf o^bser^ed ill them, tiM 
number must ^ infiniteji;.an4 tb^ memory confQumfed 
with the plenty, as infell as. ovftrQbaitgad to little ^im 
pose. :(t,suiB^cq$ that ipfiu mta|ce and nAme soimanjt 
coiQplex idea^ 9f these v^x:fi^ modes^ as they find tibegr 
^ye ocicasion tq hf^vj^ naines fo^^ in the ordinary oceur** 
re^ce of th^ir affairs. If they join to the idea o( kill- 
ing the idea of &ther, qx mpther, and so make a 
distinct sp^es from killing: a viai^'s son or neigbbour, 
it is becau^ of the diffeircpt heinousness.of tiiecrime^ 
and the distinct piupkishmevt is due to the mwderiag^.a 
Iran's father aiid mo^heir» diffenrent feom wlmt ought io 
be inflicted op the murder of a son i^tr neighbow ; aad 
jUierefore they find it necessary to m^ion it by a ctisi- 
^inct najDne^whioh is the end of .mdcing tbstt disttnct 
coinVintUi/Qis^ 3nt thpu^^ the ideas .^f^lttQthleir and 
(laughter ar^i so 4ifii?rently treated, in reference to th* 
)dea of kiU^ncs> tbat t;be om ^jotn^ with Jt,.tQ,maiDe 
^ d¥^inct attract i4^ wil^ a AMie, aud^ae a disftmofe 
|p^(^es^ai^d ;4;^e ptjy«r Wrt&^yet i*: i?4^pe(^; .e£ caraai 
^Wl^4€^; th^ jvn^ bolh t^0n in umMr inoeM : and 
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UiAt strllfor the same convenience of expressing under 
^ne name, and reckoning of one species, such undean 
mixtures as have a peculiar turpitude beyond others; 
and' this to avoid circumlocutions and tedious descrip^- 
tions. 

Whereof the §• 8. A moderate skill in different lan- 
intranslat- guages will easily satisfy one of the truth of 
ftble words this, it being so obvious to observegreat store 
of divers ^f ^ords i^ one language, which have not 
m*c^a*pf(^f. *"y ^^** answer them in another. Which 
plainly shows, that those of one country, 
•by their customs and manner of life, have found occa- 
sion to make several complex ideas, and given names 
to them, which others never collected iilto specific ideas. 
/This could not have happened, if these species were 
the steady workmanship of nature, and not collection^ 
made and abstracted by the mind, in order to naming, 
end for the convenience of communication. The terms 
of our law, which are not empty sounds, will hardly 
find words that answer them in the Spanish or Italian, 
no scanty languages 5 much less, I think, could any 
one translate them into the Caribbee or Westoe tongues t 
and the Versuraof the Romans, orCorban of the Jews, 
kftve no words in other languages to answer them: the 
reason whereof is plain, from what has been said. Nayv 
if we look a little more dearly into this matter, and 
exactly compare different languages, we shall find, that 
though they have words which in translations and die* 
tionaries are supposed to answer one another, yet there 
is scarce one often amongst the names of complex ideas, 
especially of mixed modes, that stands for the same pre- 
cise idea, which the word does that in dictionaries it is 
rendered by. There are no ideas more common, iand 
less compounded, than the measures of time, extension, 
and weight, and the Latin names, faora, pes, libra, are 
without difficulty rendered by the English names, hour, 
foot, and pound : but yet there is nothing more evident, 
than tlmt the id^is a Roman annexed to these Latin 
names,wer&very far diffi^entfrom those which an English* 
man expreisses by those English ones^ And if either of 
these should make use of the measures that those of the 
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^lier language designed by their naodfrs, hb would be 
quite out in his account. These are too sensible proois 
to be doubted ; and we shall find this much more so,, 
in the names of more abstract and compounded ideas,, 
such as are the greatest part of those which make upt 
moral discourses : whose names, when men come curi- 
ously to compare with those they are translated into, 
in other langus^es, they will find very few of them ex- 
actly to correspond in the whole extent of their signifi-^ 
cations. 

§. 9. The reason why I take so particular jj^i^ ^y^^^^ 
notice of this, is, that we may not be mis- species tobe 
taken about genera and species, and their made for 
essences, as if they were things regularly commum- 
and constantly made by nature, and had a ^^^^°* 
real existence in things; when they iq>pear, upon a 
more wary survey, tobe nothing else but an artifipe of 
the understaujding, for the easier signifying such coUeo» 
tions of ideas, as it should often have occasion to com* 
jnunicate by one general term; under which divers 
l>articular$, as &r forth as they agreed to that abstract 
idea, might foe comprehended. And if the doubtfiil 
signification of the word species may make it sound 
harsh to some, that I say the species of mixed modes 
4ure made by the understanding ; yet, I think, it can 
l>y nobody be denied, that it is the mind makes those 
abstract complex ideas, to which specific names are 
jfiven. And if it be true, as it is, that the mind 
makes the patterns for sorting and naming of things, I 
leave it to be considered who makes the boundaries of 
the sort or species ; since with me species and sort have 
no other difference than that of a Latin and £4iglish 
idiom. 

§. 10. The near relation that there is In mixed 
between species, essences, and their. general modes it i» 
:|Qiame, at least in mixed modes, will £airther Jhat^tics^the 
;^ppear, when we consider that it is the combinaii<m 
name that seems to preserve those essences, togef^, ^ 
and give them their lasting duration. For ^l^J^^ 
^Ue connejQon bcitwieen the loose parts oC **^ 
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those ooffitdex ideas being inade by the mind, tbisp 
union, which has no particular foundation in nature- 
would cease again, were there tiot something that ^id| 
as it were, hold it together, and keep the parts frotti 
scstttering. Though therefore it be the mind ihAt 
makes the collection, it is the natpe which is as it y^^r€ 
the knot that ties them fast together. What a vast v^ 
riety of different ideas does the word trnimphus hold 
together, and deliver to us as one species ? Had tbi^ 
name been never made, or quite lost, we might, no 
doubt, have had descriptions of what passed in that so- 
kmnity : but yet, I think, that which holds those difr 
ferent parts together, in the unity of one complex idear, 
is^that very word annexed to it; withoi^J whSc* the se*- 
veral parts of that would no more be thought lo msfke 
one things than any other show, whidi having nevet 
been made but once, had nf^ver been united intd^frftt 
complex idea, under one denomiBation. How much 
therefore, in mixed modes, the unity necessary to any 
isdenee depends on the mind, and how mtich the eohti^ 
huaiioi^ and fixing of that unity depends <m the naMi 
in coitomon use annexed to it^ I leave to be CoMiidered 
by thoi^ who lo<^ upon essences and species as teA 
established things in nature. ' 

$•11. Suitable to t^is, we find, thftt men speakii!i|^ 
4yf mixed modes, seldom imagine or take any oth<^r £(Mr 
species of them, but such as are set out by liame : be^ 
cause they being erf man'5 making only, iii order to 
jbamingj no such species dire tdken irotibe e^ (^ sfuppoi^ 
^ to be, fifiless a name be joined lo i%, as the sigtf tif 
man's having combined into one idea several loose 
ones'; and l^ that name giving a lastilig unioti td the 
parts, which could otherwise cease to have any, aksoote 
asl Ibe mind laid by that abMract idea, and ceased a^u- 
ally to think on it. But when at n^me is once annexed 
to itj^ wherein die parts of that toniplex idea h*#e k 
<$^t)tLed and p^rttianent «ni6n f then is the essence asift 
weteestaJbl^ed^ dsddthe speciesidbk^d 6^ as eotnpl&tii. 
FW to whM purposes shoidd th^ memory ch^gd i6i^ 
with such tottpoeiitions>uidess it wei^by aAdri^oii^o 
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make tfa^m ffeiieral? An4 to what purpxise m^ke them 
general, unless it were that they mi^t have general 
names for the convenience of discourse amd conamu^ 
nication? Thus we see, that killing a man with a 
sword or a l^chet, are looked on as no di^nct specie; 
of action : but if the point of the sword first enter the 
body, it passes for a distinct speciec^ where it has at 
distinct name) as in England, iar whose language it ii 
caHed stabbing: but in another country, where it has 
not happened to be specified under a pecuhar name, it 
passes not for a distinct spectra.; Bilt in the spec^ of 
corporeal substances, thongh it be the mind tliat makes 
the ncHuii^al essence; yet since those ideas which, are 
combined in it are supposed to have an union in na^ 
ture, whether the mind j<Mns them or no, therdbre 
those are looked on as distinct natnes, without any 
operation of the mind, eith^ abstracting or giving a 
name to that complex ideas 

§. 13. Conformable also to what has Forthcori- 
been said concemfaig the essences of the ^nals <rf > 
species of mixed modes, that they are the »«^ ^ 
creatures of the understanding, rather than i"<,i|^7a^ 
the works of nature; conformable, I say, thectbantbe 
to tins, we find that their names lead our mind,«hidi 
thoughts to the mind, and no farther, jj^^^^ 
Wh^ we speak of justice, or gratitude, we the work- 
frame to ourselves no imagination of any manshipof 
thing existing, which we woukl conceive; the under* 
but our thcMghts terminate in the abstract *^^^^ns- 
ideas of those virtues, and look not farther: as they 
do, when we speak of a horse, or iron, whose specific 
ideas we consider not, as barely in the mind, but as in 
tlmigs themselves, which afibrd the original patterns 
of those ideas. But in mixed modes, at least the most 
bonskl^rable parts id them, which are moral beings; 
we consider the original patterns as being in the mind; 
ami tf» those we refer for the distinguishing of partici^P' 
lar beings under names. And hence I think it is, that 
l^ies^ essences of the species of mixed modes are by ^ 
more partinular name calle4 notions, as, by a peculiar 
i^ight, appertaining to the understanding. 
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iTieir being V ^^- Hence likewise we may learn, why 
made by the the complex ideas of mixed modes are 
mdentaiid- commonly more compounded and decom-^ 
*"^J*^**^'** pounded, than thbse of natural substances* 
•howl^e hecatwe they being the workmanship of the 
tmuoarnhj understanding, pursuing only its own ends^ 
they are and the conveniency of expressing in short 
*^^ded ^^se ideas it would make known to an- 
^^" other, it does with great liberty unite often 

into one abstract idea things that in their nature have 
iio coherence ; and so, under one term, bundle together 
a grCTt variety of compounded and decompounded 
ideas. Thus the name of procession, what a great mix* 
ture of independent ideas of persons, habits, tapers^ 
orders, motions, sounds, does it contain in that com* 
plex one, which the mind of man has arbitrarily put 
together, to express by that one name ? Whereas the 
complex ideas of the sorts of substances are usually 
made up of only a small number of simple ones ; and 
in the species of animals, these two, viz. shape and 
voice, commonly make the whole nominal essence. 
Names of ^* *^* Another thing we may observe 

mixed modes ^rom what has been said, is, that the names 
tftand always of mixed modes always signify (when they 
for their real |iave any determined signification) the real 
•■^"^^ essences of their species. For these abstract 
ideas being the workmanship of the mind, and not re- 
ferred to the real existence of things, there is no sup- 
position of any thing more signified by that name, but 
barely that complex idea the mind itself has formed, 
which ia all it would have expressed by it : and is that 
on which all the properties of the species depend, and 
from which alone they all flow : and so in these the 
real and nominal essence is the same ; which of what 
concernment it is to the certain knowledge of general 
truth, we shall see hereafter. 

Why their §' *^* ^^^^ **^^ "^^^ *^^^ ^^ *^^ '^^ 

names are SOU, why for the most part the names of 

usually got mixed modes are got, before the ideas they 

iMjfore their stand for are perfectly known. Because 

^^***' there being no species of these ordinarily 
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.takea notice ol^ but what have names ; airf tbose spe^ 
cies, or rather their essaices, bein^ abstract ccnnplex 
ideas made arbitrarily by the mind ; it is comrenietit, if 
not necessary, to know thq names, before one ende»- 
your to ^ame these complex ideas : unless a man will 
£31 his head with a company oi abstract complex ideas» 
which others ha;iring no names for, he has nothing to 
do with, but to lay by and forget again. I confess^ 
that in the beginning dF languages it was necessary to 
have the idea, before one gave it the name : and so it 
1$ still, where making a new complex idea, one also, by 
giving it a new name, msdces a new word. But this 
concerns not languages made, whiqh have generally 
pretty well provided for ideas, which men have fre* 
quent occasion to have and communicate : and in such, 
I ask, whether it be not the ordinary method, that 
children learn the names of mixed mcAles, before they 
have their ideas ? What one of a thousand ever frames 
the abstract ideas of glory and ambition, bdbre he has 
heard the names of them ? In simple ideas and sub-» 
stances I ^rant it is otherwise ; which being such ideas 
as have a real existence and union in nature, the ideas 
and names are got one before the oth^> as it happens4 

§. 16. What has been said here of mixed Re^i^Qof 
modes is with very little difference appli- my being sa 
cable also to relations ; which, since every laigjeonthui 
man himself may observe, I may spare my- *^ ^^^ 
self the pains to enlarge on: especially, since what I 
have here said concerning words in this third book, 
will possibly be thought by some to be much more 
than what so slight a subject required* I allow it might 
be brought into a narrower compass : but I was willing 
to stay my reader on an argument that appears to me 
new, and a little out: of the way, (I am sure it is one 
I thought not of when I began to write) that by search- 
ing it to the, bottom, and turning it on every side, 
some part or other might meet with every ones 
thoughts; and give : occasion to the most averse or 
negligent to reflect on a general miscarriage ; which, 
though of great consequence, is little taken notice of. 
IK^bpn \i is ponsjdered what a pudder is made about 
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^flseiHses^ sfed bow mach all scNrtit df Imcmtedge, di^ 
course^ and Gonvm^siikiop are pestered imd disordered 
iy this carelesf aad oonfociAd usci tmA applieation i}£ 
vords^ it will perbapi be thought wc^h %bile th6- 
ifkmghly to lay it opm. - Aad I shall be par|loned if I 
]unre dwelt long oH an argiiti»eat whidi I think there- 
ior^ ne^s to be inculcate ; because the fenks, meb 
fupe usually guilly of in 'this kind^ are not ^nly the 
greatest hindrances of true knowledge, but are so weR 
tfaou^t of w to pass for it. Men would c^n see 
what a small pittance of reason and truth, or possibly 
no^e at alibis mixed with those hufing optniods they 
ure levelled i^itfa^ if they would bm look beyond 
iadiioaable sounds, and observe what ideas are, ot 
^e not <^omprebended und^r those words with whi<^ 
thcty are so armed at att |M>ints, and with whiich they 
so confidently lAy about them. I shall imagine I have 
done some slerrice to troth, peace, and learning, if, 
by any enlargement on this subject, I can make men 
reflect <m their own use of language ; and give them 
reason to suspect,; that since it is fr^uent for others, it 
may abo be possible for them to iiarve somFetiftie^ very 
good and dppRrpved words in their mouths and writing^^ 
with very uncertain, litde, or no signification. And 
therefore it is not unreasonable for them to be wary 
kerein themselves, and not to be unwilling to have theni 
examined by others. With this deirign thereibre I 
iftall go on with what I have fsurthe^ to say conc^rning^ 
this matter. ) 



C H A P. VI. 

(>f the Names of Substances. 

The common §• 1* THE common names of substances, 

aameaof sub- as well as Other general terms, stand fof 

ft^sort ***^ ^^^^ ' which b nothing else but the being 

. ' '^ *' made sign? of such complex ideas, Ivherein 
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several parttenlar substanceadoyor might agree, by virtue 
of which they are cappible of being comprehended in one 
coibmonconception,and signified by one name. I say, do 
or mtght.agree : for though there be but one sun existinj^ 
in the world, yet the idea oif it bein^ abstr^ted, so that 
more substances (if there were several) might each agree 
in it s it is as much a sort, as if there were as many 
suns ad there are stars. They want not their reasons 
v4io think there are, and that each fixed star woul4 
answer the idea the name sun stands for, to one who was 
placed in a due distance ; which, by the way, may showr 
us bow much the sorts, or, if you please, genera and 
species of things (for those Latin terms signify to me no 
more thati the English word sort) depend on such coU 
lections of ideas as men have made, and not on the resd 
nature of things ; since it is not impossible but that, iix 
propriety of speech, that might be a sua to one, which 
IS a star to another. 

§. 2, The measure and boundary of each The essence 
sort, or species, whereby it is constituted of each sort: 
that particular jsort, and distinguished from tstheab- 
others, is that we call its essence, which is ^^^^ '^^* ' 
nothing but that abstract idea to which the name is 
annexed : so that every thing contained in that idea is 
essential to that sort. This, though it be all the essence 
of natural substances t^at we know, or by which we 
distinguish them into sorts ^ yet I call it by a peculiar 
nam^ the nominal essence, to distinguish it from the 
real constitution of substances; upon which depends. 
' this nominal essence, and all the properties of that 
sort; which therefore, as has been said, may be called 
the real essence : v. g. the nominal essence of gold is 
that complex idea the word gold stands for, let it be, 
for instance, a body yellow, of a certain weight, mal- 
leable^ fusible, and fixed» But the real essence is the 
constitution of the insensible parts of that body, on 
which those qualities, and all the other properties of 
gold depend. How far these two are different, though 
they ar^ both <;alled essence, is obvious at first sight 
to discover. 
. VOL. lu o 
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thcnoimnal §• 9. For thottgh )ptetltopn t^olilnttPjr no^ 
shdreales- tion,« with sense and reason/ jmned to # 
icncedifife- body of a certain shap^, be the c»infl» 
**"** idea to which I, aiid Others, 2kim% the name 

man, and so be the nominal essence of the speciei^ so 
Called ; yet nobody will say thiat complex idea is the reid 
essence and sotirce of all tho)^ operations which are to 
be found in any individual of that s6rt. Tht feundft* 
liion of all those qualities, which are the ingredients 
of our coifnplex idea, is something quite diili^isnt ; aM4 
had we such a knowledge of that' ^xmstitution >of mW[ii 
A'om which his faculties of knoving, sefisatioi^, aad 
Reasoning, and other powers flow, and on which bis sp» 
regular shape depends, as it is piodsible angelsha^ej and 
it is certain his Maker has; we should have a q«ite 
Mher idea of his essence than what now is contained in 
6ur definition of that species, be it what It WiU: iand 
our idea of any individual man would be as h,t diifereni 
i^om what it is now, as is his whd knows alt th^ s^riflgs 
anid wl^els, and otheir contrrrahc^s WithiA^ of tllelkmoui 
clock at Strasbilirgh, from that which a giaziilg C(Mi^ 
tfyman has^ for it, who bariely seei^ the ^iiotion ^f (fee 
hand, and hears the clock strike, and obserTejl only some 
6f the outward appearances. 

* §. 4. That essence, in the oidhiary use 

SS?o£ 9^ the word, relates to sorts; and that it 
Aviduali. " is considered in partifeidar beings is^ t^u 
ther than as they ate ranked into 430rts i 
ippisars from hence: that take but ^Way^e absttajet, 
ideas, by which w6 sort inditidbalis, and Hank them 
under common names, and then the thought of any 
thing essential to any of them instafatiy va.nisiM3s^ we 
have no notion of the One withdut the ether; which 
plainly shows their relation. It is necessaify for toe 
to be as I am ; God and nature has miUl6 me so? btot 
there is nothing I have is Essential to itte. Atilksteldent^ 
or disease, may very much alter niy colour, i[>r^hape; 
i, fever, or fell, may take away iny reason or memory^ 
or both, and aii apoplexy leave neither sens^ ner un- 
derstanding, no nor life. Other creatures of my shape 
tfioy be mMe with more afid better^ or fewer mi worse 
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iacohies than I have ; and others may hare reason an^ 
sense m a $hape aAd body tery different from min^. 
None of thesfe are essentiaj to the on^, or the other, or 
to any individual whatever, till the mind refers it ti 
^ome sort or species of things; and then ^re$«Jtly, ac^ 
cording to the abstract idea of that sort, schfnethtng il 
found essential. Let any one examine his own tbou^its; 
and he will find that as soon as; he supposes or speaks 
of essential, the considerationi df some species, or th*' 
complex idea, signified by some general name, come^ 
into his niind ; and it is m reference to that^ that thii 
^that quality is said. to be essential. So that if it b4 
asked, whether 4t be essential to me' or a*iy other partft 
ctiliar corporeal being to have' reason? i say nO; n6 
inore than it is essential tO tliis white thing I write ^ft 
to have words ki it. fiat if that particular being be li 
be counted of the sort Aian, a6d to hisive the name niail 
l^ven it, t^en reason is essential to* it, supbdsing reasoiJk 
to be a part of the com][>Iek idea the name man stanfd^ 
for : as it is essierttial to this thing I write on to contain 
words, if I will give it the ham^ treatise, And rank it 
finder that species. So thM esi^ntial^ and not essentia?^ 
I^elatebnfy tobur abstract ideas, and tbfe names knnexed 
Co them ; which amount!^ td no niore but this, that what^ 
tver particular thing has not in it those qualities, virbich 
'are contained in tbe abstract idea, Which any geheral 
term stands for, cannot be ranked under that specie^ 
iior be called by that name/ since' thirtabstrw^^ b 
the very essence of ttiat species. 

/ ^.5. Thus if the idea of body, With some people, 
t>e bare extension or space, then Isolidity is not es^enti^ 
to body: if others rtake tfce idfea, t» whidh they give 
the iiame body, to be Solidity fend extension, then sotr- 
^ity Is essential to body. That therefore, and th^ 
*lone, is considered as essential, whieh makes a part <9f 
<he complex idea the name of a sort stands for, withmtt 
Wliich no particular tbiiig cain'be reckoned of that sorf, 
iior be int;itled to tfiat nftrafe^ Shouid there be fotmd a 
l^cA of matter that had all the othei- qri^ities that arfe 
in Sro^, but watited obedience ta the loadstone; ai^ 
%wuld neither be drawn by it, nor receive diiectioii 
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from it; would any one question, whether it watited 
any thing essential ? It would be absurd to ask. Whe- 
ther a thing really existing wanted any thing essential to 
it ? Or could it be demanded. Whether this made an 
jessential or specific diflFerence or no ; since we have no 
^ther measure of essential or specific but our abstract 
ideas ? And to talk of specific differencejs in nature^ 
.without reference to general ideas and names, is to talk 
unintelligibly. For I would ask any one. What is suf^ 
ficieni; to make ^m essential difierence in nature, be^ 
;tween aiyr two particular beiijgs, without any regard 
^adto some abstract idea, which is looked upon as the 
i^ssence and standard of a species ?. All such p^terns and 
standards being quite Isud aside, particular beings, conv 
sidered barely in themselves, will be found to have all 
their qualities equally essential; and every thing, in 
each'individualy will be essentialto it, or, which is 
more, nothing at all. For though it may be reasonable 
to ask, Whether obeying the magnet be essential to 
iron ? yet, I think, it is vepy improper and insignifi- 
Cfant to ask. Whether it be essential.to the particular 
parcel of matter I cut my pen with, without consider* 
ing it under the name iron, or as being of a certain 
jipecies? And if, as has been said, our abstract ideasy 
which have names annexed to them, are the boundaries 
of species, nqthing cmi be essential but whptt \s contained 
in those ideas. 

f. 6.: It is true, I have ofie^ mentioned a real es- 
sence, distinct in substances from those abstract ideas of 
(hem, which I call their nominal essence. By this real 
essence I mean- the real constitution of anything, which 
is the foundation; of al) tliose properties that, are com* 
.bined in^ and are constantly found to co-exist\with i\x% 
nominal essence; that particular constitution which 
every tiding has within itself, without any relation to 
any thing without it. But essence, even in this sense» 
relates to a sort, and supposes a species; for being that 
real constitution, on which the properties depend, it 
necessarily supposes a sort of thiqg^, properties belong<- 
ing only to species,. and not |o individuals ; y. g. sup-^ 
posing the nominal essence of gold to be a bod v of such 
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a peculiar cdour and weight, with matteabilky add fu» 
sibility, the re!al essence is that constitution of the parts 
of matter,, on which these qualities and their union 
depend ; and is also the foundation of its solubility in 
aqua regia and other properties accompanjring that 
complex idea. ^ Her6 are essences and properties, bat 
all upon supp<$sition of a sort, or general abstract idea^ 
which ,is considered as immutable ; but there .is no 
individual parcel of matter, to which any of these qua* 
lities are so annexed, as to be essential to it, or insepa^ 
rable kovA it. That which is essential .belongs to it aa 
a condition, whereby it is of this or that sort; but take 
aiyay the consideration of its being ranked under the 
name of some abstract idea, and then there is nothing 
necessary to it, nothing inseparable from it. Indeed^ 
as to the real essenoss of substances, we only suppose 
their being, without precisely knowing what they are* 
but that which annexes them stilLto the species, .is the 
nominal essence, of )¥hich they are the supposed /oimday 
tion and cause. 

§.7. The next thing to be considered, Thenomi-* 
is, by which of those essences it is that nal essence, 
substances are determined into sorts, or spe- bounds the 
cies; aj^d that, it is evident, is by the no- *P^^^* 
minal essence. For it is that alone that the name^ 
which is the mark of the sort, signifies. It is impossi^^ 
ble therefore that any thing should determine the soi^ 
of things, which we rank under general iiames, but 
that idea which that name is designed ,as a mark for; 
which is that, as has been shown, which we call nomi* 
iial essence^ Why do we say, this is a horse, that 
a mule; this is an animd, that an herb? How comes 
any particular thing to be of this or that sort, but be- 
cause it has that nominal essence, or, which is all one, 
agrees to that abstract idea that name is annexed to ? 
And I desire any one but to reflect on his own thoughts^ 
wtien he hears or speaks any of those, or other name^ 
of substances, to know what sort of essenpes they stand 
for. 

\. 8. And that the species of tilings to us are nor 
thing but the ranking them under distinct n^^mes, aCf 
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cording to tike implex icieds in u^i ^nd not according 
t/& precise^ distinot, real essences in tbetH i is plain fronoi 
hence, ihAt We find ihany x^ the ilidividuals that arQ 
ranked into one sdrt^ i^led by.on^ comoion nafne^ an4 
to recetted as being of one species^ have yet qualitief 
depending on ,their real coostituti<>ns; as far different 
pne from, aiiother^ as horn otjier&y from which they af|^ 
accehnted to differ speciBcaliy*. Tbid, as it is easy to 
be obserted by all who have to do vrith natural bodies; 
so chemisti^.espteiidly are often, by sad experience^ 
eonvinoed of it, wbmi they« sometimes in vain, seek 
fob. the is^me qualities in one pltrcel of sulphur, antir 
mbny or *itri6l, which they bave found in others* Fof 
thodgh they are bodies of the s^me speciesi having tl)^^ 
^ame nbminal.^ssence, under the isamenaipe; yet do 
they often, upon severe way)» of exaniioatiod, betray 
qualities so different one from another, as to frustrate 
* the eicpectation and labou r of very wary chemists. But 
if things were distinguished .into species, according to 
their real essences, it M'ould be as impostsible to fin(| 
clifferent prbperties in any two individual sub$taifces ^ 
the jsame species, as it is to find different properties ill 
two circles, or two equilateral triangles* That is pror 
perly the essence to tis^ \yhich determines every partir 
pular to this, or that claasis; or, whicih is the sam^ 
things to this or that general name ; and what can that 
be else,( but that abMract idea, to which that name it 
imtexed ? and so 1ms, iii truths a reference, not so much 
to the being of p&rticulab things, as to their general dcr 
dominations. 

Kdttbereiil §• ©• Nor indeed can We rank and sort 
essence, thih^, and. consequently (which is the end 
|vhich mt 0f sorting) denominate them by their real 
now not. ^soenceSi because we know them not. Our 
faculties carry us no farther towards the knowledge and 
distinction, of substances, than a collection of those 
sensible ideas which we observe intliem; which, how- 
ever made with the greatest diligence and exactness we 
are capable of, yet is more remote from the true inter-- 
iial constitution, from which those qualities f)ow, than, 
as I said, a countryman's idea is from the inward con<* 
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triviince of tbat, faoious qloqk a^ Sfrfusbiirgh^ whereof 
tie only §iee$ the outward figure and motioiis^ Ther^!^ m 
not so contemptible a plant or animal^ ttia[t does not 
confound the most enlarged understanding. Hiougli 
the familiar use of things about us take oflF.p^r wonder $ 
. yet it cures not our ignorance. When we come to ex^ 
amine the stones we tread on^ or the iron we d^ily haur 
die, we presently find we know not th^ir make, an4 
.^jan give no reason of the different qualities we find ii^ 
them. It is evident the internal constitution, whereoa 
their properties depend, is unknown to ps. For to go 
po farther than the grossest and most obvious We ca4 
imaging amongst them, what is that texture of parts, th^ 
real essence, that makes lead and antimony fusible^ wood 
^and stones not ? What makes lead and iron malleablq^ 
antimony and stones not ? And yet h9w infinitely U^^se 
come short of the fine contrivances, and,uxicoiiceivabte 
real essences of plants or animab, every one knows^ 
tThe workmanship of the all-wise and powerful (^od, ' 
in the great fabric of the universe, and every parf 
jtherebf, farther exceeds the capacity and comprehensiois^ 
of the most inquisitive and inteljlig^t man^ ^b^n th^ 
best contrivance of tbe most ingenious n^an doth tbf 
^conceptions of the most ignorant of rational ^reature^ 
^Therefore we in vain pretend torang^ things into sorti^^ 
and dispose them into certain classes, under pame^,.by 
their real 4essenM6, that are so far from our disco very. of 
comprehension. A blind man may as 4^on sort thiugfs 
by their coloujs, and be that has lost his smell, as we^ 
distinguish a lily and ^ rose by their odours, fi^ by 
those mtemal constitutions which he knows not He 
.that thinks he can distinguish ^eep and goats by the^* 
real essences, that are unknown to him, may be pleased 
to try his skill in those species, called cassiowary an^ 
tquerechinchio 5 and by their internal real essenc^es de- 
termine the boundaries of those species, without know* 
ing the complex idea of sensible qualities, that each of 
t^ose names stand for, in the comitries where those ani^ 
inals are to be found* 
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Notsobsttn- §. 10. Those , therefore v/ho have been 
tial ferms, taught, that the several species of substances 
Fhich w« jjj^^ |.|^^jp distinct internal substantial forms ; 
now em. ^^^ ^j^^^ .^ was those forms which made the 
distinction of substances into their true species and 
genera; were led yet farther out of the way, by having^ 
their minds set upon fruitless inquiries after substantial 
forms, wholly unintelligible, and whereof we have scarce 
60 much as any obscure or confused conception ia 
general. 

Thatdieno- ^. H. That our ranking and distinguish- 
minales- ing natural substauces into species, consists 
•^**^**^* in the nominal essences the miiid makes^ 

dis^nffuish ^^^ ^^^ ^^ ^^^ ^^^^ essences to be found 
species, far- in the things themselves, is farther evident 
ther evident fpom Our ideas of spirits. For the mind 
ftom spirits, getting, only by reflecting on its own ope- 
rations, those simple ideas which it attributes to spirits, 
it hath, or can have no other notion of spirit, but by 
attributing all those operations, it finds in itself, to a 
sort of beings, without consideration of matter. And 
even the most advanced notion we have of God is but 
attributing the same simple ideas which we have ^ot 
from reflection on what we find in ourselves, and which 
we conceive to have more perfection in them, than 
would be in their absence; attributing, I say, those 
simple ideas to him in an unlimited degree. Thus 
having got, from reflecting on ourselves, the idea of 
existence, knowledge, power, and pleasure, each of 
which we find it better to have than to want ; and the 
more we have of each, the better : joining all these 
together, with infinity to each of them, we have the 
Complex idea of an eternal, omniscient, omnipotent, 
infinitely wise and happy Being. And though we are 
told, that there are different species of angels ; yet we 
know not how to frame distinct specific ideas of them ; 
not out of any conceit that the existence of more spe- 
cies thae one of spirits is impossible, but because having 
no more simple ideas (nor being able to frame more) 
applicable to such beings, but only those few taken from 
ourselves, and firom the actions of our own minds in 
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thinking, and being delighted, and moving 'several 
parts of our bodies, we can no otherwise distinguish 
in our conceptions the several species of spirits one 
from another, but by attributing those operations and 
|)owers, we find in ourselves, to them in a higher or 
lower degree; and so have no very distinct specific 
ideas of spirits, except only of God, to whom we at- 
tribute both duration, and all those other ideas with 
infinity; to the other spirits, with limitation. Noras 
I humbly c6nceive do we, between God and them in 
our ideas, put any difference by any number of simple 
ideas, which we have of one, and not of the other, but 
only that of infinity. All the particular ideas of exist- 
ence, knowledge, will, power, and motion, &c. being 
ideas derived from the operations of our minds, we at- 
tribute all of them to all sorts of spirits, with the 
difference only of degrees, to the utmost we can ima- 
jgine, even infinity, when we would frame, as well as 
we can, an idea of the first being; who yet, it is cer- 
tain, is infinitely more remote, in the real excellency 
of his nature, from the highest and perfectest of all 
created beings, than the greatest man, nay purest se- 
raph, is from the most contemptible part of matter; 
and consequently must infinitely exceea what our nar- 
row understandings can conceive of him. 

§. 12. It is not impossible to conceive, wheraof 
nor repugnant to reason, that tjiere may there pe 
be many species of spirits, as much sepa- probably 
rated and diversified one from another by n««".t»'l«w 
distinct properties whereof we have no *P^**** 
ideas, as the species of sensible things are distinguished 
otie from another by qualities which we know, and ob- 
serve in them. That there should be more species of 
ihtelligent creatures above us, than there are of sensible 
and material below us, is probable to me fi-om hence ; 
jtbat in all the visible corporeal world, we see no chasms 
^r'gaps. All quite down from us the descent is by easy- 
steps, and a contmued series of things, that in each 
remove differ very little one from the other. There are 
'fishes that have wings, and are not strangers to the 
airy region; and there are some birds that are inhabi- 
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tants of the water, whose blood is coM as fishes^ and 
their flesh so like in taste, that the scrupulous are al^ 
lowed them on fish-days. There are ^Loimals so near of 
kin both to birds and beasts, that they are in the mid* 
die between both: amphibious animals link the teri» 
restrial and aquatic together ; seals live at land and sea& 
and porpoises have the warm blood. and entrails of a 
hog, not to mention what is confidently reported c^ 
inermaids or sea-men'. There are some brutes, that 
seem to have as much knowledge and reason, as some 
that are called men; and the animal and vegetable 
kingdoms are so nearly Joined, that if you will take the 
lowest of one, and the highest of the other, there will 
scarce be perceived any great difference between them j 
and so on, till we come to the lowest and the most in? 
pr^anical parts of matter, we shall find every-where^ 
that the several species are linked together, and differ 
but in almost insensible degrees. And when we coup 
sider the infinite power and wisdom of the Maker, we 
have reason to think, that it is suitable to the magnir 
6cent harmony of thie upiverse, and the great design 
and infinite goodness of the architect, that the species 
of creatures should also, by gentle degrees, ascend up. 
ward from us toward his mfinite perfection, as we see 
they gradually descend from us downwards : ivhich if 
it be probable, we h^\e reason then to be persuaded^ 
that there are far more species of creatures aboye us^ 
thian there are beneath : we being, in degrees of per- 
fection, much more remote from the infinite being of 
God, than we are from the lowest state of being, an4 
that which approaches nearest to nothing. And yet of 
all those distinct species, for the reasons abovesaid^ we 
have no clear distinct ideas, 

Thenomi- §. 13. But to return to the species pf 
iial essence corporeal substances. If I should ask any 
that of the one, whether ice and water were two dis* 
movedfVom ^^^^* species of things, I doubt not but 1 
water and should be answered in the affirmative : an4 
ic^- it cannot be denied, but he that says they 

are two distinct species is in the right. But if an 
Englislunan, bred m Jamaica, who perhaps had never 
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^een nor hieard of ice^ coiDing into England in the win- 
ter, find the water^ he put in his bason at night, in a 
great part frozen in the morning, and not knowing an^ 
peculiar mxxxe it had, should call it hardened watery I 
»sk,.whether this would be a new species to him dif- 
ferent from water ? And, I think, it would be an- 
swered here, it would not be to him a new species, no 
more than congealed jelly, when it is cold, is a distinct 
species. from the ^ame jelly fluid and warm; or thart 
liquid gold, in the furnace, is a distinct species fromi 
hard gold in the hands of a workman. And if this be 
so, it is plain, that our distinct species are nothing but 
idistinct complex ideas, with distinct nances annexed to 
^hem. It is true, every substance that exists has its 
peculiar constitution, whereon depend those sensible 
qualities and powers we observe in it ; but the ranking 
pf things into species, which is nothing but sorting 
|i)em under several titles, is done by us according to the 
^deas that we have of them : wKich though sufficient tb 
distiuguish them by names, so that we may be able to 
discourse of them, when we haye them pot present be- 
fore us ; yet if we suppose it to be done by their real 
internal constitutions, and that things existing are dis- 
tinguished by nature into species, by real essences, ac- 
cording as we distinguish them into species by names, 
we shall be liable to great mistakes. 
: .§. l4. To distinguish substantial beings Difficulties 
into species, according to the usual suppo- ^^^^J^^^a^ 
i^it^ion, that there are certain precise essences number of 
or forms of things, whereby all the indivi- realessen- 
iluals existing are by nature distinguished ^^^ 
into species, these things are necessary. 

§. 15. First, To be assured that nature, in the pro- 
duction of things, always designs them to partake of 
pertain regulated established essences, which are to be 
the models of all things to be produced. This, in that 
f:rude sense it is usually proposed, would need some 
better explication before it can fully be assented to. 

§. 16. Secondly, It would be necessary to know whe^ 
ther nature always attains that essence it designs in the 
production of things. The irregular and monstrous 
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births, that in clivers sorts of animals have been ab^ 
served, will always give us reason to doubt of one or 
both of these. 

§. 17. Thirdly, It ought to be determined whether 
those we call monsters be regally a distinct species, ac* 
cording to the scholastic notion of the word spepies ; 
since it is certain, that every thing that exists has it^ 
particular constitutioi> ; and yet we find that some of 
these ttfionstrojus productions nave fefw or none of those 
qualities, which are supposed to result from, and ac- 
company the essehce of that species, from wljence they 
derive their originals, and to which, by their descent^ 
they seem to belong. 

Our nominal §. 18. Fourthly, The real .essences of 
essences of those things, which we distinguish into spes^ 
***t*rf ^ cies, and as so distinguished we name, oug^ht 
collations ^^ ^^ known ; i. e. we ought to have idepis 
of properK of them. But since we are ignorant in 
ties. tbe?<e four points, the supposed real essences 

of things stan^lxs pot in stead for the distinguishttig 
substafices into species. . > 

§. 19. Fifthly, The only Imaginable help in this 
case would be, that having framed perfect complex 
ideH$ of the properties of thincs, flowing from their 
different real essences, we should thereby distinguish 
them into species. But neither can this be done ; ibr 
being ignorant of tlie real essence itself, it is impossible 
to know all those properties that flow from it, and are 
so annexed to it, that any one of them being away, we 
may certainly conclude, ' that that essence is not there^ 
and so the thing is not of that species. We can never 
know what is the precise nuinber of properties depend* 
ing on the real essence oiFgold^ any one of which foil- 
ing, the real esselice of gold, and consequently golci^ 
would not be there, unless we knew the real essence of 
gold itself, and by that determined that sfpecies. By 
the word gold here, 1 must be understood to design a 
particular piece of matter ; v. g. the last guinea that 
was coined. For if it should stand here in its ordinary 
signification for that complex idea, which I or any one 
the calls gold; i. e. for the nominal essence of gold, it 
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ymvid be jargon: so bard is it to sbow th^ various, 
ineanmg and imperfection of words^ when we have no- 
thing eUe but words to do it by. 
. §.20. By all which it is clear, that our distirfguishing;^ 

' substances into species by names, is not at ail founded 
S>n thieir real essences ; nor can we pretend to range and. 
4<3termine them exactly into species, according to inter? 
nal essential differences. 

. ^ 2L But since, as has been remarked, Buttucha 
we have need of general words, though we cottectionas 
know not the.rtol essences of things; all we ^^^*7^ 
can do is to collect such a number of simple ^**™" '®'* 
ideas, as by exaoiination we find to be united together in 
things existing,and therefore to make one complex idea. 
Which though it be not the real essence of a^y substance 
that exists, is yet the specific essence, to which our 
liame belongs^ and is convertible with it ; by which we 
may at least try the truth of these nominal essences* 
For example, there be that say, that the essence of body 
IS extension*.; ifit.be so^ we can never mistake in put- 
ting the essence of any thing for the thing itself. Let 
us then in <j(i^oiirse put extension for body; and when 
we would say that body moves, let us say that exten- 
inon moves, and see how ill it would look. He that 
should say that one extension by impulse moves another 
extension, would, by the bare expression, sufficiently 
show the absurdity of such a notion. . The essence of 
any thing, in respect of us, is the whole complex idea, 
comprehended and marked by that name ; and jin sub- 
stances, besides the several distinct simple ideas that 
make them up, the confused one of substance, or of 
an unknown support and cause of their union, is al* 

. W£iy$ a part : and therefore the essence of body is not 
Jbsure extension, but an extended solid thing : and so to 
s^y an extended solid thing moves, or impels another^ 
is all one, and as intelligible as to say, body moves or 
impels. Likewise to say, that a rational animal is ca- 
pable of conversation, is all onQ as to say a man. But 
no one will say, that rationality is capable of conver* 
sation, because it makes not the whole essence to which 
we give the name man. 
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OnrabstmcA §• 22. There are creatures in the world 
idM are to that have shape? like ours, but are hairy,' 
ww^oFsmI ^^^ w^"^!^ language and reason. There arc 
cie8;in- naturals amongst us that have perfectly our 
stance in shape, but Want reason, and some of them 
that of man. fanguage too. There are creatures, as rt'xi 
said (** sit fides peneg authorem,** but there appears no 
contradiction that there should be such) that, wkK 
language and reason, and a shape in other things agrfee- 
ing witti ours, have hairy tails; others where the 
males have no beards, and others where the femafes 
ha.ve. If it be asked, whiether these be all men or rib,' 
all of human species? It is plain, the question refers 
only to tlie nominal essence : for those of them to whbnl 
tJie definition of the word' man, or the fcomplex idea 
signified by that nftme, agrees, are men, and the p^er 
not. Bat If the inquiry be made concerning the siip- 
posed real essence, and whether the internal cotisiitu- 
tion and frame of these several creatures be specifically 
di^rent, it is wholly imrposfsible for us to answer,' no 
part of that going into our specific idea; only we have 
reason to think, that where the faculties or outward 
frame sp much differs, the internal constitution is not 
exactly the same. But what difference in the internal 
real constitution makes a specific difference, it is irt 
vain to inquire ; whilst our mieasures of species be, as 
they are, only our abstract ideas, which we know ; 
and not that internal constitution, which makes no part 
6f them. Shall the difference of hair only on the skin, 
te a mark of a different internal specific constitution 
between a changelftig and a drill, when th^y agree in 
l^hape, and want of reason and speech? And shall not 
the want of reason and spieech be a sign to us of dif-. 
ferent real constitutions and species between a diange- 
ling and a reasonable man ? And so of the rest, if w^ 
pretend that distinction of species or sortis is fixedly 
established by the real frame and secret constitutions cf 
things. 

Species not §. 1^5. Nor let any one say, that the pdwer 
™^**^^ of propagation in animals by the mixture 
ratioB. " ^^ ^^® ^^^ female, and in plants by seeds^ 
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keep$ the supposed real species distinct and entire.' 
For granting this to be true, it would help us in the 
distinction of the species of thitigs no farther than the 
tribes of animala and vegetables. What mtist we do 
for the rest ? But in those too it is not suflScient : for 
if history lye not, women have conceived by driBs j 
and what real species, by that measure, «uch a prodo^^ 
tion will be in nature, will be a new question : and 
tv<e have reason to think this is not impossible, since 
mules fi^nd jumarts, the' one- from the mixture of an 
dss and a mare, the other from the mixture of a bull 
and a mare, are so frequent in the world. I once saw 
a creature that was the issue of a ciat and a rat, and 
bad the plain marks of both about it ; wherein natiire 
Appeared to have followed the pattern of njeith^f sort 
alone, but to have jutnbled them together. To which, 
he that shall add the monstrous productions ttiat are sa 
frequently to be niet with iii nature, will find it hard, 
even in the race of animals, to determine bjr^e pe- 
<Jigree of what species every animal's issue is ; and be 
at a loss about the real essence, which he thinks cer- 
tainly conveyed by generation, and has alone a right 
to the specific name. But fariiher, if the sp^ies dt 
aiiimals and plants are to be distinguished only by jpro- 
pagation, must I go to the Indies to see the sire arid 
dam of the one, and the plant from which the seed was 
gathered that produced the other, to kiiaw wheth^ thti 
be a tyger or that tea ? 
* §. 24. Upon the whole matter, it is evi- 
dent, that it is their own collections of ^^^*^'^" 
sensible qualities, that men riiake the es- foj^is. 
sences of their severg.1 sorts of substances; 
and that their real internal structures are not con- 
sidered by the greatest part of men, in the sorting 
them. Much less were any s.ubstanttal forms ever 
thought on by any, but those who have in this oi»5 
part of the woHd learned 1^e1ai%uage of the schools: 
and yet those ignorant men^ vvho pretend hot any 
fnsight into the real esjiences, n6r trouble theiriselvte 
about substantial forms, but are eottteiit with knowing 
things one from atiother ^y their iensibU quaKties, 
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are ofi^en better acquainted with their difierenGes,% can 
mpre nicely distinguish them from their uses, and bet- 
ter know what they expect from each,, than those 
learned quick-sighted men, who look so deep into 
them, and talk so confidently of something more hid- 
den and essential. 

Thespeci6c §• ^^- But supposing that the real es- 
eflsencesare sences of substances were discoverable by 
made by the those that would severely apply themselves 
™*" • to that inquiry, yet we could not reasonably 

think, that the ranking of things under general names 
was regulated by those internal real constitutions, or 
any thing else but their obvious appearances: since 
languages, in all countries, have been established long 
before sciences. So that they have not been philoso- 
phers, or logicians, or such who have troubled them-: 
selves about forms and essences, that have made the ge« 
neral names that are in use amongst the several na- 
tions of men ; but thojse more or less comprehensive 
terms have for the most part, in all languages^ re-, 
ceived their birth and signification from ignorant and 
illiterate people, who sorted and denominated things 
by those sensible qualities they found in them ; there- 
by to signify them, when absent, to others, whether 
they had an occasion to mention a sort or a particular 
thing. 

Therefore §• ^6. Since jthen it is evident, that we 

▼enr various sort and name substances by their nominal^ 
anduncer- mid not by their real essences ;> the next 
"• thing to be considered jbs; how and by 

whom these essences come to be made. As to the 
latter, it is evident they are made by the mind, and not 
by feature : for were they nature's workmanship^ they 
could not be so various and different in several men, a^ 
experience tells us they are. For if we will examine it, 
we shall not find the nominal essence of any one species 
of substances in all men the same; no not.of that» 
which of ail others we are the most intimately ac- 
quainted with. It could not possibly be, that the ab- 
stract idea to. which the name man is given, should he, 
different in several men, if it were of nature'^ making ^ 
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ahd sub^tit'tite some other essenc 
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** little of the figure of a maii 

^ rather a monster. It was fo 
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This ^ildj we see^ was very near being excluded out 
of the species of man, barely by his sha|>e. tie 
escaped very narrowly as he was, and it is certain a 
figure a little more oddly turned had cast him, and lie 
had been executed as a thing not to be allowed to. pass 
for a man. And yet there can be no reason given, why. 
if the lineament^ of his face had been a little altered, a 
rational soul could not have been lodged in himi 
why a visage somewhat longer, or a nose flatter, or a 
wider mouth, could not have consisted, as well as th^ 
rest of his ill figure, with such a soul, such parts, as 
made htm, disfigured as he was, capable to be a digni^ 
tary in the diurch. ' 

§. 27» Wherein thep, would I gladly know, consist 
|he precise and unmoveable boundaries of that spe* 
cies ? It is plain, if we examine,, there is no suQh thing 
inade by nature, apd established by her amoQgst men.! 
The real essenpe of that, or any other sort of substances, 
}t is evident we.know not; and therefore are so undeter-* 
joined in bur nominal essence^, which we make our* 
selves, that if several men were to be asked concerning 
:;^SQm^ oddly-shaped foetus, as soon as born, y^Qether it 
were a man or no, it is past doubt, one i$hoi4d meet 
)vith different answers. Whiqh could not happjen,. if 
the noibinsd essences, whereby we litnit and distmgiiish 
she species of substances, were not made by mah^ with 
«ome liberty; but were^xj^ctly copied J^ud p^ec^ 
l^pundaries set by nature, wlfereby it disti9guisn(^ aU 
jubstanc^s into certain species. Who woulijl undertake 
to resolve, wHat species that monster was .of> wljict is 
mentioned by Licetus, lib, i. c. ^. with a pnan'^ heiul 
and hog*s body ? Or those other, wjiichto^tlxe bpdie^ 
of men had tlie heads of beasts, as cbgs.. hqrse^^ 'fee* 
If any of these creatures had lived, aha could* have 
'spoke, it would have increased the difficulty. j^^Ud 
the upper part, to the middle, bedu of hujKQaii j^W6» 
and all below swine ; had it been murder to destrioy^ iti 
Or must the bishop have been consulted, whether^ it 
Ivere man enough to be admitted to the font o»rno ? as^ 
I ha.ve been told, it happene^^ France sokne yeass 
siuce^ iXk somewhat a lik^ c«(^ So uncertain are ^m 
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iKpttiidarier of species xsinaktiB^s to us/ who Jiave no 
Q^b^ measures than the compietf ideas of- our own col- 
lecting; and solar are we from certatioly knowing what 
a man is:; though, perhaps it wilt bd judged great igno- • 
ranee th make any doubt about it. And? yet, I think, I 
may say, that the certain boundaries of (ihat species are * 
so far from being determined,' and the precise nuinber ' 
of simple ideas, whidi Hiake the nominail essence, so ^ 
far from being settled anfiperfiectlyjlmown^ sibat very ' 
material doubts may stiU! aris^ abcHitiit& . ,And i ima^ > 
gjfie, none of* thd definitiops of the xwrd^man^ which ^ 
we yet have,. nor descriptions jq£ thabisort'ofaiiTmat^ j 
are so perfect and ^cact» as to ^sati^ya considerate in- 
^sitire person ; miic^le^sto^ohtainja.gi^Etepal consent, : 
^)d to be that which mm would ^every-whene stick by, 
in the decision of cases, and determiiiin^ of life and 
death, baptism or n& bapttsnii iu {Mxxluctions that 
might happen.- ..;/...' 

§. 28< But though these nominal ess^ices But not so' 
of substances aremade^bythe mind, they are. arbitrary as ^ 
not yet made so arbitrarily as those of mixed paixed 
modes. To the making: of .any nomihal "*^^^ 
ess^ice, it is necessary. First, that the ideas wh^ebf it 
consists hare such an isjaion as to make Imtobe jidea^t 
how compotirided soever. . Secondly, th4l tiie^hrticular ' 
idea so united be exactly the same,' neither moi« nor* 
less. For if two abstiiact complex ideasid^Ser either iat 
nnmber oi sorts of their component parts, they make' 
two different, .and not one and the same ei^senceit In i 
the first! of these, (he mind, in. making its complex* 
ideas of subi^nces^ only foUovl^s natnre ; .aitdiputsnone ; 
together, which are not ;sui5po$ed to hateiin union m ^ 
nature. Nobody joins the voice of aisheep with the) 
shape of a horse; nor the colour of'jesM, ^itlir<{tiie:) 
weight and fixedness <^ ^d ;^ toi be the complex ideasr^ 
of any real substances : utilesa he has iamiiBd to fill his 
head with chimeras, and his discourse ifeith.unintelli*'' 
g^ble words. Men observing certain quidities always: 
joined and existing together, therein. c<>{Aed nature; 
apd of ideas. so united,, made theiit complex i>nes of; 
substances. For though men may make what complex 
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kiea<i ti^y pka^c^ and-gijre what namoa to them tbra?. 
will ; yjet if they nritt be understood, when they. spea« 
of things really elisting, they must ia wme degree cbn* 
form their idea^to the things they would speae^: of : or- 
else men's .knguage will be like that of Babel; and. 
every man's words being intelligible oniy to htms^^ 
would no long^ sertte to iconvrersatiop, and the ordi<* 
nary affairsof life, .if tlie ideastfaey stand for be nolf some 
way answeringthe common appearances aodagpreemeat 
of subslances, affittwreally exisi;. 
xti b §* ^^^ Sei(H>ndlyr, though the mind of man^ 

imperfect?'^ ^'^ making ^^omplex ideas of «i^stanpes^ 
. never pu^fi^any Id^g^ther that do not really or 
are not supposed 4;o eoi^xiit ; and so it truly ^bofrowflt 
that union from nature: yet the number it coinbines^ 
depends upon' tbe various care, industry, or fancy of 
him that mlJcesit; Men gictQeralty content themselveS' 
with some few sensible obvious qualities; and often, xf^ 
no^ alwaj!s,?lea¥e oufe others as material, and as firmly 
united, as those that ihey take. OF^ienfible substahcea 
there are tw0 sorts ^ one of organized bodies^ Mfhich 
are propagated by seed; and in these, the shape is tha^ 
which to us is the leading Quality and most diaraoterit*^ 
ti^ part that determihes the species. And therefore 
in veg^able&and i^mals, an extaiided solid si^fastanofe 
of such a oertlain figure usually serves theiturn# Eor 
however some men seem to priz^ their d^ifinitioa of 
^'ahimaL rationale,^' yet should there a creature be 
foiind, that hadrrlangdige and reaton, but (>aptook not 
of tii|S usual 6h|i^''Of a man, I believe it woujdhardiy 
pass for a:riia», imw much soever it were ^ animal fal 
tioinale?' Aiulri^ifv Balaam's ass had, all hiv life,! dgu 
coiirsed as (ratfbnally>ar he did once wi0i hisTmaster^' Ii 
dottbt.yet ^w^l^ any one would have tbou^t t[im- 
vrortiiy. tl^«i9rMi ^ man, or attowed hiin to ilwof 4iM< 
sanid speciesifwi^ himself. As in ve^^ablea and.aal^^ 
mals it is the shap<^, so in most other bodit^s, iiot |»ro- 
pagated by 'seecli it is the- colour we most fix on^, sixA 
are most .ledrby.- > Thws where v^e<find the colour of .. 
gold> we are; apt to imagine all the other- qnalkiai^ 
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<[0in^reheiidedJti our complex idea, ta be ihefe alsoi 
znd we coramonly take these two obrious qualhies, v\zi 
shape and eolouf 9 for so presumptive Jdeas of several 
^pecies, that in a good picture we readily say this is a 
lioD, and that a rose ; this is a gold, and that a silver 
goblet, only by the different figures and colours repre- 
•ented to the eye by the penoiL 

§. SO, But though this serves well Which ytt 
Enough for gross and confused conceptions, ienre for 
and inaccurate ways of talking and think* <»™>»w 
iog; yet men are far enough from having ^^^^^^ 
agreed on Ihe precise number, of simple ideas, or qua* 
lities, belonging to any sort of things, signified by its 
name. Nor is it .a wonder, since it requires much 
time, pains, and skill, strict inquu'y, and long exami- 
nation, to find out what and how many those simple 
ideas are, which are constantly and hisepargtbly united 
in nature, and are always to be found together in the 
sanie svlgect. Most men wanting either time, inclina« 
tion, or industry enough for this, even to s6me tolerabi e 
degree, content themselves with some few obvious and 
•outward i^pearances of , things, thereby readily to dii^ 
tinguish and sort^hem for the common affairs of life: 
and so, withoi^ farther examination, give them names, 
OT take up the names already in use* Which^ though 
lii common conversation they pass welt enough for the 
«i'gng of some few obvk)US qualities co-existing, are yei 
far enough from comprehending, in a settled significa*- 
lion, a precise number of simple ideas; much less all 
tiK>se which are united in nature. He tiiat shall con^ 
sider, after so much stir about genus and species, and 
such a deal of talk of specific differences, how few 
words we have yet settled definitions of; may with 
reasojji imagine that those forms, which there hath been 
9o much noise made about, are only chimeras, which 
give us no light into the specific natures of things. And 
he that shall consider, how far the names of sijri^tsincAB 
are from having significations, \Vherein. all i^%o' nSfe 
them do agree, will have reason to conclude, th^ 
though the nominal essences of substsaees^ ifre a&i sup^ 

: ,' ■ ■ ' ■ f 
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posed to be copied from nature, jret they^ are all^ or 
most of them, very imperfect. Since the composition 
of those complex ideas are, in several men, very differ- 
ent ; and therefore that these boundaries <if species* 
are as men, and not as^nature makes them, if at least 
there are in nature any such prefixed bouiMfe.. It is 
true, that many particular substances are so: made by 
nature, that they have agreement and likeness one with 
another, and so afford a foundation, of being ranked 
into sorts. But the sorting of things by us, or the 
making of determinate species, being in order to naming 
and comprehending them under general tertos; I can- 
not see how it can be properly said, that nature sets the 
boundaries of the species of things : or if it be so, our 
boundaries of- species are not exactly conformable tD 
those in nature. For we having need of general namest 
for present use, stay not for a perfiect discovery of all 
those qualities which would best show us their most 
material diffierences and agreements ; but' we ourselves 
divide them, by certain obvious appearances, into.. Spe- 
cies, that we may the easier under general namqs com- 
municate our thoughts about them. For having no 
other knowledge of any substance, J^ut of the simple 
ideas that are united in it ; and observing several par* 
ticular things to agree with others in several of those 
simple ideas; we make that collection our specific 
idea, and give it a general name; that in recording our 
thoughts, and in our discourse With others, we may in 
one short word design all the individuals that agree in 
that complex idea, without enumerating the simple ideas 
that make it up ; and*so not waste our time and breath 
in tedious descriptions : which we see they are fain to 
do, who would discourse of any new sort of things they^ 
have not yet a name for. 

^ c §.31. But however these species of sub- 

gpecies an- itances pass well enough m ordmary con- 
der the same versation, it is plain that this complex idea, 
name vay wherein they observe several individuals to 
different. agree> is by different men made very dif- 
ferently; by some more, and others less accurately. 
In some^ this complex idea contains a greater, and in 
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bthers a isn^aUer number of quidities ; ahd< io is appa- 
reiilly such as the mind makes it. The yellow shining 
colour mdces gold to children; others add weighty 
matleableness, and fusibility; and <>thers yet other 
oaalities/ which they find joined with that yellow co- 
^r, as^ constantly as its weight and fusibility : for in 
all ^ese and the like qualities, one has. as good a right 
to be pvA into the complex idea of tliat svibstance * 
wherein they are ail joined as another. And therefore 
diflSsrent men leaving out or putting in several simple * 
ideas, wluch others do not, according to their various 
estamination, skill, or observation of that subject, have 
different essences of gold : which must tinrelbre be of 
their own, and not c€ nature's making. 
. §. 38. If the number of simple ideas, The more 
that make the nominal essence of the lowest; ^neral our 
species, or first sorting of individuals, de- ^^^ ^^^K 
pends on the mind of man yariously collect- compktV^* 
jeSkg them, it is much more evident that and partial 
W^ do so, in the more comprehensive they are. 
classes, which by the masters of logic are called genera. 
'[j^i^ are complex ideas designedly imperfect : and it 
is visible at first sight, that several of those qualities 
that are to be found in the things themselves, are pur* 
posely left out of generical ideas. For as the mind, 
t^ionfake general ideas comprehending several particu- 
j4ars, leaves out those of time, and place, and such 
*6ther, that make them incommunicable to more than 
one individual; so to make other yet more general 
ideas, that may comprehend different sorts, it leaves 
out those qualities that distinguish them, and puts into 
.^ its new collection only such ideas as are common to 
several sorts. The same convenience that made men, 
express several parcels of yellow matter coming fron^ ^'^ 
Guinea and P^ru under one name, sets them also upont^ 
making of one name that may comprehend both gol9r 
and silver, and some other bodies of different sorts.- 
This is done by leaving out those qualrties, which are 
peculiar to eacli sort ; and retaining a complex idea 
made up of those tliat are common to them all ; to 
which the name metal being aimexed, there is a genus 
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coastituted ;' ^; es$e^€* T^hef^f bisi^g Hi»i ^b^^Mfifc 
ide^ containing j:mly njall^bleia^fts and Ittsibilily^ witi» 
certain d^gre^ qf weight, and fixedpe»§, wb^rein isK>tli0 
iiodies of several kinds agree^ leav^ ,o\)t thfi <^oar^ 
Itnd other qualities peculiar to gold $(iid ^v.er, ^tid thtt 
other sorts cojpprehended ..under jtbe n&rae jr^tteL 
Wh^r§by it is plain^ that men follow not exactly^ the 
patterns «et them hy nature, when they mal^e' tiieur 
generatadea^ of substances; since tbera isi no i)odyto 
^ founds which has barely malleableoeas and £ui»)bility 
19 it, without other qualities as inseparable as tbose^ 
^ut men, in making their general ideas, seeing mor? 
|he convenia^^e of language and quidc dtspaj^, bj 
;$hort apd c^prehensive signs, than the true aod pI:c^ 
cise nature of things as they exist, bay^, in the framing 
their abstract ideas, chiefly pursUed that end, whicb 
was to be furnish^ with store of general and v^ri<Misly 
Comprehensive names. So that in this wtK>le bu^inesn 
of genera and species, the genus, or more comprehend; 
€ive, is but a partial conception of what i$ in the spe» 
<^es, and the species but ^ partial idea of wliat is i^im 
found ijx each individual. If therefore any one %ill 
think, that a man, and a horse, and an aaimal, k6A * 
plant, ^c. are disl^inguished by real essences mi^e bj 
Bature, he mu§t think nature to be very liberal, of these 
real essences, makij^ one for body, another for an w^ 
mal, apd another for a horse ^^nd all these essences libei;, 
rally t^stowed upon BucephaWs. But if we woul^ 
^ghtly consider what is done in all tbes^e genera and 
species, or ^orts, we should find, that there is no new 
thing made, but only more or less comprehensive sigmb 
Vhereby we may be enabled to express, in a few syllap ^ 
bles, great numbers of particular things, a? they, agree ' 
^ in more or less general conceptions, which we haye 
.^amed ^ th^^t purpose. In all which we may observe, 
f]nat the more general term is always the name of a leap 
complex idea; and that each genus Ib biit a partial 
ispncepfcion of the species comprehended under it. S0 
that it' these abstract geaeral ideas be thought to bf 
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compJieie, it can only be in respi^t of d cf rtdti estii*^ 
blisb^ relation between them aAd cef tain.names^ whidi 
are made use of to signify them y and not in rei^ect'of 
:9nyf thing existing, as made by nafcuirew 

§. 33. This is adjusted to the true end of This allac- 
«|>eech^ which is to be the easiest and shortest commodated 
way of commuBic^ing our notions. For to th^ end of 
tbiis he, that wouki discourse qf things as *^^ * . 
they agreed in the complex ideas of extension and soli- 
dity, needed but use the word body, to denote aJl such« 
He thi^ to these would join others, signified by the 
words life, sense, and spontaneous motion, needed bui 
«se the word animal, to signify all which partook of 
those ideas : and he that had made a compleit idea of 
m body, with life, sense, and motion, with the faculty 
cS reasoning, and a certain shape joined to it, needed 
but use the short monosyllable man to express ail parti- 
culars Ihstt correspond to that complex idea^ This is 
the proper business of genus and species : and this men 
> 4o, without any consideration of real essences, or sub- 
fltantial forms^ which come not within the reatjh of our 
l^nowledge, when we think of those things ; nor within 
ike signification of our words, when we discourse with 
40therB« 

§, 34. Were I to talk with any one of a 1^^^^^^^ j^^ 
sort of birds I lately saw in St, ^James^s cassuaries. 
Park, alxmt three or four feet high, with a 
coyering of something between fathers and hair, of a 
dark brown colour, without wings, but iti the place 
Aereoi two or three little bratichfes coming down like 
sprigs of Spanish broom, long great legs, with feet 
only of three claws, and without a tail; I must make 
this description of it, and so may n^ake others under-^ 
stand me : but when I am toM that the name of it is 
cassuaris, I may then use tliat word to stand in dis- 
course for all my complex idea mentioned in that de- 
scription ; though by that word, which is now become 
a specific: name, I know no more of th^ real essence or 
constitution of that sort of annuals than I did before s 
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;^and knew probably as much of the nature of that spe- 
cies of blinds, before I learned the' name, as many 
Englishmen do of swans, or herons, which sure specite 
names, very well known, of sorts of birds common 
ia England. 

§» 35. From what bass been said, it it 

' *'^°^*^^" evident^ that men make sorts of thing^; 
^J^ ^ For it being different essences alone tteo? 
make different species, it is plain that 
they who make those abstract ideas, which are the no 
minal essences, do thereby make the species, op* sort. 
Should there be a body found, having all the other 
qualities of gold, except malteableness, it would ^a 
'doubt be made a question whether it were gold or no, 

ri, te. whether it were of that species. This could be 
determined only by that abstract idea, to which crery 
one annexed the name gold ; so that it would be true 
gold to him, and belong to that species, who included 
not a malleableness in his nominal essence, signi6ed by 
the sound gold ; and on the other side it would not b9 
true gold, or of that species, to him who included- 
malleableness in his specific idea. And who, I pray, 
is it that makes these diverse species even under <mef 
and the same name, but men that make two diffsreb^ 
abstract ideas consisting not exactly of the same collec- 
tion of qualities ? Nor is it a mere supposition to- ima« 
gine that a body may exist, wherein the other obvicms 
qualities of gold may be without malleableness ; since 
it is certain, that gold itself will be sometimes so 
eager (as artists call it) that it will as little endure 
the hammer as glass itself. What we have said, of the 
putting in, or leaving malleableness out of the com* 
plex idea the name goldiirby any one annexed to, 
may be said of its peculiar weight, fixedness, and several 
other the like qualities : for whatsoever is left out, or 
put in, it is still the complex idea, to which that 
name is annexed, that makes th^ species ; and as any 
particular parcel of matter answers that idea, so the 
name of the ;sojct belongs truly to it ; and it is of that 
species. And thus any thing is true gold, perfect 
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ikietal. All which determination of tlie sp^i^, it is 
plain, depends on the Understanding of man, making 
liiis or that complex idea. 
; §. 36. This then, in short, is the case ; 
Bature makes many particular things which ^*^'^i 
do agree one with another, in many sensi- rimi^dl 
hie qualities, and probably too in their 
internal frame and constitution: but it is not this 
Teol essence that distinguishes them into species; it is 
Xnen, who, taking occasion from the qualities they find 
united in tliem, and wherein they observe often several 
individuals to agree, range them into sorts, in order 
to their naming, for the convenience of comprehensive 
signs ; under which individuals, according, to their 
conformity to this or that abstract idea, come to be 
ranked as under ensigns ; so that this is of the blue, 
that the red regiment ; this is a man, that a drill : 
and in this, I think, consists the whole business of 
genus and species. 

§. 37* I do not deny but nature, in the constant 
production of particular beings, ms^es them not al- 
ways new and various, but very much alike and of kin 
one to another : but I think it nevertheless true, that 
the boundaries of the species whereby men sort them, 
are made by men ; since the essences of the species, dis- 
tinguished by different names, are, as has been proved, 
of man's making, and seldom adequate to the internal 
nature of the things they are taken from. So that we 
may truly say, suctf a manner oi sorting of things is 
the workmanship of men. 

§. 38. One thing I doubfe not but will 
seem very strange in this doctrine; which ^^^??" • 
is, that from what has been said.it will fol- an essence.* 
low, that each abstract idea, with a name 
to it, makes a distinct species. But who can help it if 
truth will baVe it so ? For so it must remain till some« 
body c%in show us the species of things limited and 
distinguished by something else; and let us see, that 
general tefms signify jiot our abstract ideas, but some- 
thing different from them* I would fain know why a 
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^odc and A kound are notas disttfici: species tea spadkt 
aoil,)M»ie)epKant. We have no other ideauf the: diP^ 
ferent essence of an elephant istnd a apanid, than wfc 
have oT the different eissdoce of a shock and a. hound; 
ail the essedttialdiflerence, whereby we know and dis^r 
tihguish them one from another, conDsisting only in th* 
difl'erent coUectioa of simple ideas^ to which ve hav^ 
given those different names. 

Oen^rt mtid §« 39- How much th6 makihg of specie^ 
fpecfeiare apd genera is in order to general namesy 
ia order to ^^^ j^^^ much general natnes are necessary, 
naming. .^ ^^^^ ^^ ^j^ being, yet at least to the com- 
pleting of a species, and making it pass for such, wBl 
appeiar, besides what has been said above concerning 
ice and water, ih al rery familiar exatl^ple. A sflent 
and a striking watch are but one species to thoiie who 
have but one name for them :> but he that has the name 
watch for bo^, and dock for the othei?, aiid distinct 
complex ideas, to which those names belong, to him 
they are diflferent. spteies. It will be siaid pethaps 
that the inward eontriran^e and consfitution is^^ diffe^ 
rent between these two, which the watch-maker has « 
dear idea o£ And yet, it is plain, they are but ose 
species to him, when he has but one name for tfcem. 
Fqr what is safficient in the inward contrivance to 
make a new species ? There are ^ome watcbei that wer 
made with four wheels, others with five: iathisa speii^ 
cific diiference to the workman? Some have strings 
and physies, and others nowe; some have the balance 
loose, and others regulated by a spiral srpring, atfd 
others by hogs bristles: are any or all of tbe^e enough 
to make a specific difference to the wotkman, thePT 
knows each <rf these, and several other different cot^ 
trivances in the internal constitutions of watcte^s? U 
is certain eadi of these hath a ireal difference '6t)m thef 
rest : bat whether it be an essential, a speciftc^ifference 
dr no, relates only to the complex idea to which thcJ 
name watch is given : bs long as they all agree in the 
idea which that name staiifds for, and tha« name does 
not as a generical name confi^rehend different specieif 
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under, ifeiik^ aee ucA ^ssa3t{all3^:iior.-s)pttdificatiy diffe* 
rent. 9Qt if any ooe wULinn!ajke)iiHriuter drvision3from> 
cbflkreiices that h^ knowsihiithe iateraad . frame' <^ 
watches, and to such precise qonipli^ ideas^ give games' 
that shall prevail: they will then be h^w species^ to^ 
them <who have' those ideas) vl^tli names to the% j^i^d 
can^ bv those diflferenoesi^difitiiY^aish watclie^ into tliase 
several sortsi an^theaa watcfar vinll iJe a 'genericat^anle. 
flat yet the^ wciuld be no d^inct^jspeoiesltot^men igAo- 
raat of d<lok-»work and th^ antvaid' coatrtVances of 
watched, ivh6'had no other 'idea but the outward' j^ape 
and bulk> with the markiitg iof tlie honri 'by«^e haiid. 
Cor to them all'thoseoj;heri«A«nes would' be 'biit sjn6^ 
nymous terms for the same •id0a, and sigttify::'iif6 moi^, 
nor no other thing but ist ^^ch. Jiist thtis^ 1> thinkj' 
it is in natural thin^sl^ Nobodjya will' doubt that the* 
wheels op s{)rtng6 (if 1 may so say) withinf, ate differfetft 
in a rational man and a cbanfgeUng> no moN; than t^i^^'^ 
therq is a diflFeren^e in the fra*nfeibi?ti?een art rill and a 
changeling. But whether one, or both th^'dlidtereiici^s^ 
be essential or spec*6cal, is bnly to: be tcfedwa to m; 
by tlieir agreement or idisa^reetti4^llt Wvlh'the^^d6mptejt' 
idea that tli^ name muti stmtd^'lfbr^'fof 'by .(bat ^^hi 
can it be determined, ivrli<$tlifitfOi*,<^bo^^ 
of those be a manor noi -"r( , '. . : ; !>'\> i': ' 
§. 46. Frbm^i^hat has :beenl)6fi^e said, i^^rWbfais^ 
w,e may see thie i^M.t30n^ii^, Ht^fbe spe<^ies Ufi^iti^things 
of artificial things, there is generally less lf«»<^®jrftt*«L 
confusion and uneertainly/tWantfciftisUtir^. *"*»"»t«™f. 
B^caiiise an artifi^l thing'4>ein]g>)a;|»9ioducti6n oS, man^. 
whidi the.artificei^deslgnedy audi jrti^refoite well kn<Hi^ 
the idea o^ the' liame of it i^isi^jpfJoMed losband for no 
othep ideas iiortb ffiiporti^ny oilier 'edie^me ihoA what^ 
irioer:taialy to belc^t^/ atsdi leany iki6n^h>4i^ib6^ apprei^ 
hended. F^ the idea df '«iiencfe of t]f9e^ "stevfeml /sorte off 
art^eial thii^gs^ oOMisttng^^fbrl tM ' 4illo»l^party in i w^^ 
thing lint the detenu inat^'fi^e^^^ ^^sfitwble^fi^si)) aUd^ 
sovB^mc^ CnotiiM de^eiirdrng^th^t^n^/: Whiehr the ^'afCi^ 
fii^:fAshioas^^iii'itautrj^, .$ycH kir4ie^ fitidi^ 6»Mi Miw]I 
it iisiiicit.b^oactthe readh bf 6ttKlb^t4N %^&ikAinods 
certain idea thereof^ and to settle the signification of 
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9SS Names ^Substances/ lo&flC^ 

the names wherebj the spedes of arfciAciiilihuiga Itmr 
distingui^ed with leis douht, bbscarity^ and e<|uivocai^ 

. tion» than we can in things natural, whose difierenceii) 
and operatioi^ depend upon contrivances beyond liie 
reach of our discoveries, 

Artiftcial §' **• ^ ^^^^ ^ excused here if I think 

things of artificial things are of distinct species as well 
dbtiuctspe- as natural: since I find they are as plainly 
^^ and orderly ranked into sorts, by different 

abstract ideas, with generai naiHes annexed to them, as 
distinct one from another as those of natural substances* 
For why should we not think a watch and pistol, as dis- 
tinct species one from another, as a horse and a dog^ 

: they being expressed in. our minds by distinct ideas^ 
and to others by distinct appellations ? 
SubstaDofs §• 42. This is farther to be observed 
alooe have concerning substances, that they alone of 

W^?er 3I1 ^uip several sorts of ideas have particular 
mines* 11 « 

or proper names, whereby one only par- 
ticular thing is signified. Because in simple ideaa» 
modest and relations, it seldom happens that men have 
occasion to mention often this or that particular when 
it is abdent Besidets, the greatest part of mixed modes» . 
beip^ fuM^ioip^ which peri^ in their birtb, are not ca- 
pable of a lasting duration as substances, which are the 
^fftOT^i ;Pm1 wti^rein the (Simple ideas tk»t make up 
1I16 icomplex ideas designgdl )>^ the name, h^ve a lasfcmg 
itnioh.-'' '--'[ •:■) 1 • ^. t' , •* * 

difficulty §• *^* ^ must beg pardon of my reader, 
to(treatof £i>r having dwelt so long upon, this subject^:^ 
woxds. ' and. perhaps with some obscurity. But I. 
. desire it may<be considearedihow difficult it* 
is to lead another by words into the thoughts, of. 
things, stripped of those speciQcsd differences we give 
them: which things if I name not, I say nothing;: 
and if I do name them, I thereby rank them into some . 
sort or other, and suggest to the mind the usual ab-^ 
stmct idea .of that species; and so cross my purpose* . 
For. to tjJk of a mim» and to lay by, at the same time^ ; 
the ordinarjr sigmfi<^ioa (»f the Mme man, wiMh is 
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cafaqribtx^ifleli.iisiniflyiaiuyesedl'to it;>«uidbid the 
crador confeider man as he is iu himself, and as he is 
teall^rdistiiigidsbedfrott others in his internal constv-* u 
ttttion^ or real cfsaence ; that is,: by something he knows ^ 

Hot what; lookiiiike trifling: ai^i^ yet thus one must 
do whoiwpuld speak'of the supposed teal essences and^ 
species of ibtags,* as.thongfat to be made by nature, if 
it be but only to make <it m^denilood, that there is no ^ 
sujch thing signified by! the geneiral names, which sul^ 
stances are called byi^ But because it is difficult by"^, 
ImojHm .familian names. ^ do this, give me leave to en* 
^tovQur by to exanqiile. to make the diffisrent considera- 
tion the mind has';Qf specific names and ideas a little ^ 
more dear, and to show how the complex ideas of 
pai^es are refert^ sometimes to archetypes in the minds: ^ 
of other intelligent beings ; or, which is the same^ to v , 
the signification ^annexed by others to their received 
n^iji^ss ; and som^imea to* no aiichetypes at aU« Give ^k 
me leave also ta show how the miiMLalways refers its^ 
ideas of substance^ either to the substances themsdves> " 
or to the signification of their names as to the arche^ir 
types; and also, to make plain: tte nature c^ species^ '- -^ 
oc .sorting of things; as apprehended, and made use of 
b^ns; and of/^lhe esseuoes: belonging to^tbose spe- 
c«et,, which ^: pech^fus. of more: moment, tor discover ^ 
the extent and certainty of our knowledge^ than we at: ' 
first imagiiiei - ^ 

, |. i4u Let us ^suppose Adam in the state itistances of ^, ^ 
<£.a growA m^m, with a good understand- ta^ixedmedet ^^ 
ing, hut in a siicange country, with all things > '« ^^^^ ^ ' 
new and unknown about >him.; and no^ appmoup , ; 
ather facultiesKta lattain the knowledge of* them, biA^ 
Whet one of Ihisi age, has now;. He observes X,amech 
more melancholy than usual, and imagines it tobefrotti 
a suq>icu>n be has of his wife Adah (whom he ncM>et 
ardentIy>loved)^ that she had too miicb kindness for* \ 
another man. Adam, discourses these his thoughts to* 
'Em% and:del»ires her to tjike care thai Adah commit not 
fotty : ai^^in these discourses wkh Eve he makes ™*^; ^^ 
«f.these two mw words, kiouMh aqd atouph*: ^ !» t«»^ * 
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Adaih'a miatake appear^ for !he finis ILan^h'strmp 
ble proceeded from having killed a roant but yttiba 
two n^iiea kiniieah and moupb (the one t tending §m 
suspicion^ jn a; husbabdy ^ his wile's disloyalty tc^ 
him^.andthe other folr4he:act oFeo9iiDiiitlk»gdidkiyalty|^ 
lost not -their distinct fignifications. It is pk^in theo 
that here: were two distinct cocnplex ideas of mixed 
modes with nadves to thaii^ two dtstinottspecie$ of a(> 
tju>ns .esatotially difibrent 9, I a^k.wherem consisted the 
essences '6f these two distinct species of actions? ^nd 
it' is plain it consumed iki a * precise combination of 
siodple idea% di&reat ; in' one fronii the other. I ask^ 

^WheJtheritbe Complex idea in Adam's mind, which tvd 
clalledkinneabjiwor&adequate or noP And it Is plaia 

i^il' w'a8p:f(bntit being a combination of simple idieas; 

/ wiiiph tw^ without any regard to any archetype, without 
rbspectto any thing as a |)attem> voluntarily put to« 

igethenr, dbstraetefl and. gave the name kinneab to, to 
^spress in short tio cithers; by that one sound, alt the 
s^ple ideas contained ' < and • united in that compte^ 
^ne^ it nitst necessarilyfoU^w^ that* it was. an adequate 
ideaL His owm^ choice^ haviqg made that combinatiqtt; 
it had. stt vm it he intend^ it should, aiid So could not 
bat, be pekfec^ ^uld no<i but beadeqnfatie; it being ^r^ 
fecK«dr tb no other archetype wfai^^it was sttpfiosedlKi 
rif>cesentui' r -; '-' ' ' '^- ' '-'• *'- -^ ■- 

§. 45. These words, kinneah and nioi]^^ bj|^ do* 
gf^e^ Qv^yf into cbmmoa use; and' th&M the case .ifras 
i^mawliaA.iaUiered. Adafai's children .towkitbe saQie:f3y» 
,cufties4 and; thei!eby. fihe same powi^ii^tilsiti he^hiid to 
m^ke%hdt complex ideais^of teixed modes the j& pleased 
in tii^ir oMrn n^nds; 4a:albsttaaattbem,'aiid'tnakb what 
s0uiids.fhey pleased *tlie signs <>f th^m : but* the use of 
names} being to. make ■ mxc ideas : within ns known 4o 
o^ns, Ihat cbnhot bfe done, bat wheii the sattD^sigx 

- stands f0rf<tlie sane -idea in two who^ w^nid '^OQJMiiiiAiS 
cute tbmr ' thoughts and discourse together; ifkOM 
tfaereforej tcf i AiditA'^s! chtldreti, thar found these t«^ 
w&rds^ kinBriBih ahdi moapfav in ^Mniiiar use, *ctmld lilfti 
take tbenLiifOvkfii^nifloattl' ioiih InM ailsfc ni6^ 
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cbiidittde, ihey stood fet* soiriethmg^ for cdrtain ideas^ 
abstract ideas, they being general names, which abstract 
ideas were the essences of the speoied distinguished b^ 
those ns^meift. If therefbrerthey would use these words, 
«is names of species already established and agreed on, 
they were obliged to cotifbrm the ideas in their minds, 
signified by these names, to the ideas that they stood 
for in other men's mmds, a& to their patterns and arche- 
types ; smd then indeed their ideas of these comptec 
modes were liable to be inadequate, as being very apt 
(especially those thai consisted of combinations pf many 
simple ideas) not to be exactly confortnable to the ideas 
in other men's minds, using the same names; though 
fbr this there be usually a remedy at hand, which is to 
ask the meaning of any word we understand not, of 
hfm that uses it: it beiug as impossible to know cer- 
tainly what the words jealousy and adultery (which I 
liiink answer rrttSp and P)1M3) stand for in another man^s 
mind, with whom I would discourse about tbem> ^^ it 
'was impossible, in the beginning of language, to know 
what kinneah and niouph stood for in another man^s 
mind, without expliclition, they being voluntary signs 
in every one. 

§• AS. Let ug now also consider, after the j^g^^j^^ ^^ 
6£mie manner, the names of sub^anceia in snbstances 
their first application. On^ of Adam's in sahab. 
diildren, roving in the mountains^ lights 
on a glittering substance which pleases his eye ; home 
he carries it to Adam, who upon consideration of it, 
finds it to be hard, to have a bright yeljow colon f, 
and an exceeding great weight. These, perhaps, at first, 
are all the qualities he takes notice of in it ; and ab- 
stracting this Complex idea, consisting of a substance 
^ving that peculiar bright yellowness, and a weight 
"v^y great in pro|)ortion to its bulk, he gives it the 
HMne xahab, to denominate and mark all substances 
thlit liiur«i these sensible qualities in them. It is €vl- 
4edt m^wjthat, in this case, Adafn acts quite diffeizently 
^oild what b^ did before in forming those ideas «f 
mtfi^ Modes, t{> which he gave the names, khot^^ath 
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and niou^h. For there he puts ideas together,' only by 
his own imagination, not taken from the existence of 
any thing; and to them he gave names to denominiite 
, all things that should happen to agree to those his abs- 
, stract ideas, without considering whether any such thing 
did exist or no ; the standard there was of his own mak- 
ing. But in the forming his idea of this new substance^ 
he takes the quite contrary course ; here he has a standi 
ard made by nature ; and therefore being to represent 
that to himself, by the idea he has of it, even when it is 
absent, he puts in no simple idea into his complex one, 
but what he has the perception of from the thing itself. 
He takes care that his idea be conformable to this arche- 
type, and intends- the name should stand for an idea so 
conformable. 

f . 47. This piece of matter, thiES denominated zahab* 
by Adam, being quite different from any he bad seen 
before, nobody, 1 think, will deny to be a distinct 
species, and to have its peculiar essence ; and that the 
name zahab is the mark of the species, and a name be- 
longing to all things partaking in that essence. But 
here it is plain, the essence, Adam made the naine 
zahab stand for, was nothing but a body hard, shining, 
yellow, and very heavy. But the inquisitive mind of 
man, not content with the knowledge of these, as I 
i^^^y ^^y^ superficial qualities, puts Adam on faii;her 
examination of this matter. He therefore knocks and 
' beats it with flints, to see what was discoverable in the 
, inside v he finds it yield to blows, but not easily sepaF* 
rate into pieces : he finds it will bend without break- 
.ing. Is not now ductility to be added to his former 
idea, and made part of the essence of the species that 
name zahab stands for ^ Farther trials discover fusibi- 
lity and fixedness.^ Are not they also, by the same rea- 
son that any of the others were, to be put into Uie 
complex idea signified by the name zahab? If jjiot, what 
reason will, there be shown more for the one than the 
other ? If these must, then all the other properties^ 
which any farther trials shall discover in this matter^ 
.ought by the same reason to make a part of the ingre- 
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dients of the complex idea which the name zahaVstkiifds 
for, and so be the essence of the species marked by that 
name. Which properties, bee«u$c they are endless, it 
is plain, that the idea made after this fashion by this' 
Archetype, will be always inadequate. 

§•48. But this is not all, it would also fol- xheit ide^ 
low, that the names of substances would fo^p^irfect, and 
not only have (as in truth they have) but therefore vari* 
would also be supposed to have, different ®"®* 
significations, as used by different men, which would 
very much cumber the use of language^ For if every 
distinct quality, that were discovered in any matter by 
any one, were supposed to make a; nedessary part of the 
complex idea, signified by the common name gived it^ 
it must follow, |that men must suppose the same word 
to signify different things indifferent men; since they 
eannot doubt but different men may have discovered 
several qualities in substances of the same denomination^ 
which others know nothing of. 

§. 49. To avoid tlrisj therefore, tiiey Therefotetd 
have supposed a real essence belonging to fixtheirspe- 
every species, from whicb thesfe properties «e8,areal 
all flow, . and would have their name of ^^p^* 
the species stand for that. But they not 
having any idea of that real essence ill substances^ 
and their words signifying nothing but the ideas they 
have; that which is done by this attempt, is only to 
put the name or sound in the place and stead .of the 
thing having that real essence, without knowing what 
the real essence is: and this is that which men do^- 
when they speak of species of things, as supposing 
them made by nature, and distinguished by real 
essences. 

§* 50. For let us consider, when we affirm, whkhsup- 
tliat all gold is fixed, either it means that position is 
fixedness is a part of the definition, part of of no me. 
the nominal essence the word gold stands 
for; and so this affirmation, all gold is &ced, contains 
BOthing but the signification of the term gold. Or* 
^Ise it, means^ that fixedness, not heing a part of 
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Itie 4)^fiitfofi of the gold, is a pro^ertj of that tab^ 
siftnce itself: in which eade, it is plain, tbdt Ihis woird 
gold stands in the place of a subsjtance^ hIiVing the 
1^ esbence of a species df things made by natkire* 
In which way of substitution it has so conmsed and 
uncertain a sighificatidn, that though this prc^x^sition, 
gold is fixed, be in that sende an s^rmation (9f dome^ 
thing real, yet it is a troth will always £eu1 us in kt 
particular application^ and so is of no real, use ksol: cer« 
tbinty^ For let it. be evi^r so trUe^ that all gdd, 14 9. 
all that has the real esseH^ice of gold, is ib^j» what 
serves this for, whitet we kn<»w not in this sen^e What ik 
or is not gold ? For if we kno\V 'not the real essem^e 
qf gold, it is impossible wk^ should kivow what part^l of 
Hiatter has that essence^ and so whetheir it be trUl^ gold 
or^. 

JitfK To x^ondude: Wlrtit liberty Adam 
at first to make any compter idleas ^ 
mixed modes, by no Otker pattens b«it his 
own thought^ the saite hi^ve all men ever sindfe hftd. 
And tlte isame xi^ceisity of confintnlng his «teas oi 
3u%Stan^s to things williouk; him, as to ^irekety^et 
made by hature^ that AdiEim was under, if he wabuld 
not wilfully impoflrfe upbn hiukself $ the same ai% irfl 
ifiea ^ver since under too. The isatne liberty al$o that 
Adflm. had of affixing any new name to any idea, ib« 
same lias any one iskill (ietspefciaUy the beginners t)£ taii<* 
giifigea, if we ban iwagii» any sudt)^ bist ^evdy vntk th«s 
diiffi^|ioe,.tlnik in ip}«ces where men ih S!(M^«sty iiav6 
ajrtedy establi^ed a langiui^ tovongst tbem^ tte ligM- 
%aiionsiof W!Dr^ are very warily ted a^injgiy to ftifc . 
adteredi because toeb being furnished already wirth 
names for their ideas, and common use having iapfNi»^' 
priated known Iftaners to ieertaSn ideas> an afiebtdd m^s- 
application. «f tiiem reboot but be. very ridH^al^teBv 
He. tiiat i^k new YiditffM Will, {yediajB, vmAwd 
sometimes da the .dofnihg of Al&w terms; to sBoapreM 
tfarac} but BseA thbft: it iai; beid^Ms, Imd it is uhcertaM 
wfifethehr c;>mnnli ^ttie .>i?riU e>er ny^ke (tfaetoi pass f» 
dnrreol. .fii^t in.cdmmuBdxtsliow wMk otfaei^, it)is trt^ 
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cessary, that W6 confopm the ideas w^ mo^ke tile i^ulgai^ 
words ef any laaguage stand for to theftr ktiown proper 
signifioatioiils (which I ha\re eKplaJned at large alreadyj 
or else to make known that new signification we ab^ 
ply them to. ^' 



sso 



CHAP. VJL^ 
OfPmifks, 



|. 1. Besides words which are names icrf p^^^ug ' 
ideas in the mind, there are a great man^r cennepT l 
^hers that are msde qse of, to signify the parts/ or ^ 
connexion that the mind gires t^ ideas, ojr ^^^ ^^' 
propositions, one with aAothen The mind, ther^^'^^" 
in communicating it& thought^ to others, ' ^ 
does n(^ only need signs of the ideas it has th«i before 
it^ but otiiers also, to sho^^ m iadidate i^ome particulat' i 
stction of its own, at that time, rek(tii^ tothott ideai. 
This It does several ways; as is; and is BOt, are thl^ 
general liiaiks of t^ lAind, affirming or drying. Bttt 
besides affirmation or negation, without which ther^ is 
Sji words no truth or falsehood, the mind does> in deckl- 
ing its sentiments to others, connect not only the papis 
rf propositions, but whole sentences oaae to anchor, 
with their several rdatiohs and dependencies, to make a 
coherent discourse* ' 

§.«. The wordsi whepeby it signifies inthemoon- 
what connexion it gives to tlie several affirm- tkeiti^ ut 
ations and negations, that it unit^ in-one 9fi9^-^ . 
continued reasoning or narMttidn, we gienei- *P^f "*?• 
redly called partkles ; aad it is in the right nsa of tbese^ 
tlKtt moreparticulaiiy consists fhe>cleabnes^tfnd<)eaiitry 
<)f a good style. To think w^Uat is not 48niOugh tbata 
man has ideas dear and distinct in^ his tbotQ^fats, iter 
that he bbserres the agfeei^^nt Or disagpcnement of <$oiiie 
^f them; but he mast tlnnk m traiOr m^ <»b«a^^^^e 
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d/epeadeace of bis thoughts and reasonings uppn one 
another. And to express well such methodical and ra- 
tional thoughts, he must have words to show what con- 
liexion5 res|;rictioQ,distinction> opposition, emphasis, &c, 
he gives to each respective part of his discpurse. To 
mistake in any of these, is to puzzle, insteaid of inform- 
ing his hearer; and therefore it is that those words 
which are not truly by themselves the names of any 
ideas, are of such constat and injiispensable use in lah- 
P^uage, and do much contribute to men's well expressr 
ing tbemselyes. 

They show §* ^* '^^^^ P^^* ^^ grammar has been per- 
wbatrela- haps as much neglected, as some others 
tlon the ov^-diligently cultivated. It is easy for men 
^md gives jq write, one after another, of cases and 
thoughts? genders, mood;5 and tenses, gerunds aqd su- 

■ ' pines : in these,* and the like, there has been 

great diligence used ; and particles themselves, in some 
languages, have been, with great show of exactness, 
jradk^d into their several orders. But though preposi-* 
tions an^ conjunctions, &c. are names well known in 
granunar,. and the particles contained under them care- 
luUy ranked into t)ieir distinct subdivisions ; yet he 
iwho would show the right use of particles, an4 what 
.^significancy and force they hav^, must take a little more 
pains, enter into his own thoughts, and observe nicely 
the. several postures of his ipind in discoursing^ 

§• 4.: Neither is it enough, for the explaining of these 
.jvords, to render them, as j^ psujal 4u dictionaries, by 
words of another tpngue which come nearest to their 
signification ; for what is m^ant by them is conimonly 
as hard to be. understood in one, as another language* 
They are all marks of sonie action, or intimation of the 
mind; and therefore to understand them rightly, thf 

several views, postures, staphs, turqs^ liiyiitatipns^ an4 
.excei^6ons, and several other thougbtp of jthe mind, for 
,.*whichf we have eithier pon^, or very cjeficient w#aes, ar^ 
idaigently to be studied. Of these tfci/ere is a great v%- 
jriety, muchexceeding the number of particles that mo^ 
- teignages haw tp expr^.tfomn ]>y j ai|d thpref^re it j^ 
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not to be wondered that most of these partielels have di- 
vers, and sometimes almost opposite sigaifica,tions. In 
the Hebrew tongue there is a particle consisting of but 
^nefiingle letter, of which there are reckoned up, as I 
^remember, seventy, I am sure above fifty several signi- 
fications. 

§.5. But is a particle, none more fa- m.^ ^. 
.f. . 1 * 1.1 . Instance in 

miliar m our language ; and he that says it But. 

is a discretive conjunction, and that it an- 
:swers sed in Latin, or mats in French, thinks he has 
sufficiently explained it. But it seems to me to inti- 
mate several delations the mind gives to the several 
propositions or parts of them, which it joins by thismo- 
nosylldbie.. 

First, " but to say no more :*• here it intimates a stop 
of the mind in the course it was going, bdbre it came 
quite to tloe end of it. 

Secondly, " I saw but twp plants :** here it shows, 
^that the mind limits the sense to what is expressed, 
with a negation of all other. 

Thjrdly, " you pray ; but it is not that God would 
bring you to the true religion." 

Fourthly, " but that he would confirm you in your 
^own^'* The first of these Buts intimates a supposition 
jn the 'mind of something otherwise than it should be; 
.the latter shows, that the mind makes a direct opposi- 
tion betwei^n that, and what goes before it. 

Fifthly, " all animals have sense ; but a dog is a);i 
animal ;" here it signifies little more, but that the latter 
proposition is joined to the former, as the minor of a 
»yU^gism. 

§. 6. To the&e, I doubt not, might be This matter 
added a great many other significations of but lightly 
this particle^ if it were my business to exa- |<>^ched 
. mine it in its full latitude, and consider it 
in a.il tl^e places it is to be found : which if one should 
do, I doubt« whether in. all those manners it is made 
use of,; it would deserve the title of discretive, which 
grammarians give to it. But I 'intend not here a full 
exj^lication of this sort of signs. The instances I have 
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given i^ this one, may give occasioii to teflaet on tbeir 
use and force in language, and lead us into the conteniE. 
plation of several actions of oar mtnd^ w discoursing^ 
ivbich it has found a way to intimate to others by tbe^ 
particles ; some wher^ constantly, and ot^rs in ceiv 
tain constructions^ have the sense of a whole aentenote 
contained in thenu 



CHAP. VIH, 
Of Abstract and Concrete Terms.. 

Abstract §. 1. ThE ordinary words of liin^agi?^ 
terms not and pur common use of them, wptild hayfe 
oneof^ ^iven us light into the nature of our ideas, 
other, and '^ they had been but considered •^ith atten- 
why/ tion, The mind, a^ has been shtwvn, has a 

power to abstract its ideasi and iso they 
become essences, general essences, wherfeby the sorts 
of things are distinguished. Now each abstract idea 
•being distinct, so that of any two the one 6an neveir 
he the other, the mind will, by its intuitive know- 
ledge, perceivte their diflference ^ ailid therefore in pro- 
PQsitions no two whole ideas can fever be iaffiitned ome 
of another. This we see in the common uise of language, 
*which permits not any two abstract word^, or names of 
abstract ideas, to be affirmed one of another. !Fwr.how 
near of kin soever they may seem to be, and how certain 
soever it is, that man is an animal, or rational, or white, 
yt!t every one at first hearing perceived the falsehood of 
these prop?)sitions ; humanity is animality> or rational- 
ity, or whiteness : and this is as tevident, as any of the 
most allow^ maxims. All otir affilrmatit>nis then are 
only inconcrete, which is tbe affirming^ tiot one abstract 
idea to be another, bqt one abstract idea to be joiiied to 
another ; which abstract ideas, iti substances, may be of 
lany $ort j in aH the rest, are titde else but of relation^^s 
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fmd in subrtances, the most frequeftt «re of poweis; 
y. g. ^^a.man is whhe,'' signifies^ that the thmg that 
has the essence of a man, has also iti it tbe eg&eace ol" 
trbiteness^ which is aotbing but a power to pwxjuce the 
idea of whiteness in ohe^ whose eyes can discover ordi- 
nary objects; or ^' a man is rational,'' signifies tiiat the 
ctelme thing that hath the essence of a man, hi^h also in 
it the essence of rationality, i. e. a power of reasoning. 
- §. 9* This distinction of names shows us They shoW 
also tbe difference of our ideas ; for if we t^4iff«r- 
observe t^hem, we shall find that our simple f|"c® of our 
ideas have all abstract, as well as concrete ^ ^*®' 
names ; the one whereof is (to speak the language of 
grammarians) a substantive, the other an adjective; as 
whiteness, white, sweetness, sweet. Tlie like also holds 
in our ideas of modes and relations; as justice, just ; 
equality, equal ; only with this difference, that some of 
the concrete names of relations^ amongst men chiefly, 
are substantives; as patenutas^ |>ater ; whereof it were 
easy to render a reason* Bqt as to our ideas of sub^ 
Stances, we have very few or no abstract names at all. 
For though the sehools have introduced 4uiima|it^ bu- 
miaaitas, corpbrietas, and some others ; }ret theyho^ no 
proportion with that infinite number or names of sub- 
islances^ to which they never were ridiculous enough to 
attempt the coining of abstract one$ : and tfiose few that 
tbe sdiools forged, and put into tlie mouths of their 
Hcbolars, could never yet get admittance into common 
«se, or obtain the licence <Kf public^ app«»obation. Which 
seems to me at least to intimate the confestsion of all 
mankind, that they have no ideas of the real, essences of 
wj^stances^ since they have not names ibr such ideas: 
which no doubt they would have had, had not their 
consciousness tatb^nselves of their ignorance of theip 
kept them from so idle an attempt. And tMr^ore 
though they had ideas emmgli to distinguish g^StOKk 
m^one, and metal from wood ; yet they birt timorously 
ventured on such terms, as aurietasand saxietas, metaL 
iietas and lignietas, or the like names, which should 
{N^et^d to signify tiie real essences of tbose siiibstance9, 
1<4iereof th^ knew they had no ideas. And indeed it 
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yfSiS Qtdy the doctrine of substantial &rms> and the. con? 
fidaice of .mistakQil pretenders to a knowledge that thejr 
had not^ which first coined^ and then introduced an i<? 
iinalitas, and humanitas, and the like ; which yet weat 
.yery little farther than their own schools, and could never 
^et to. be cnrrent amongst understanding ipen. Indeed^ 
tiumanitas was a word familiar amongst the Romans^ 
but in a far different sense, and stood not for the abstract 
essence of any substance ; but was the abstracted nsane 
pf a mode, and its ooncrete humanus, not homo. 



CHAP. IX. 

Of the Imperfection of Wards. 

Wards are ^* L FROM what has been said in the 
jusedforre- foregoing chapters, it is easy to perceive 
cording and yf\^^^ imperfection there is in language, and 

cating^our ^^^ ^^^ ^^^7 ^^^v^ cf words makes it aU 
thoughu. most unavoidable for many of them to be 
doubtful and uncertain in their significa^ 
tioas. To examine the perfection or imperfection of 
words, it is necessary first to consider tbeiruse and end: 
for as they are more orl^ss fitted to attain that, so they 
are more or less perfect. We have, in the former part of 
this discourse, often upon occasion mentioned a double 
use of words. 

First, one for the recording of our own thoughts. . 

Secondly, the other for the comnannicating of our 
thoughts to others. 

Any words §' ^' As to the first of these, for the re* 
wiUservefor cording our own thoughts for the help of 
f«conding. our own memories^ whereby, as it were, we 
talk to ourselves, any words will serve the 
turn. For since sounds are volunt^ary and indifierent 
signs of any ideas, a man may use what words he pleases, 
to signify his own ideas to himself: aijd there w^ill be 
Xiq iniperfection i^ them, if he constantly use the. Sjutte 
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Sign for the same idea ; for then he cannot fllil oi haying 
his meaning understood, wherein consists the right use 
and perfection of language. 

§. 3. Secondly, as to communication of ^ •. 

words, that too has a double use. cation 1^" 

I. Civil. wondscifil 

JI. Philosophical. or phUow- 

First, by their civil use, I mean such a P°*^*^v 
jcommuiitication of thoughts and ideas by vfords, as may 
gerve for the upholding copimon conversation and comf 
merce, about the ordinary affairs and conveniencies of 
civil life, in the societies of men one amongst another. 

Secondly, by the plulosophical use of words, I mean 
such an use of them, as may serve to convey the precise 
potions of things, and to express, in general proposi- 
^ODS, certain and undoubted truths, which the mind 
may jrest upon, and be satisfied witb> in its search after 
true knowledge. These two uses are very distinct ; and 
a great deal Jess exactness will serve in the one than ia 
the other, as we 9hpll scje iu wjiat follows. 

§. 4. The chief end of language in com- j^^^ j^ . 
munication being to be understood, words tion of woi^^ • 
serve not well for that end, neither ia civil is the doubt- 
nor philosophical discourse, when any word fj^^^^s of their 
^oes »Qt excite in the hearer the same idea ^^^^fi^^^o"- 
which it stands for in the mind of the speaker. Now 
since souuds have )io natural connexion with our ideas, 
but have all their signification from the arbitrary impo- 
sition of meu> the doubtfulness and uncertainty of their 
signification, which is the imperfection we here are 
/speaking of, has its cause more in the ideas they stand 
for, ^than in any incapacity there is in one sound more 
than in auother,to signify any idea: for in that regard 
they are alji equally perfect. 

That theftwhich makes doubtfulness and uncertainty 
^n the signification of some more than other words, ia 
the diffjerence of ideas they stand for. 

§. 5^ Wotd$ having naturally no significa- ^ 
tion, the ide^ )vhich each stapds for must be ii^e^rlTplr. 
^earned and retained by those who would Action, 
^change thoughtSj Wd bold intelligible. 
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cfooourse with others in any language. But this w 
haidest to b^ done^ where. 

First, the ideas they stand for are very ccwtnplex, and 
ms^de up <)f a great number of ideas put together* 

Sepoudly, where the ideas they stand for h*ve no cer- 
tam connexion in nature ; and so no settled standard^ 
any where in nature existing, to rectify and adjust 
them by. 

Thirdly, when the signification erf the word is reier'^ 
red to a standard. Which standard is not easy t^ h& 
known. 

Fourthly, where the signification of the wprd^ and 
tte real essence of the thing, are not exactly the same. 

These are difficulties that attend the signification of 
several words that aare intelligible. Those which aW 
not; intelligible at all, such as names standing for any 
simple ideas, which another has not organs or fkculties 
to attain ; as the names of eol6urs to a blind man, or 
sounds to a decuman $ need not here be mentioned. 

In all these cases we shall find an impet'fectlon in 
words, which I shall more at lar^e ^cplain, in their 
•particular application to our seveFal sorts of ideas : for 
if we examine them; we shall find that the names of 
mixed modes are most liable to doubtfulness and ini- 
perfection, for the two first of these reasons; and th* 
names of substances chiefly for the two latter. 
The nam^ §• 6. First the names of mixed modes are 
6# mixed many of them liable to great uncertainty 
mo4e^wbt- 4jjd obscurity in their signification, 
because ^ I. Because of that great compositicm these 
ideas tfaey Complex ideas are c^en made up of. T6 
•tuidforane make words serviceable to the end of com- 
so comples^. munication, it is necessary (as has been said) 
that they excite in the hearer exactly the same idea they 
stand for in the mind of the speaker. Without this^ 
men fill one anotlier's heads with noise and sounds ; but 
convey not thereby their thcmghts, and lay not befofi 
one another their ideas, which is the «nd of discourse 
and language. But when a word stands for a veiy com*- 
plex idi^ t^t is compounded and decompounded, it is 
not easy for men to form and retain that idea so exactfy^ 
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as to mafaellie name in conmon use stand for the same 
precise idea^ without any the least variation. H^ice it 
cotnes to pass that inlehfs names of very compound 
idea3^ such as for the most p^rt are moral words^ have 
stridom> in two different men, the same precise signifi^ 
cation ; since one man's complex idea seldom agrees 
with anodilir*s, wid often diflFers frira his own, from 
that which he had yesterday^ or will have to-morrow. 
§• 7. XL Because the names of mixed Secondly, 
modes, for the most i]iart, want standards in becausethej 
niiture, whereby men may rectify and adjust ^^^^^ 
their slgnifeatidns; therefore they are very * ^ ^^ ^ 
various and doubtful They are assemblages of idea^ 
put together ak the pleasure of the mind, pursuing its 
own ends of discourse, and suited to its own notions ; 
iHiereby it designs not to cop# any thing really existing^ 
but to denominate and rank things, as they come to 
agree with those archetjrpes or forms it has made. He 
ttmt first l]4rottgfat the word i^am, or wheedle, or banter, 
ih ose^ put together, as he thought fit, those ideas be 
made it. stimd for : and as it iis with any new names of 
modes, that are now brought into any langaage ; ^o H 
ikas with the old ones, when they were first made use of; 
Names therefore that staml for collections of ideaii 
\dii<^ the mind makes at plfemsure, mast needs be oi 
dpubtKil signification^ wben such coUebtions are no 
where to be found oonstctntiy united in nature, nor any 
pBttems to be. shown whereby mai may adjust them. 
What the word murder, or sacrilege, &cw signifies, can 
]>ev^ be known from tfaingsi themlselves : there be many 
of the parts tsf those ctnni^ex ideas, whith are not ^isi- 
bie in thie action itself; the intentkm of the mind, or 
the relation of holy things, wimsh ornate a part of mur* 
ler or sacrilbge, have no »ecesssffy connexion wUh the 
outward and visible <action <j£ tarn tbat ooiMnits either : 
ind th^ puHing the trigger of the glib, with which the 
mafder is committed^ and is aH «be action :that perhaps 
ibvisEbJre^ Iras < no natural conhecckkn ipeith ihose otkeir 
idiJtistliat hudde up the oomjriiiKone, itemi^d murder. 
IVfl^b^m their qnkm laid cooilmdtioii anly ifrom^M 
ipfadm^ta»dUn|;^ja4deh vmbh tMtn vnder rniequi^toe ;- b«» 
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uniting thein without any rule or pattern, it eannot be 
but that the signification of the name that stands for 
such voluntary collections should be often various in the 
minds of .different men, who hare scarce any standing- 
rule to regulate themselves and their notions by,iasacfar 
arbitrary ideas. 

. §• 8. It is true, common use, that is the rule' 

Proprie^ ^f propriety, may be supposed here to afford' 
ent remedy, some aid, to settle the signification oflanguage; 
and it cannot be denied, but that in some mea-^^ 
sure it does. Common use regulates the meaning of words 
prietty well for common conversation; but nobody hav- 
ing an authority to establish the precise signification of 
words, nor determined to what ideas' any one shall annex 
them, common use is not sufficient to adjust them to 
philosophical discourses; there being scarce any name of 
any very complex idea (to say nothing of others) whicb 
in common use has not a great latitude, and which keep- 
ing within the bounds of propriety, may not be made 
the sign of far different ideas. Besides, the rule and 
measure of propriety itself being no where established, it 
is often matter of dispute whether this or that way of 
using a word be propriety of speech or no.- From all 
which it is evident, that the names of such kind of very 
complex ideas are naturally liable to this imperfection^ 
to be of doubtful and uncertain signification ; and even 
in men that haire a mind to understand one another, do 
not always stand for the same idea in speaker and hearer. 
Though the names glory and gratitude be the same in ' 
every man's mouth through a whole country,- yet the 
complex collective idea, which every one thinks on, or 
intends by that name, is apparently very different in 
men using the same language. 

The way of §• 9. The way also wherein the names of 
learning mixed modes are ordinarily learned, does 
ctrt^but!^' not a little contribute to the doubtfulness <rf 
dw)tothdr *^®*^ signification. For if we will observe 
doubtful- how diUdren learn languages, we shall find 
pcM. that to make them underirf^nd what the 

names of simple ideas, or substances, stand for, people 
ordinarily show them the thing, whereof they woidd 
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^have them Have the idea ; and then repeat ta them the 
name that stands for it, as white, sweet, milk, sug^; 
-cat,, dog. But as for mixed modes, especially the most 
natertai of them, moral words, the sounds are usually 
.learned first;' and then to know what complex ideas 
;they stand for,.they are either beh<;dden to the explioa- 
tion of others, or (which happens for the most part) are 
left to their own observation and industry ; which being 
little laid out in the search of the true and precise mean- 
' ing of names, these moral words are in most men's 
mouths little more than bare sounds ; or when they have 
any, it is for the most part but a very loose and unde- 
termined, and consequently obscure and confused signi- 
fication. And even those themselves who have with 
more attention settled their notions, do yet hardly avoid 
the inconvenience, to have them stand for complex 
Jdeas, different from those which other, even intelligent 
and studious men, make them the signs of. Where shall 
one find any, either controversial debate, or familiar 
discourse, concerning honour, faith, grace, religion, 
church, &c. wherein it is not easy to observe the difi*e- 
•rent notions men have of them ? which is nothing but 
this, that they are not agreed in the signification of those 
words, nor have in their minds the same complex ideas 
which they make them stand for : and so all the contests 
that follow thereupon, are only about the meaning of 
a sound. And hence we see, that in the interpretation 
of laws, whether divine or human, there is no end ; 
.comments beget comments, and explications make new 
matter for explications y and of limiting, distinguishing, 
varying the signification of these moral words, there is 
no end. These ideas of men's making are, by men stiH 
having the same power, multiplied in infinitum^ Many 
a man who was pretty well satisfied of the meaning pf a 
text of scripture,, or clause in the code at first reading, 
has by consulting commentators quite lost the sense of 
it, and by these elucidations given rise or increase to his 
doubts, and drawn obscurity upon the place. 1 say not 
this, that I think commentaries needless ; but to show 
how uncertain the names of mixed modes naturally are, 
;even in the mouths c^ those who bad both the intention 
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and the faculty of spwkilig as dearly at Uogecii^e ww 
capable to exprasa ikeir thoughts* 
kencetina- §. 10. What obtourity HiiB has unavokl- 
void4bleob« ^ly brought upon the writings of m^i, wbo 
icarityia have lived in remote ages and different 
andentau. countries, it Will be needless to take notice j 
^^^ since the nmnerous volomes of learned men, 

employing their thoughts that* way, are proofs more 
than.enough to show what attention, study, sagacity ,and 
reasoning are required, to find out the true meaning of 
ancient authom. But there being no writings we have 
any great couocfrnment to be very solicitous about the 
meaning pf, but those that c6ntain either truths we are 
Required to believe, or laws we are to obey, and draw 
mcoQveniencies on us when we mistake or transgress, 
^e may be les$ anxious about the sense of other au^ors ; 
who writing but their own opinions, we are under no 
greater necessity to know them, than they to know ours. 
Our good or evil deipending not on their decrees, we 
may safely be ignorant of their notions : and tbereforb, 
in the n^a^ing of them, if they do not use their words 
with a due clearness and perspicuity, we may lay thatn 
aside, and, without any injury done them^ resolve thtte 
with ourselves, 

"Si non vis intelligi, debes negligi/* 
Names of ^- H* If the signification of the names 

•ttb8tanc«0 of of mixed modes are uncertaih, because there 
doubtful fiig. be no r«d standards existing ill nature, to 
m cation. ivjjich those ideas are referred, afad by which 
they may be adjusted ; the names of substances are of a 
4oubtful signification, for a contrary reason, lii. because 
the ideas they sta,nd for are supposed conformable to the 
reality of things, and are referred to standards made by 
sature. In our ideas pf substances we have not the 
liberty^ as in mixied modes, to frame what cpmbiuaHDi* 
we think &U to be the characteristical potes to rank and 
denomiqate things by. In these we must follow tiatuiis, 
«uit our compliex ideas to real existences, and regulate 
^he iiigQifioalipn <if their names by the things themi^elvetf, 
if we will tere our nkaies.t;6i>esignso£them, tuid sMnA 
jTor Chem^ Here^ it ts true^ we k^ife patterns to folii^w^s 
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but pai;l;^ns Uiat will ;siake the signifimtion of their 
names Yery ^imoertain : for names must ][)e of a vexy uo- 
st^iy and various mesM^iug5;ifth^ ideas they s^iui.for 
]ie r^erred to standards withqut' \x% ths^t.either caunot 
be .known at all> or qan t>e known but imperfectly iand 
uncertainly. , , ' 

%. \% The iiames of substwces hay^, as ^ 
h^ been, i^town, a double refeDenc^ in their g^i^^cet 
prdinaryus^- referred^ 

. first, sometioies they ar^ made to. stand i. To real 
lor^ and, so their .signifiQation is supposed to e^sence^t 
agnee to the rea,! constitution of thipgs» kwwL 
irom.wbioh all .their, properti^ flow^.an4 , 
^n wbic^ |;^ey.all ceiitrQ. , But this r^ co^stitu^ioj^^ jor 
(as it is apt to be ^called) ^Mc^nc^ l^einet utt^y. unkpovi^n 
taus^ a»y $oupd tb?t is ^% to stsmd lor it, mi^ b^ wry 
uncertain in its application \ and it will , be inappssible 
to knaw3^9tthk|g? ve^<>i:.ought ^> be c£^e4>P.boi'^ 
or aotatomy^fWhen tbo^e words are put for real essences^ 
tha^ W^ have no id?SN^ of at all. And therefore^ in this 
a){)$i9sition> the names oC sub^tapcea beiin|; referred to 
standards that cannot bOc^known, tb^ sigmfcations can 
n^yer be adjusted and e(stabli$bed by those standards. 

§. 13. Seqondly, the simple ideas that are 2,Toco.ex* 
^nd to co<-exist ii^ ;Substapces being that i^gqa&li« 
which their names imviediately signify, jthese, tie«, whi<?h 
as united in the sevp^al sorts of thing^i, are a*^ knoWa 
the proper, standards to which their nances f^tty?^^^" 
are referred, and by which their sigoifica- 
tipp3 ipay he best rectified- But neither will these 
aHchetypes.so well serve to this purpose^ as to leave these 
names without very various apd uncertain significati;ons. 
jBecause, these pimple ide^s that co-exi^t, and af^ united 
in the. sao^e subject, being yery numerous, and b^vidg 
aU.^n equid right to go into the complex specific idea, 
which the specific nam^ . is to stand £br \ .men, though 
they pi;opose to themselves the very sfu^e^ubject to,con- 
sider,. yet frame very different ide^s about, it; .and so 
the naxpe they use for it uuavoidably co;ne.s to haye, in 
several men, yery di^erent sigpifications. The simple 
qualities which make up the comple;2^ ideas being most 

VOL. II. R / ' 
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of them ^ow^> ib relAtion to changes, wbi^ tiMr 4m^ 
apt to make in, or receive from dthef bodies, are inMil 
infimte. Heihatishall but observe iirfaat a great variety 
^ alterations any one of the baser metals is apt to m* 
ceite from tl^ di^lrent application only of fire ; and how 
much a greater number of changes any c^ tbrni will 
rc^eiv^ in the hands of a x^hymist, by the applicatioii of 
c#ier biofli^; will not think it iftrange that i ooimt «lM 
properties of any sort of bodies not easy to be coDocked; 
ai^d comtpletely known by the ways elf inquiry, which 
6\^i jf^ci^ties are capable of. They being therii^ra «! 
least so/many, that no man oan know tlie precise and 
definite number^ they are differetitly disoovered by d^ 
fetetot men, according to their various skHI^, attMmoo^ 
ahd ways of handing ; who therefore camnot choose but 
hay^ different Idisas of the sam^ substance, amdtber^fovt 
mdce the mgnification of its common »ame very vapfOM 
and uncertain. For the complex ideas of ^Hbstancet 
being made up of such simple ones as are^sapposed to 
6o^ekist in naiture, every one has a right to put iafto hii 
coinplex idesi those qualities he has fbund to beunpfled 
together. For though in the slibstanoe of gold one #4^ 
tisfies himself with Colour and weight, yet anofAiftr tWBdBa 
s$4ubili|jby iii aq, regia as necessary to be joined with«hat 
eoloiQi; in his idea of gold, as any one does its fusibility i 
solubility in aq. regia being a qualHy as constanMy 
JQipe(jl| wijth its -colour and weight, as ftisibiltty, or any 
others olihers put into it ductility or fixedness, Aqc« i& 
they have been taught by tradition or experience. W%0 
of all these has ei^blished the right signifioation of the 
word gold ? or who shall be the judge to determined 
Each has its standard in nature, which he appeab to, 
and with reason thinks he has the same riglrt to 
put into his complex idea, signified by the word gohi^ 
those qualities which upon trial he has found united ; as 
another, who was not so well examined, has to leave 
them out ; or a thirdy who has made other trials, ha3^to 
ptit in others. For the union in nature of these qucdi* 
ties being the true ground of their uniou in one tom^ 
plex idea, 'who can say, one of them has more reason to 
be piit in,, or left out, than another ? Fr^Nsa henoo it win 
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i^i^^ys upieivoidadbly faUow, that the compter idea^ ol 
subsidences, ia men using the same name for tbem, will 
1^ very variood ; and so the significations of those nameft 
very uncertain^ 

%. 14. Besktes, there is scarce any parti- ^ toco^«^ 
<Mar thing existing, which, in some of its isUngquaUo 
s^^ple ideM> 4oes not communicate with a ties which 
greater, and in others a less number of par- a»*p '^nown 
t^iar beings : who i^all determine in this f^/^^^^* 
c^ase which are those that are to make up 
the p^ecis^ collection that Is to be signified by the spe* 
cifie nam^ ; or caa with any just authority prescribe^ 
which obvious or common quaUtiea are tu be left out ; 
or which 0iore secret^ or o^ore particular, ace to be pufe 
into the signifi^patioa of this nanae of any siibsta^ce j AU 
which tfagether seldom or never fail to prodiice that 
various fl^ douiE^fiU $^nifieation in the nacaes of snb'* 
^taaqes^ which causes saeh uAoertainty ^ disputes, or mis^ 
t^fccts, when we cocpe.to a philospphieal use of them* 
4k 15. It is truOj as tp civiJL a«Kt ^>*«^ ^^jth^lj: 
oonveirsati(Ni^ Upie, general v uan»es of sab* ^^iperfecl 
flaQce«(, segttliited u» their ordiDiary sig^- tion tbsf 
eatioB by some obvious qualities, (as by tjh^^ may sesve 
^aye and figure in things of kn<^wn seining a V^^^n f^* 
prepi^atiQeii and in oth^ substances^, for p^a^j^' 
(he moat par^ by colour, joined vifith sowe^ )caliiia» 
other sd^kble qualities) do well emiugh %<y . 
desigja the things men would be understood t9 spekk oft 
and so they usually conceive well enough the substances 
iDe9.at by the word gold, or apple, to distinguiah the 
one from the other* But in philosophical inquiriesan4 
debates, where general truths ajre to be established, and 
eoas^quences drawn from ppsitiens laid down ; there 
the precise siguific^ion of the namest of substaaces will 
be found, not only not to be well established, butiG^ 
very hard to be so. For e^cample, he that shall ^o^ke 
anaUeabieneis, or a oerttaiadegree of fixedness^ a. part of 
his.eaiiipl^i idea of gold, naay make psopositroaa oon^ 
oei^ug gold, and draw ccmsequences from them, tlu^ 
will truly and clearly follow from gold, taken in si|ch a 
iNgnificatiest: fewt yet such as another man cw oe?er he 
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forced to admit, nor be convinced of their truth, who 
makes ilot malleableness, or the same degree <^ fixed- 
Hess, part of that complex idea, that the name gcrfd^ iit 
his use of it, stands for. ^ 

Instance §• 1^' This is a natural, and almost un- 

Mquor; ' avoidable imperfection in almost all the 
nan>es of substances, in all languages what^ 
$QeyeVf which men will easily find, when once palssifiip 
firom poij&sed or loose notions, they coih^ to morel strict 
and close v inquiries. For then they will be eonvinced: 
how doubtful and obscure those words are in thei?stg* 
Qification, which in ordinary use appeared V6ry clear 
t\ni determined, I was once in a meeting of very 
learned and ingenious physiciaiis, where by chance therer 
arose a question, whether any liquor passed through the 
filaments of the nerves. The debate having been ma- 
naged a good while, by variety of arguments^ on botfif 
sides, I (who, bad been used to suspect, that the greatest 
part of disputes was more about the significati6n of 
W9r4s than a real differeik^e in the conception of things) 
dei^ired, that before th^y went any farther on inthisdts^ 
pute, tiiey* would first ex^niine, and estltUisb ajmmgst 
them, what the word liquor signified. They aC first 
were a little surprised at the proposal; andhad^ey 
been persons less ingenious> they might perhaps havis 
tak^n it£:>r a very fi-ivolous or extravagant oricf : sitice 
there was no one there that thought n(rt himself to un* 
d^stand very perfectly what the word liquor stood for; 
Which I think too none of the most perplexed names ioi 
iBubstahces* However, they were pleas^ to comply 
with my motion, and upon examination found, thatlhe 
^signification of that word was not so settled atid certain 
las they had all imagined ; btit that each of them mad« 
It ct sig^ K^ a diiSerent complex idea. This made them 
perceive that the main of their dispute was about the 
;iigQifi€ation of that term ; and that they differed very 
tittle in their opinions, concerning some fluid and sub- 
. i^ matter* passing through the conduits of the nerV^es ; 
^^ough it was not so easy to agree whether it was to be 
caUii liquor or no, a thing which, when consid6r^> they 
Hbought It not worth the contending .^U>out< 
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§. 17. How much this is the case, in the jmtanc^ 
greatest part of disputes that men are en- gold, 
gaged so hotly in, I shall perhaps have an 
occasion^ in another place to take notice. Let us pnly 
here consider a little more exactly the fore-mentioned 
instance of the word gold, and we shall see how hard it' 
is precisely to determine its signification. I think all 
agree to make it stand for a bod^ of a certaia yellowi 
shining colour ; which being the idea to which children, 
jiave annexed that name, the shining yellow part of a. 
peacock's tail is properly to them gold. Others find*^. 
ing fusibility joined with that yellow colour in ceftaiob 
parcels of matter, make of that combination a complex 
idea, to which they give the name gold to denote |t sort, 
of substances ; ana so exclude from being gold all such 
yellow shining bodies, as by fire will be reduced to 
ashes ; and admit to be of that speqies, or to be coib- 
prehended under that name gold, only such substances 
as having that shining yellow colour will by fire b^ re* 
4uced to fusion, and not to ashes. Another by the same 
reason adds the weight, which being a quality, as straitly 
joined with that colour, as its fusibility, he thinks has 
the same reason to be joined in its idea, and to be sig- 
nified by its name : and therefore the other made up^. 
l)ody, of such a colour and fusibility, to be imperfect; 
and so on of all the rest : wherein no one can show a 
reason why some of the inseparable qualities, that are 
filyfSLys united in nature, should be put into the nominal 
essence, and others left out : or why the word gold, sig« 
nifying that sort of body the ring on his finger is made 
g£^ should determine that sort rather by its colourt 
Iweight, and fusibility, than by its colour, weight, and 
^lubility in aq. regia : since the dissolving it by that 
liquor is as inseparable from it as the fusion by fire ; 
jand they are both of them nothing but the relation whick 
|;W Substance has to two other bodies, which have a 
^ower to operate differently upon it. For by what rig|it 
18 it that fusibility comes to be a part of the essence sig- 
nified by the word gold, and solubility but . a property 
of it ? or why is its colour part of the essence, audits 
malleableness but a property i That which I mean^ it 
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this. That these being all hut properties dependiiig Oa 

its real constitution, and nothing hut powers, either 

active or passive, in reference to other bodies : n6 on* 

bos auihority to determine the signification of the word 

gold (as referred to such a body existhig iti nature) 

more to on^ collection of ideas to be found in that body 

than to another : whereby the signification of that name 

nmstun Avoidably be very uncertain; since, as has been 

attid, s($veral people observe several properties in the 

Ame substance; and, I think, I may say nobody at' all, 

And*H>^efore vre have but very imperfect descriptioni 

df thingS) and words have very uncertain signification^ 

Th^ names of §• '8. From wha^ has been said, it is 

titopleidew easy to observe what has been before re-^ 

i^Ua^ marked, viz. That the names of simpte 

fJwUfuL jj^j^g ^j.^^ ^f ^„ others, the least liable to 

mistakes, and that for these reasons. First, because thft 

ideas they stand for, being each but one single petcep* 

^x\y are much easier got, and more clearly reti^ined, 

than the more complex ones, and therefore are not liable 

to the uncertainty which usually attends those com* 

funded ones of substances and mixed modes, in whidt 

the precise number of simple ideas, that make them up, 

are not easily agreed/ and so readily kept in the mind. 

And secondly, because they are never referred to an/ 

dther essence, but barely that perception they imme- 

. diately signify t which reference is that which r^tidefS 

ike signification of the names of substantives naturally so 

perplexed, and gives occasion to so many disputes. Mett 

that do not perversely use their words, or on purpose 

6«t themselves to cavil, selddm mistake in any language, 

«9i^bieh they are acqaainte<l with, the use and signified- 

%ion of the names of simple ideas : white and sweet, jrel* 

low atid bitter, carry a ver^ obvious meaning with them, 

which every one precisely comprehends, or ejisily pef- 

<;eives he is ignorant of, and Seeks to be informed. Bat 

%hat precise collection of simple ideas modesty or fri^ 

gality stand for in ^another's use, is not so pertainl)r 

known, And however we are apt to think fVe ivell 

i^tKmgk know what is meant by gold or iron j yet tbb 

'|)reci5ec^nipl€i:$idea^H0thtr3 mai&ettieiQtl^ signs of. 
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ii not so cectaul : afid I believe it fs:verjf $eld^ ^i^it 
in speaker and benren they stand fair exactly jtt^ ^aii^ 
cplleetion^ Which most needs produce Qiisteke^ an4: 
dtsptite95 when they art^ madq use of in disqp]frsf%, 
whereih men have tb do with univfersd propositiqj^Sy; 
and would sisttle in their mind^ universal trutl^s^ and! 
consider the consequences that follow from them. 

§. 19« By the same rule, the names of 
simple modes are, next to those of \simple ^^'^^•^l^ . 
ideas^ least liable to doubt and uncertainty,, tuo^ " ^ * 
especially those of figure and number, of * . 

which men haire to dear and distinct ideas. Who ever^ 
that had a mind to understand them> mistook the ori^i--. 
nary meaning of seven, or a triangle ? And in genej^ 
the least compounded ideas in every kind have the Je$bt 
dubious names. , 

§. 20* Mixed hiodes therefore, that are Thcmoii 
m^e up but of a few and obvious sifnple doubtftilare. 
ideas, bate usually nfutnes of no very uncer- ?^®°^^ 
tain significaMiiom But the names x^ mixed ^^^^^' 
mckles, which cdmprebend a gr^at, number mixed 
<^ simple ideas, are comit^only of a y^ry modes and 
doubtful arid undetermined meanings as has '"^•^"^^\ 
Iteen shown. The names df substances being annexe4 
to ideas that are neither the real essences nor exact 
representations of the patterns they are referred to, are 
liable yet to greater imperfection and uncertainty, espe-^ 
cially whefn we come to a philosophical use of them* 

§•21. The great disorder that h^^ppcns whytjii?. 
in our names of substances, proceeding for imperfection 
the most part frota our want of knowledge, ^^^^^^\iji, 
and inability to penetrate into their real ^^^ ^ * 
constitutions^ it may probably be vi«)ndered,why I charge' 
this a» an imperfection rather upon pur words thairi dii-J^ 
dersbaridifngs. This exception ha» so ipuch appearance 
of justice, that I think myself obUged to give a reasoa 
why' I have followed this method. I must cpnfes** then, 
that when I first beg'ih this didcoujrse of die undfe^tstfiti- 
in^^ and a good whilef after, I had not tl^e feast thought 
tjmt any consideration of ^ords wa» at all necessary to it^ . 
Sfufr \tteu having parsed ovejB the original and composl- 
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tion of our idea^, I began to examine the ext^ft tiUA 
certainty of our knowliedge^ I found it had so near a con- 
nexion with words, that, unless their force and manner 
of signification were first well observed, there could be 
very little said clearly and pertinently concerning know- 
ledge y which being conversant about truth, had con- 
{ftantly to do with propositions. And though \t termi- 
nated in things^ yet it was for the most part so much by 
the intervention of words, that they seemed scarce sepa- 
rable from our general knowledge. At least they inter- 
pose themselves so much between our understandings 
and the truth which it would contemplate and appre- 
hend, that like the medium through which visiMe 
objects pass, their obscurity dud disorder do not sddom 
cast a mist before our eyes, and impose upon our un- 
derstandings. If we consider, in the fallacies men put 
upon themselves as well as others, and the mistakes in 
men's disputes and notions, how great a part is owing^ 
to words, and their uncertain or mistaken significations, 
we shall have reason to think this no small obstacle in 
the way to knowledge ; which, I conclude, we are the 
more carefiiUy to be warned of, because it has been so 
far from being taken notice of as an inconvenience, that 
the arts of improving it have been made the business of 
men's study; and obtained the reputation of learning 
and subtilty, as we shall see in the following chapter. 
But I am apt to imagine, that were the imperfections 
of language, as the instrument of knowledge, more 
thoroughly weighed, a gre^t many of the controversies 
that make such a noise in the world, would of them- 
selves cease ; and the way to knowled|;e, and perhaps 
peace too, lie a great deal opener than it does. , 

Thisshoold §* ®^' ^^^ ^ ^^^ ^^** ^^ signification 
teach U8 mo- of words in all languages depending very 
deration, in much on the thoughts, notions, and ideas 
imposing tmx gf \^\^ jj^^t uses them, must unavoidably be 
old'tu^bort. ^^ great uncertainty to men of the same lan- 
guage and country. This is so evident in 
the Greek author?, that he that shall peruse their writings 
will find in almost every one of them a distinct langui^, 
tliough the same \^ords. But when to this natural <Sf* 
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ficdity in every <k>aiitry there shall be added different 
countries and remote ages> wherein the speakers and 
writers had yery different notions, tempers, customs, 
ornaments and figures of speech, &c. every one of which 
influenced the signification of their words then, though 
to us now they are lost and unknown ; it would become 
us to be charitable one to smother in our interpretations 
or misunderstanding of those ancient writings : which 
though of great condemment to be understood, are 
liable to the unavoidable difficulties of speech, which (if 
we except the names of simple ideas, and some very 
obvious things) is not capable, without a constant de- 
fining the terms, of conveying the sense and intention 
of the speaker, without any manner of doubt and uii« 
certain^, to the hearer. And in discourses of religion, 
few, and morality, as they are matters of the highest 
concernment, so there will be the greatest difficulty. 
. . §. 23. The volumes of interpreters and commenta- 
tors on tiie old and new Testament are but too manifest 
|)roofii oi this. Though every thing said in the text be 
infallibly true, yet the reader may be, nay cannot choose 
but be very fs^ble in the understanding of it. Nor is 
it to be wondered, that the will of God, when cloathed 
in words, should be liable to that doubt and uncertainty, 
which unavoidably attends that sort of conveyance; 
when even his Son, whilst cloathed in flesh, was subject 
to all the fitiiities and inconveniencies of human nature/ 
sin ^cepted. And we ought to magnify his goodness 
that he hath spread before all the world such legible 
<diaracters of his works and providence, and giyen all 
mankind SQ sufficient a light of reason, that they to 
whom this written word never came, could not (when- 
ever they set themselves to search) either doubt of the 
being of a God, or of the obedience due to him. Since 
then the precepts of natural religion are plain, and very 
intelligible to all mankind, and seldom come to be QDn- 
troverted; and other revealed truths, which are con- 
VQy^d to us by books and languages, are liable to the 
comoum and natural obscurities and difficulties incident 
te words; methinks it would become us to be more 
ievefttl and diligent in observing the former, and less 
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CHAP. X. 
Of the Abuse dfJFordin 



S^^ $. 1. Besides the iitiperfection ^tathm^ 

^'•^^ turtlly ift ItogaAg^j imd the obwoiity and 
€<)ttfi]si<m that is so hctrd to be aroided itt the use of 
Wdhis^ the^e Ate several wilful fsiuki and ne^tedts which 
men af^ guilty bf in this way of eoftimtinitiltion, wher»» 
by they rdnder these signs less dear and distitet in 
tbeif *!gitiflcaki6n, tli^ti riaturally they need to lie^ 
First, Words §• *• ^i^^f i« ^Ms kind, tite ftrst and 
^fthbttt drty, most jwblpable abuse is, the usitt^ of Wdrdat 
w^ith^ut without clear and distinct ideas ) or, Wbicli 
^eair ideas, j^ wor^, signs withoWj any thing signified^ 
Of these there are two sorts : 

I. One may observe, iti all languages, certain Words^ 
that if they be examined, will bo fotfttdy in their first 
origihal and their appropriated *se, ftot to stand for any 
clear and distiftct ideai^. These, for the most part^tbe 
fseveral sect.^ of philosophy aiKi r^figito have introdueed. 
IPm their authors, or j^moters^ either affeeting somei^ 
thing singnl&r and but of the Way of cdmmon apprebenh 
Sions, or to support somfe iSf range opinions, 6r coirer 
i^ome weakn^ss^ of tbeii" hypothesii^, seldoiA foil M eoia 
new Words, ahd i^ucJh ss. When they coftie to be examined, 
fiiayjtrstlr be called insJgrtrficaiW terms, Forhavmtf 
either had no detertiiinate coliecfiMl o^ ideas aniiested 
to them, when they werefirit iflrented ; or at least suck 
as, if weW ejtamifted, wfl! be found inconsistent j i< is na 
wonder if afttt^ward*, in the tul^r use of the mum 
p»4rty, they remain empty sounds, wtth Htfle or iftr sig^ 
pification, amot)g$t thoi^ Tfho^ l^k il ^Aoi^ to faaf « 
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them often in their months, as the distingutshing cha- 
racters of their chorch, or school, without much trou- 
bling their heads to examine what are the precise ideas 
thejr stand for. I shall not need here to heap up in- 
stances; every man's reading and conversation will suf- 
ficiently furnish him ; or if he wants to he better stored, 
the great mint-masters of this kind of terms, I mean 
the school-men and metaphysicians (under which, I 
think, the disputing natursd and moral philosi|)bers of 
these latter ages may be comprehended) have where- 
withal abundantly to content him. 

§. 3. 11- Others there be, who extend this abuse yet 
farther, who take so little care to lay by words, which 
hi their primary notation have scarce any clear and dis- 
tinct ideas which they are annejted to, that b^ an xxtt^ 
pardonable negligence they familiarly use wordu, which 
the propriety of language has affiled to Very import^t 
ideas, without any distinct meaning at all. Wisdom, 
glory, grace, &c. ire words ft-equent enough in every 
inan's mouth ; but if a great many 6f those who use 
them, should be asked what they mean by them, they 
Would be at a stand, and not know what to answer; a 
plain proof, that though they hav6 learned those fioands^ 
and have them ready at their tongue's eikl,yettl)6reftfe 
lio determined ideas laid up ik their minds, which are to 
be expressed to others by theni. 

^.i. Men having been accustomed firom Occ«»wcd 
their cradles to learn words, which are easily ^y learning 
got and retained, before they knew, or had iiom« before 
framed the complex ideas, to which they ?*?^**^**' 
were annexed, or which were to be found "•"mg !•* 
in the things they Were thought to stand for; they usually 
Continue to do so alt their lives ; and withotrt taking 
the pains necessary td settle in their minds determined 
ideas, they use their words fof such unsteady and con. 
lused notions as they have, contenting themselves with 
the same words other people use : as if their very sound 
necessarily carried with it constantly the same meaning. 
This, though men make a shift With, in the ordinary 
occurrencies of life, where they find it necessary to be 
ttttderstood, and therefore they make signs till they are 
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so; yet this insignificancy in their words, when they^ 
come to reason concerning either their tenets or interest^ 
manifestly fills their discourse with abundance of empty 
unintelligible noise and jargon, especi^ly in mor,^l mat- 
ters, where the words for the most part standing for 
arbitrary and numerous collections of ideas, not regu- 
larly and permanently united in nature, their bare sounds 
are often only thought on, or at least very obscure and 
micertain notions annexed to them. Men take the 
words they find in use amongst their neighbours ; and 
that they may not seem ignorant what they stand for, 
use them confidently^ without much troubling their 
heads about a certain fixed meaning ; whereby, besides, 
the^aase of it, they obtain this advantage, that as in such 
discourses they seldom are in the right, so they are as^ 
seldom to be convinced that they are in the wrong ; it 
being all one to go about to draw those men out of their 
mistakes, who have no settled notions, as to dispossess a 
vagrant of his habitation, who has no settled abode« 
This I guess to l^e so ; and every one n^ay observe in 
himself and others, whether it be or no. 

§/5. Secondly, another great abuse of 
2.lJn8t^y words is inconstancy in the use of them« 
Srthem.^'* It is hard to find a discourse written of any 
subject,, especially of controversy, whereia 
one shall not observe, if he read with attention, the same 
words (and those commonly the most material in the 
discourse, and upon which the argument turns) used 
sometimes for one collection of simple ideas, and some* 
times for another : which is a perfect abuse of language^ 
Words being intended for signs of my ideas, to make* 
them known to others^ not by any natural signification, 
but by a voluntary imposition, it is plain cheat and 
abuse, when I make them stand sometimes for one thing, 
and sometimes for another; the wilfiil doing whereofi 
can be imputed to nothing but great folly, or greater 
dishonesty. And a man, in his accounts with another, 
may, with as much fairness, make the characters of num« 
ber^ stand sometimes for one^and sometimes for another 
collection of units (v. g. this character 3 stand some- 
times for three, sometimes for four, and sometimes for 
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eight) as in hts discourse^ or reasonings make the same 
Words stand for different collections^ of simple ideas. If 
men should do so in their reckonings, I vtronder who 
^ould have to do with them ? One who would speak 
thus, in the affdrs and business of the world, and call 8 
iometimes sev6n, and sometimes nine, as best served his 
advantage, wotiM presently have clapped upon him one 
of 4;he two names men are commonly disgusted with. 
And yet in arguings and learned contests, the same sort 
of proceedings passes commonly for wit and learning : 
but to me it appears a greater dishonesty, than the mis- 
placing of €6unters in the casting up a debt; and the 
cheat the grteater, by how much truth is of greater con- 
cernment and value than money. 
• §. 6. Thirdly, another abuse of language 3 ^ffgcted 
is an affected obscurity, by either applying obscurityby 
old words to' new and unusual significations, wrong ap- , 
or introducing new and ambiguous terms. Plication. 
without defining either; or else -putting them so toge^ 
theri ^ may confound their ordinary meaning. Though 
the Peripatetic philosophy has been most eminent in 
this way; yet other sects have not been wholly clear of 
it. There are scarce any of them that are not cumbered 
With some dijfficulties (such is the imperfection of humsm 
knowledge) which they have been fain to cover with 
obscurity w terms, and to confound the signification of 
Words, which, like a mist before people's eyes, might 
binder their weak parts from being discovered. That 
4>ody and extension, in common use, stand for two dis- 
tinct ideas, is plain to any one that will but reflect a 
iittle. For were their signification precisely the same, 
it would be proper, and as intelligible to say, the body 
of an extension, as the extension of a body ; and yet 
there are those who find it necessary to confound their 
signification. To this abuse, and the mischiefs of con- 
founding the signification of words, logick and the It- 
^ beral sciences, as they have been handled in the schools, 
have given reputation ; and the admired art of dispute 
iiig hath' added much to the natural imperfection of 
languages, whilst it has been made use of and fitted to 
perplex the signification of words, more than to discover 
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1^ knowledge aod truth of thiii^; im4 he tfaiat wlU 
look into that sort of learned wdtiag^^ wm f^ad tfiii^ 
vorfis there much more obscure ^ uncertaJDi sod uq4i9«« 
teroQiaed in th^ir meaning, tbau they %f^ '\x\ enUoary 
conversation. 

l^ck^d ^. 7. This i« unavoidably to be^^ wherfli 
^'^P^^^^^^ men's part3 and karoing are e^tiqaa^ad bjf 
tribut€d"ui ^heir skiil *ia disputing And. if reputation 
tjiie). and reward sbail attend these ^onqpest^i^ 

which depend mostly on the fiueaess a^ niceties ^ 
words» it is no wonder tf tbe wit of i^an,, po empk^^e^j 
should perplex, involve and subtilise the ^igy^i&catim 
of sounds, so ,as never to wsuat somethiug (o say, in op« 
posing or defending any^iuestion^ the victory being adn 
judged not to him who had truth oia his side, hot tjbys last 
word in the dispute. 

Callm it ^' ^' Tbis^ though a very useless ^\^ 
lubtil^! ^^d that which I think the disecA opposite 
to the ways of knowledge, hath y^t parsed 
hitherto under the la^odable and e^eeH^aaQQi«S<>f jh4h 
titty apd aquteness^: ajid has had the appla^8e of tjiq 
ficl>oofe, aiKl eneouragepient of o«ie pact.qf ^e lear9«4 
men of the wo^ld. AimI no wonder^ sinoe the phplospr 

fhers of old (the disputing and wrangling philosopbefy 
mean, such as Lueian wittily and with jeaspnl^esl 
and the schoolmen since, aiming at glory and esteem for 
Ibeir great and universal knowled^, easi^ a great deil 
to be pretended to than really acquired^ fQuad thia • 
good expedient to cover their ignorimce w^th.a eurioui 
and inexplicable weh of perplexed words^ and prqcnie 
to themselves the admiration of others by un^telligiMe 
terms^ the apter to produce wonder, because they could 
not be understood : whilst it appears in all history^ that 
these profound doctors were no wiser, nor more Uise^ 
than their neighbours; and brought but small advanp 
tage to human life, or the societies wherein they Uved: 
unless the coining of new words, where they produced 
no new things to apply them to» or the perplexing or ^ 
obscuFiOig the significa4rion of old ones, luid io.brpil^W 
all things i«to question and disf^e^ wene athii^ prof- 
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£toMe to tbe life oimvEt, or worthy cQmmeiid3tk>ii a»d 
reward. 

^. 9* For DotwitkatMiding tfaeae learned Thisle^m* 
diipnlaBts, these all-kneeing doctors, it i^gv^pylitr 
vra^tothe imachokutic statesman, that tbe (i«.^«fits 
fgmwmaents of the world owed their pjeace, ^^^ ^* 
defence, said liberties ; and from the iUiterate and con* 
temned mechanidc (a name of disgrace) thsit they re* 
oetved the improvements of nseful arts. Nevertheless* 
this artifioiat iterance, and learned gthbervsb, prevailed 
mightfly in these last ages, by the interest and artifice 
9f those who found do easier way to that pitch of autho- 
Hty aQddoainion they have attained, than by amusing 
Ihe »en of business and ignorant with hard words, or 
emplojdng the ingenious and idle in intricate disputes 
aboHt onintelligijble terms, and holding them perpetu* 
ally entangled in that endless labyrinth. Besides, thece 
is no snch way to gain admittance, or give defence to 
steange and absurd doctrines, as to guard them round 
adbout with legions of obscure, doubtful, and undefined 
words : which yet make these retreats more like tbe 
flens of ^obbtt*s, or holes of foxes, tiian the fortresses of 
ftir warriors ; whidft tf it be hard to get them out of, 
it is not for the strength that is in them, but the briars 
and thorns, and the obscurity of the thickets they are 
beaet with. For untmth being unacceptable to th^ 
mend of man, tihere is no ofter defence left for absurchty^ 
bot obscurity. 

§• IOl Thus learned ignorance, and this Botdestroyi^ 
art of keeping, even inquisitive men, from the instru- 
trae knowledge, hath been propagated in menu of 
the world, and hath much perplexed whilst kwwledije 
it pretended to inform the understanding. muniaSoi*. 
For we see that other well-meaning ainl 
wise men, whose education and parts had not acquired 
Itoit acttteness, could intelhgibly express themselves to 
ottt another; and in its plain use make a benefit of lim* 
gaage. But though unlearned men well enough uader^ 
stood the words white and black, &c* and had constaaat 
nocioni of the ideas signified by those words ; yet there 
were philosophers founds who had learning mi stii)tiltyr 
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enough to prove, that snow was black; i. e. td prbvei 
that white was black. Whereby they had the advantage 
to destroy the instruments and means of discourse, con-> 
versation, instruction, and society ; whilst with great art 
atid subtilty they did no more but perplex and confomid 
the signification of words, and thereby render lanrgaage 
less useful, than the real defects of it had made it; a gift^ 
which the illiterate had not attainedi;o. 
As useful as ^. 1 !• These learned men did equally ia^ 
to confound struct mien's understandings, and profit their 
the sound of ijyes, as he who should alter the signification 
tee ters. ^£ known characters, and, by a 3i^e device 
of learning, feir surpassing the capacity of the illiterate, 
dull, and vulgar, should in hig writing, s^ow tb«t he 
could put A for B, and D for E, &c. to the no small ad^ 
miration and benefit of his reader : it being assenseless 
to put black, which is a word agreed onto stand for one 
sensible idea, to put it, I say, for another^ or tfaexon^ 
trary idea, i. e. to call snow black, as to put this made 
A, which is a character agreed onto stand.for one mb^ 
dification of sound,, made by a certain motion: of the 
organs of speech, for B; which is agreed on to stand 
for another modification, of ^ound, made by another cec4 
tain mode of the organs of speech. 
This art has §• 1^- Nor hath this mischief stopped in 
perplexed logical niceties, or curious empty. speimlat 
religion arid tions; it hatli ittvaded the great concenn 
JUS ice. tnents of human life and soci/3ty, ofofitoured 
and perplexed the material truths of I4w and dirini^ ; 
brought confusion, disorder, and uncertainty intb the 
affairs of mankind ; and if not destroyed, yet in a great 
measure rendered useless, these two great rules, religion 
and justice. What have the greatest part of the com^ 
ments and disputes upon the laws of God and man serv^ 
for, but to make the meaning more doubtful, and 
perplex the sense ? What have been the effect of those 
multiplied curious distinctions and acute niceties, but 
obscurity and uncertainty, leaving the words more un- 
intelligible, and the reader mpre at a loss? How else 
comes it to pass that princes, speaking or writing, to 
their servants, in their ordinary commands, . are easily 
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ilttdcfrrtdod ; ^gtking to the?f p^p'^# J^ their law*, Itrfe 
tif6ts(i? Atifl, as I femafkdd before, doth it not ofteh 
liappieri, thai t man of kn cittJirtary eapapity yery weH 
tlild^^tandiS a tett or a law tHat he r'ead^^ tiH he cort* 
saiti ati eitpo^tof , or goes to counsel ; isrho, by that thtte 
he hath done explaining them, makes the Words signify 
either ilothiflg^ at all, or what he please*. 

§. 1* Whether any by-interests of the^e Andou^Tit, ' 
pfofessiohs have occasioned this, 1 wiH ttot n^t t* pa«r 
her* estarttine ; but I leave it to be comU <^l^'w«*t- 
d^^, Whether It would not be well for mankind, whoSe 
eoticerrtment it is to know things as they are, and to do 
What they ought, and not to speiid their lives iu talking 
about them, or tossing Words to and fro; v^hether ft 
Would hot be well, I say, that the use of words were made 
plain and direct, and that language. Which was givren us 
K)r the improvement of knowledge and bond of society, 
Arould not be employed to darken truth, and unsettle 
people's rights ; to raise miSts, and render unnitelligible 
»oth morality and religion ? Or that at least, if this wMl 
happen, it should not be thought learning or knoMrled-ge 
to do so? 

§. 14. Fourthly, ano?ther great abuse 6f 4. Taking 
Words is, the taking them for things. This them fbt 
though It in some degree concerns all names «*^g** 
in general, yet more particularly affects tho^ of sub- 
*tattcei&. To this abuse those men are most subject, who 
ttiost confine their thoughts to any one system, and give 
themselvei^ up into a firm belief of the perfection of any 
Irtfceived hypothesis ; whereby they come to be persuaded, 
that the terms of that sect are so suited to the nature 
6f things, that they perfectly correspond with their real 
tXlstenc^. Who is there, that has been bred up in the 
Feripatetit philosophy, who does not think the ten- 
liames, nnder whitih are ranked the ten predicaments, 
tb be exactly conformable to the nature <yf things ? Who 
ktht^fe of that school, that is not persuaded, that sub- 

itatttiaf fotms, veffetat i^e 8ouU, abhorrence of a vacuurh, 
intentional species, &c are isomethihg feal ? These 

Words men have learned from their very fentranfce upon 
knowledge, and have found their mailt^rs and systems 

VOL. IJ. s 
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ia^ great stress upon tbem ; and therefore jthey cannot 
^uit the opinion^ that they are conformable to nature, 
and are the representations of something that really 
* e:^ists. The Platonists have their soul of the world, and 
the Epicureans their endeavour towards motion in their 
atoms when at rest. There is scarce any sect in philo- 
sophy has not a distinct set of terms, that others under- 
stand not ; but yet this gibberish, which, in the weak- 
ness x>f human understanding, serves so well to palliate 
men's ignprancf, and cover their errors, comes, by fa- 
miliar use amongst those of the same tribe, to seem the 
most important part of language, and of all other the 
terms the most significant.^ And should aerial and asthe- 
rial Vehicles come once, by the prevalency of that doc- 
trine, to be generally received any where, no doubt 
thoseterms would make impressions on men's minds, so 
as to establish them in the persuasion of the reality of 
such things, as much as Peripatetic forms and intentional 
species have heretofore done* 

^Itistancein ^15. How much names taken for things 
matter. are apt to mislead the understanding, the 
attentive reading of philosophical writers 
would abundantly discover^ and that, perhaps, in words 
little suspected of any such misuse. I shall instance in 
one only, and that a very familiar one: how m^any in- 
tricate disputes have there been about matter, as if there 
were some such thing really in nature, distinct from 
body; as it is evident the word matter stands for an 
idea distinct from the idea of body ? For if the ideas 
these two terms stood for were precisely the same, they 
might indifferently, in all places, be put for one another. 
But we i^e, that thoiigh it be proper to say, there is 
one matter of all bodies, one cannot say there is one 
body of all matters : we familiarly say, one bo^y is big- 
ger than another ; but it sounds harsh (and I think is 
never used) to say one mattel* is bigger than another. 
Whence comes this then? viz. from hence, that though 
matter and body be not really distinct, but wherever 
there is the one there is the other ; yet matter and body 
stand for two diflferent conceptions, whereof the one is 
incomplete, and but a part of the other. For body 
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stands for a solid extended figured substance, wliereof 
;:Datter is but a partial and more confused conception, 
3t,seeii)ing to me to be us^d for the substance and soli- 
dity of body, without taking in its extension and figure : 
and therefore it is that speaking of matter, we speak of 
it always as one, because in truth it expressly contains 
nothipg but tb^ ijlea of a solid substance, which is every 
where th^ sajpe, every where uniform. This beinj2:'Qur 
idea of matter,, we no more conceive or speak jof diffe* 
rent matters in the world, than we do of different soli- 
dities; though we both conceive and speak of different 
bodies, because extension and figure ^ce papable of va- 
jiatfon. But since solidity cannot exist without exten- 
sion and figure, the taking matter to be the name of 
something really existing under that precision, has no 
.doubt, produced those obscure and unintelligible di&. 
courses and disputes, which have filled the heads and 
bookg pf philosophers concerning materia prima; which 
imperfection or abuse, how far it niay concern a great 
many other general terms, I leave to be considered. 
This, I think, I may at least say, that we should have 
a great many fewer disputes in the world, if words 
were taken for what they are, the signs of our ideas only, 
';and not for things themselves. For when we; argue 
about matter, or any the like term, we truly argue only 
about the idea we express by that sound, whether that 
precise idea agree to any thing really e^^isting in nature 
or no. Ahd if men v\^ould tell what ideas they make 
their words stand fpr, there could no); be half tl^at obp 
scurity or wrt^tjgling, in the searph or support of truths 
that there is. 

§.16. But wh3^tever inconvenience fol- This makes 
lows from thjs mistake of words, this I am errors last- 
sure, that by constant and familiar use they '"&• 
charm men into notions far remote from the truth of 
thihgs. It would be a hard piatter to persuade any onp, 
that the words which his father or schoolmaster, the 
parson of the parish, or such a reverend doctor used, 
signified nothing that really existed in nature ; wjjiph, 

Serhaps, is none of the least causes, that pieii ape so 
ardly drawn to quit their mistakes, even in opinions 

s 2 
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purely philosophical, and where they have tio othei; in- 
terest but truth. For the words they have a long^ titt(e 
been used to, remaining firm in their minds, it h lio 
wonder that the wrong notions annexed to them shodfd 
not be removed. 

5 Scttinsr §• *'''• ^^^^y* another abuse of Wdi*digf, 
tbcm for is the setting them in the place of tilings 
what th^y which they do or can by no means signify, 
cmi^tsig- ^e ^^y observe, that in the general names 
• ^* of substances, whereof the nominal essences 

are only known to us, when we put them into prdpo- 
^ions, and Affirm or deny any thing about them. We 
do mostcommonly tacitly suppose, or intend they should 
stand for the real essence of a certain sott of substances. 
^Ot when a man says gold is malleable, he me^ns and 
vrould insinuate something more than this, that What I 
call gold is malleable, (though truly it amounts to no 
more) but would have this understdod, viz. that gold, 
i. e. what has the real essence of gold, isMalleable ; 
which amounts to thus much, that malleabfene:^ de- 
pends on, and is inseparable from the real esseiic6 6f 
gold. But a man not knowing wherein that r^al €is€hie 
consists, the connexion in his mind of malleab'Ieness, is 
not truly with ai^ essence he knows not, but only <vith 
the sound gold he puts for it. Thus, when we say, tfett 
^ animal rationale" is, and '^ animal imptume bif)eS'lafis 
unguibus" is not a good definition of a man j it is plain, 
we suppose the name man in this case to st^fid for the 
teal essence of a species, and Would signify, that a 
rational animal better described that real essence tK^n a 
two-legged animal with broad nails, and without fea- 
tfefers. ror else, why niight tiot Plato as property Make 
the word ofvt^i^pc, or man, stand for his complex Idea, 
made up of the idea of a body, distinguished froiii dthSns 
by a certain shape and other outward appefarances, as 
Aristotle make the complex idea, to which he gate the 
name M^^t^^^ or man, of body atid the faculty of rea« 
sonihg joined together; unless the name ftvf^wirp^or mad, 
were supposed to stand for something else than wliaf it 
i$fgnifies ; and to be put in the place of some other ibin|; 
than the idea a man professes he would express by it} 
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§. 18. It is true^ the niuBes of substaocas v«g.Puttii^ 
woald be much more useful, and proposi- *^ fortht 
tions made in them much more certain, ^g,^"^^ 
were the real essences of substances the ideas . •taoce*. 
jn our minds which those words signified* And it is 
for want of those real essences that our words convey 
so little knowledge or certainty in our discourses about 
them : and therefore the mina, to remove that imper- 
fectioa as much as it can, makes them, by a secret sup- 
position^ to stand for a thing, having that real essence, 
a(S if thereby it made some nearer approaches to it. For 
though the word man or gold signify nothing truly but 
n complex idea of properties united together in one sort 
of substances : yet there is scarce any body in the use of 
these words, but often supposes each of those names to 
stand for a thing having the real essence, on which these 
properties depend. Which is so far from diminishing 
the imperfection of our words, that by a plain ^buse it 
adds to it when we would make them stand for some- 
thing, which not being in our complex idea, the name 
we use can no ways be the sign of. 

§. 19. This shows us the reason why in Hence m 
mixed modes any of the ideas that make the think lewiy 
composition of the complex one, being left ?J*^^*^ 
out or changed, it is allowed to be another stanch not 
tbing, i. e. 4;o be of another species, it is to change 
plain in chance-medley, man-slaughter, ^^^ speciet. 
inurder, parricide, &c. The reason whereof is, because 
the complex idea signified by that name is the real a3 
iwell as nominal essence ; and there is no secret reference 
of that name to any other essence but that. But in sub- 
stances it is not so. For though in that called gold one 
puts inito his complex idea what another leaves out, and 
vice versa 3 yet men do not usually think that therefore 
the species is changed : because they secretly in their 
minds r€;fer that name^ and suppose it annexed to a real 
immutable essence of a thing existing, on which thase 
.properties depend. He that adds to his complex idea 
cf gold that of fixedness and solubility in aq. regia, 
which he put not in it before, is not thought to have 
changed the species 3 but only to have a more perfect 
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jde^, l)y adding another simple idea, which is always in 
£EiGt joined with th6se other, of which his former com- 
plex idea consisted. But this reference of the name to a 
thing, whereof we had not the idea, is so far from help-* 
ina: at all, that it only serves the more to involve us in 
difficulties. For by this tacit reference to the reaF 
essence of that species of bodies, the word gold (Which 
bv statiding for a more or less perfect collection of simple 
ideas, serves to design that sort of body well enough in 
civil discourses) comes fo have no signification at all, 
being put for somewhat, whereof we have no idea at all, 
atid so can signify nothiiig at all, when the body itself is 
a^ ay. For however it may be thought all oiie ; yet, if 
Well considered, it will be found a quite different thing 
to argue about gold in name, and about a parcel in the 
body itself, v. g. a piece of leaf-gold laid before us ; 
though iti discourse we are fain to substitute the name 
for the thiiig^ 

Thecauseof §* ^®' '^^^^ which I think very much 
the abuse, a disposes men to substitute their nanies for 
supposition the real essences of species, is the supposi- 
of nature's ^^q^ before- mentioned, that nature works 
^y»*^!^-' ^^S^^^'^^y ^^ the production of things, and 
larly. sets the boundaries to each of those species, 

by giving exactly the same real internal con- 
stitution to each individual, which we rank under one 
general name. Whereas atiy one who observes their 
different qualities, can hardly doubt, that many of th6 
individuals, called by the same name, are, in their inter- 
nal constitution, as different one from another as several 
of those which are I'anked under different specifick 
hames. This supposition, however, that the same pre- 
cise ahd internal constitution goes always with the same 
specifick nartte, niakes men forward to take thos6 natnes 
for the representatives of those real essences, though 
indeed they signify nothing but the complex ideas they 
have in their minds when they use them. So that, if 
I may so say, signifying one thing, and being supposed 
for, Or put in the place of another, they cannot but, iii 
such a kind of use, cause a grieal deal of uncertainty iti 
tneii's discourses J especially in those who have tho* 
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roughly imbibed thedoctrine of substantial forms, where^ 
by they firmly imagine the several species of things to 
be determined and distinguished. / 

§.21. But however preposterous and ab- This abuse 
surd it be to make our names stand for ideas coatainstwo 
we have not, (or which is all one) essences ^^ bupik^- 
that we know not, it being in effect td make ".^^"** 
our words the signs of nothing ; yet it is evident to any 
one, who ever so little reflects on the use men make of 
their words, that there is nothing more familiar. When 
a man asks whether this or that thing he sees, let it be 
a drill, or a monstrous foetus, be a man or no ; it is evi- 
dent, the question is not, whefther that particular thing 
agree to his complex idea, expressed by the name man: 
but whether it has in it the real essence of a species of 
things, which he supposes his name man to stand for; 
In which way of using the names of substances, there 
are these false suppositions contained^ 

First, that there are certain precise essences accord- 
ing to which nature makes all particular things, and by 
which they are distinguished into species. That every 
thing has a real constitution, whereby it is what it isf, 
and on which its sensible qualities depend, is past doubt: 
but I think it has been proved, that this makes not the 
distinction of species, as we rank them ; nor the bound- 
aries of their names. 

Secondly, this tacitly also insinuates, as if we had 
ideas of these proposed essences. For to what purpose 
else is it to inquire whether this or that thing have the 
real essence of the species man, if we did not suppose 
that there were such a specifick essence known ? which 
yet is utterly false : and therefore such application of 
names^as would make them stand for ideas which we 
have not, must needs cause great disorder in discourse 
and reasonings about them, and be a great inconveni- 
ence in our communication by words. ' 

§. 22. Sixthly, there remains yet another ^^^^^P^ 
more general, though perhaps less observed ^^^^^avea 
abuse of words : and that is, that men hav-^ certain and 
ing by a long and familiar use annexed to liwlwatsig. 
them certain ideas, they are apt to ittiaginft mfication^. 
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ao ne^r luM fiece$Mry a cunDexioo betwew the im^ies 
aad tb? ^ignifipation tbey u^e them in, that they for« 
ivardly suppose one canuot but understand what their ^ 
meaning M ; and therefore one ought to acquiesce in^be 
wprds delivared^ ^ if it were past doubtt that^ in thi^ 
Biie of those coiDmon received sounds, the speaker an4 
hearer had neccHisarily the same precise ideas. Whence 
presuming, that when they have in discourse used any 
term, they have thereby, as it were, set before others the 
yery thing they talked of; and so likewise taking th^ 
words of others, as naturally standing for just what they 
themselves have been accustomed to apply them to, they 
^ever trouble themselves to explain their own, or uhp 
^rstatid clearly others meaning. From whence com«> 
ftonly proceed noise and wrangling, without imprqye- 
ment or information i whilst men take words to be the 
eonstaat r^ular marks of agreed notions, whjch in truth 
are no more but the voluntary and unsteady signs of 
Hmr own id4^as. Aud y^t men titink it strange, tf in 
disootirs^) or (where it i^ oft^n absolutely necessary) ia 
dispute, one sometimes asks the meaning of their terms: 
though the arguings one may every day observe in con* 
yersMioQ, make it evident, that there are few iiames of 
Mmpleli idea^ which any two men use for the same just 
jiflwiae collection. It is hard to name a word which 
will not be a clear instance of this. Life is a term, none 
kaore familiar. Any one almost would take it for an 
nffrimt to be asked what he meant by it And yet if it 
^mnes in question, whether a plant, that lies ready 
formed in thQ seed, have life : whether the embryo in an 
.f^g before incubation, or a man in a swoon without 
tSeme km* motion, be alive or no ^ it is easy to perceive 
Ihat a clear distinct settled idea does not always accom- 
<|)any the use of so known a word as that of life is. Some 
•f^wsjiud confused conceptions men indeed ordinarily 
have, to which they apply the common words of their 
-faifUgiutge; andsucha loose use of their words serves them 
well enough in their ordinary discourses or affairs. But 
'/this is not suflS^^ent for philosophical inquiries, ^no«ir<^ 
4^dgie]jmd(re4SQmQg require precise determinate ide^f. 
And :ihiM]gb »ei9L will m^t be so impprtui^ately diiU, as 
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not to understand what others say without demandiii|; 
an explication of their terms ; niw so trouWeiiomely cri- 
ticaly as to correct others in the .use of the words they 
receive from them ; yet where truth and knowledge ar^ 
concerned in the case^ I know not what fault it can bQ 
to desire the explication of words, whose sense seems 
dubious ; or why a man should be ashamed to own \m 
^norance, in what sense another man uses hin wordsji 
^mce he has no other way of certainly knowing it, but 
by being informed. This abuse of taking words upoa 
trust has no where spread so far, nor with so ill effect^^ 
as amongst men of letters. The multiplication and 
obstiiiacy of disputes, which have so laid waste the intel- 
lectual world, is owing to nothing more, than to thi^ 
ill use of words. For though it be generally believod 
that there is great diversity oi opinions in the volqmes 
and variety of controversies the world is distracted with^ 
yet the most I can find that the contending learned men 
of different parties do, in their arguings one with a»^ 
other, is, that they speak different languages* For J 
am apt to imagine, that when any of them quitting 
terms, think upon things, and know what they.think^ 
they think all the same; though perhaps what tliey 
would have, be different. 

§.23. To conclude this consideration of Tbeenftof 
the imperfection and abuse of language ; the language: 
ends of language in our discourse with iToconvey 
others, being chiefly these three; first, to *^™' ^*' 
make known one man's thoughts or ideas to another $ 
secondly, to do it with as much ease and quickness aa 
possible; and, thirdly, thereby to convey the knowledge 
of things : language is either abused or deficient^ when 
it fails of any of these three. 

First, words fail in the first of these ends, and lay not 
4>peii one man's ideas to another's view : 1. When ipaoi 
liave names in their mouths without any determi|[iate 
ideas in their minds, whereof th^y are the signj j or, S. 
When they apply the common received names of any 
ianguage to ideas, to which the commoq use of that Jaa- 
|[il^€ doef not apply them : or, 3. When they apply 
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them very unsteadily^ making them stand now for one, 
and by and by for another idea. 

% To do it §• ^*- Secondly, men fail of corivejring 
with quick- their thoughts with all the quickness and 
ness. ease that may be, when they have complex: 

ideas without having any distinct names for 
them. This is sometimes the fault of the language 
itself, which has not in it a sound vet applied to such a 
signification ; and sometimes the rault of the man, who 
has not yet learned the name for that idea he would 
show another. 

a.Therewitb §* ^^* Thirdly, there is no knowledge of 
to convey things conveyed by men's worc^s, when their 
the know, ideas agree not to the reality of things, 
kdge of Though it be a defect, that has its original 
"*^ ' in our ideas, which are not so conformable 
to the nature of things, as attention, study, and applica- 
tion might make them ; yet it fails not to extend itself 
to our words too, when we use them as signs of real 
beings, which yet never had any reality or existence. 
How men'g §• ^^' First, he that hath words of any 
words failin language, without distinctjdeas in his mind 
aU these. to which he applies them, does, so far as he 

uses them in discourse, only make a noise 
without any sense or signification; and how learned 
soever he may seem by the use of hard words or learned 
terms, is not much more advanced thereby in knowledge, 
than he would be in learning, who had nothing in his 
study but the bare titles of books, without possessing 
the contents of them. For all such words, however 
put into discourse, according to the right construction 
of grammatical rules, or the harmony of well-turned 
periods, do yet amount to nothing but bare sounds, and 
nothing else. 

§."27. Secondly, he that has complex ideas, without 
particular names for them, would be in no better case 
than a bookseller, who had in his warehouse volumes, 
that lay there unbound, and without titleisi ; which he 
could therefore make known to others, only by showing 
the loose sheets, and communicate them only by tale. 
This man is hindered in his discourse for want of words 
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to communicate his complex ideas, which he is there* 
fore forced to make known by an enumeration of the 
simple ones that compose them ; and so is fain often to 
use twenty words, to express what another man signi- 
fies in one. 

§. 28. Thirdly, he that puts not constantly the same 
sign for the same idea, but uses the same words some-: 
times in one, and sometimes in another signification^ 
ought to pass in the schools and. conversation for asfaii: 
a man, as he does in the market and exchange, who sells 
several things under the same name. 

§. S9. Fourthly, he that applies the words, of any 
language to ideas different from those to which the com- 
mon use of th^at country applies them, however his own 
understanding may be filled with truth and light,. will 
not by such words be able to convey much of it to 
others, without defining his terms. For however the 
sounds are such as are familiarly known, and easily enter 
the ears of those who are accustomed to them ; yet 
standing for other ideas than those they usually are an- 
nexed to, and are wont to excite in the mind of the 
hearers, they cannot make known the thoughts of him 
who thus uses them. 

§.30. Fifthly, he that imagined to himself substances 
such as never have been, and filled his head with idea3 
which have not any correspondence with the real nature 
of things, to which yet he gives settled and defined 
names; may fill his discourse, and perhaps another 
man^s head, with the fantastical imaginations of his own 
brain, but will be very far from advancing thereby one 
jot in real and true knowledge. 

§.31. He that hath names without ideas, wants mean- 
ing in his words, and speaks only empty sounds. He 
that hath complex ideas without names for them, wants 
liberty and dispatch in his expressions, and is necesisi 
iatedto use periphrases. He that uses his words loosely 
&nd unsteadily will either be not minded.^, or not under- 
stood. He that applies his names to ideas different 
fi'om their common use, wants propriety in his language, 
and speaks gibberish. And he that hath the ideas of 
substances disagreeing with the real existence of things, 
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so far want$ the materials of true knowledge in his un- 
derstanding^ and bath instead thereof chimeras. 
H mmb^ ^' ^^' ^^ ^^^ notions concerning sub- 
ft^ces. stances, we are liable to all the former in- 

conveniencies; v, g. he that uses the word 
tarantula, without having any imagination or idea c^ 
what it stands for, pronounces a good word; tmt so long 
means nothing at all by it. S. He that in a new-di$- 
covered country shall see several sorts of animals and 
Tegetables, unknown to him before, may have as true 
ideas of them, as of a horse or stag: but can speak of ^ 
them only by a description, till he shall either take the 
names the natives call them by, or give them names 
himself. S. He that uses the word body sometimes for 
pure extension, and sometimes for extension and soli- 
dity together, will talk very fallaciously. 4. He that 
gives the name liorse to that idea, which common usage 
calls mule, talks improperly, and will not be under- 
Stood. 5. He that thinks the name centaur stands for 
some real being, imposes on himself, and mistakes 
Words for things. 

How m ^* •^'^* ^^ modes and relations generally 

iDod68 and we ar^ liable only to the four first of these 
relations. inconveniencies ; viz. 1. I may have in my 

memory the names of modes, as gratitude 
or charity, and yet not have any precise ideas annexed 
in mj^ thoughts to those names. 2. I may have ideas, 
and not know the names that belong to them ; v. g. I 
may have the idea of a man's drinking till his colour 
and humour be altered, till his tongue trips, and his 
eyes look red, and his feet fail him^ and yet not know, 
that it is to be called drunkenness, S. I may have the 
ideas of virtues or vices, and names also, but apply them 
amiss : v. g. when I apply the name frugality to that 
idea which others call and signify by this sound, covet- 
ousness. 4. I may use any of those names with incon- 
stancy. 5. But, in modes and relations, I cannot have 
. ideas disagreeing to the existence of things: for modes 
being complex ideas, made by the mind at pleasure j 
and relation being but by way of considering or con- 
paring two things together, and so also an idea of my 
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own making ittieie ideasi can scarce be fbtiiid to disagree 
with any thing existing^ since they are not in the mind 
as the copies of things regularly made by nature, nof 
as properties inseparably flov^ing from the internal con^ 
stitution or essence of any liubstance ; btrt as it Were pat- 
terns lodged in my memory, with names annexed to 
them, to denominate actions and relations by, as they 
come to exist. But the mistake is commonly in my 
giving a wrong name to my conceptions ; and so using 
Words in a different sense from other people, I am not 
understood, but am thonght to have wrong ideas of 
them, when I give wrong names to them. Only if 1 
put in my ideas of mixed modes or relation^ any incon*^ 
sistent ideas together, I fill my head also with chimeras ; 
since such ideas, if well examined, cannot so much as 
exist in the mind, much less any real being ever be de* 
nominated from them. 

§. 34. Since wit and fancy find easier 7, Figurative 
entertainment in the world, tlran dry truth tpee^ ^tso 
and real knowledge, figurative speeches and •^ *^*^^ ®^ 
allusion in language will hardly be admit- **°^»8«- 
tei as ah imperfection or abuse Of it. I confess in di&^ 
courses where we seek rather pleasure and delight than 
information and improvement, such ornaments as are 
borrowed from them can scarce pass for faults. But yet 
ff we would speak of things as they are, we must allow 
that all the art of rhetorick, besides order and clearness, 
all the artificial and figurative application of Words elo- 
quence hath invented, are for nothing else but to insi- 
nuate WrOng ideas, move the passions, and thereby mis- 
lead the iudgment,**'and So mdeed are perfect cheats : 
and therefore nowever laudable orallowable oriitory may 
render them in harangues and popular addresses, they 
are certainly, in all discourses that pretend to inform or 
instruct, wholly to be avoided ; and where truth and 
knowledge are concerned, cannot but be thought a great 
&ult, either of the language or person that makei^ Use of 
them. What, and how various they are. Will be super- 
fluous here to take notice j the books of rhetorick which 
abound in the world^ Will instruct those whO want to be 
informed ; only I cannot but observe how little the pre* 
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setv^ipn.andJmproyement of truth and knowledge is 
the care aad concern of mankind : since the art§ of fal- 
lacy are. endowed and preferred. It is evident how much 
men love to deceive and be deceived, since rhetorick, 
that powerful instrument of error and deceit, has its 
established professors^ is publickly taught, and ihas 
always been had in great reputation : and, I doubt not, 
but it: will be thought great boldness, if not brutality in 
me, to have said thus much against it. Eloquence, like 
the fair sex, has too prevailing beauties in it,, to suffer 
itself ever to be spoken against And it is in vain to 
find fault with those a^s pf deceiving, wherein men find 
pleasure to be deceived. 



CHAP. XI. 



C^ the Remedies qf the foregoing Imperfedions and Abused^ 

§. l.lHE natural and improved imper- 
'^r^^'^k- f^*^^^^ ^ languages we have seen abovQ at 
j,^^ ' large ; and speech being the great bond that 

holds, society together, and the common con- 
duit whereby the improvements of knowledge are con- 
veyed from one man, and one, generation to another ; it 
would well deserve our most serious thoughts. to con- 
sider what remedies are to be found for the ingonveni- 
encies above-mentioned. 

Are not easy. §* ^* ^ ^^ ^^^ ^^ ^^'"^ *^ think, that any 
one can pretend to attempt the perfect 
reforming the languages of the world, no not so much as 
of his own country, without rendering himself ridicu- 
lous. To require that men should use their « words con- 
stantly in the same sense, and for none but determined 
and unifonn ideas, would be to think that all men should 
have the same notions, and should talk of nothing :but 
.what they have clear and distinct ideas of; which is not 
to be expected by any one, who hath not vanity enough 
to imagine he can prevail with men to be very kiiowing 
pr very silent. And he must be very little skilled in the 
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world, who thinks that a voluble tongue shall acc<im- 
pany only a good understanding; or that men*s talking 
much or little should hold proportion only to their 
knowle<%e. 

§. 3. But though the market and ex- But yet ne- 
change must be left to their own ways oif cessary to - 
talking, and gossipings not be robbed of their P^^losophy. 
ancient privilege ; though the schools and men of argu- 
ment would perhaps take it amiss to have any thing 
offered to abate the length, or lessen the number, of their 
disputes: yet methinks those who pretend seriously to 
search after or maintain truth, should think themselves 
obliged to study how they might deliver themselves 
without pbscurity, doubtfulness, or equivocation, to 
which men's words are naturally liable, if care be not 
taken. 

^. 4. For he that shall well consider the Misuse of 
errors and obscurity, the mistakes and con- words the 
fusion, that are spread in the world by an &^* cause 
ill use of words, will find some reason to ^ ®'^">"- 
ctoubt whether language, as it has beea employed, has 
contributed more to the improvement or hindrance of 
knowledge amongst mankind. How many are there 
that, when they would think on things, fix their thoughts 
only on words, especially when they would apply their 
minds to moral matters? And who then can wonder, if 
the result of such contemplations and reasonings, about 
little more than sounds, whilst the ideas they annexed 
to them are very confused and very unsteady, or perhaps 
none at all ; who can wonder, I say, that such thoughts 
and reasonings end in nothing but obscurity and n^is- 
take, without any clear judgment and knowledge ? ^ 

§. 5. This inconvenience, in an ill use of oi,gtj„acv 
words, men suflFer ^n their own private me- 
ditations; but much more manifest are the disorders 
which follow from it, in conversatioti, discourse, and 
arguings with others, For language being the great 
conduit, whereby men convey their discoveries, reason- 
ings, and knowledge, from one to another; he that 
makes an ill use of it, though he does not corrupt the 
fountains of knowledge, which are in things tHemselvets; 
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yet h^ dde^, as much ^$ in hltn lies, hte^k (rt $top tbft 
pi)>e$, whereby it is distributed to the poblic use and 
advantage of mankind. He that uses words withocrt 
any clear and steady meaning, what does he but liead 
himself^ d,dd others into errors? And he that designedly 
does it^ ought to be looked on as an enemy to truth ana 
knowledge. And yet who can wonder, that all th* 
sciences and parts ot Icnowledge haV6 been sO ov^f- 
ipharged i^ith obscure and equivocal teftii^^ and tb^igni* 
jficant and doubtful expressions^ Capable to tnake tht 
ftJoirt attentive or quick-sighted vei*y little or not at all 
the more knowing or orthodoJt ; since stibtilty, in tho^e 
tvho make profession to teach or defend truth, hath 
pas^ So much for a virtue: a Virtue, indi^fed. Which 
consisting for the most part in nothing biit the fMla- 
cious and illusory use of obscure or deceitful tertfi^, is 
only 6t to make men mott conceited in their ignor atlce, 
and more obstinate in their errors. 

^ . §.6. Let us look into the bodk^ df iSoti- 

^ wrang. i^^^^y^y ^f ^^^y Jj|jjj. t^ef^ We Shall see, 

that the eflTect of obscure, mi^teady or equf- 
toeal term§, is nothing but noisfe and wran^itig ibotft 
sdtuftds, without ciottVincing 6r bettering a man^s under- 
fitandiftg, For if thfeideabe not agreed oil betwixt the 
iSp6akei* and hearer, for Whick the words stand, th^ ar- 
gumeiit IS tiot about thiiigs, but names. A^ loften is 
such a word, whose signification is not as^isrtained be- 
twixt them, comeii in use, their understandings have tto 
other obj6Ct wherein they agree, but barely the j^ound; 
the things that they think on at that time, as expressed 
by that word, beiiig quite ditffer^nt. ^ 

_ f *?• whether a bat be a bird or no, is 
J^^j^"** hot a qtiestiort; whether a bat be anitther 
thing than indeed it is, or have Other quali- 
ties than itideed it has, for that would be extremely ab- 
surd to doubt of: but the qiiettion is, 1. Either betWfe^n 
those that acknowledged themselves to Have but ithpfft- 
feet ideas of oUe Or both of thi^ sort of'thingi;, fbt Whtdi 
tliese names are supposed to stand ; aud then it is it real 
iiiqurry concerning the name of a bird or a bat, to iMkt 
their yet imperfect ideas of it more complete, by «Xi- 
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4[nining whether all the simple ideas, to which, eom«» 
bined together, they both give the name bird, be all t6 
be found in a bat; but this is a question onlyofiit* 
quirers (not disputers) who neither affirm, nor deny, 
but examine. Or, S. It is a question between disput- 
ants, whereof the one affirms, and the other denies, 
that a bat is a bird. And then the question is barely 
about the signification of one or both these words ; ii^ 
that they not having both the same complex ideas, ta 
which they give thefse two names, one holds, and the 
other denies, that these two names may be affirmed one 
of another. Were they agreed in the signification of 
these two names, it were impossible they should dispute 
about them ; for they would presently and clearly see 
{were that adjusted between them) whether all the sim- 
ple ideas, of the more general name bird, were found 
in the complex ideas of a bat, or no; and so there could 
be no doubt whether a bat were a bird or no. And 
here I desire it may be considered, and carefully exa- 
mined, whether the greatest part of the disputes in the 
world are not merely verbal, and about the signification 
4>f words; and whether if the terms they are made in 
were defined, and reduced in their signification (as they 
must be where they signify any thing) to determined 
collections of the simple ideas they do or should' stand 
^ for, those disputes would not end of themselves, and' 
immediately vanish. I leave it then to be considered, 
what the learning of disputation is, and how well they 
are employed for the advantage of themselves or others, 
whose business is only the vain ostentation of sounds ;■ 
L e^ those who spend their lives in disputes and contro^ 
i^ersies. AVhen I shall see any of those combatants strip 
all his terms of ambiguity and obscurity (which every 
one may do in the worcU he uses himself) I shall think, 
bim a champion for knowledge, truth and peace, and < 
t^ot the slave of vain-glory, ambition, or a party. 

§. 8. To remedy the ddects of speech befone-men-, 
tioned to some degree, and to prevent the inconvenien-' 
oies that follow from them, I imagine the observation., 
of these following rules may be c^ use, till somebody, 
li^tter able shall judge it worth }m while to think more 

VOL. 11^ T 
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lo^^rely <)n this matter^ ^oi oblige the world with hii 
tboughta on it. 

I. Remedy First, a msn shaU. ti^ care to use bo 
tense no word witfaout a signiiication, no name witb^ 
word with- out an idea foe which he makes it stand, 
ontanidea, jj^j^ ^.^j^ ^.,| ^^^^ ^^^ altogether needl(8S», 

to any one who shall take the pains to recollect hoviF 
•ilen he has met with such words, as instinct, sjib*« 
pathy and antipathy, &c. in the discourse of others, sd 
made use of, as he might easily conclude that those that 
used them haid no. ideas in their minds to which they 
applied them ; but spoke them only as sounds, which* 
usually served instead x>f reasons on the like occasions. 
Not but that these words, and the like, have very proper 
significations in which they may be used; but ther9 
leingno ni^ural connexion between any words and any 
ideas, these, and any other, may be learned by rote^ and 
pronounced or writ by men, who have no ideas in Aetp 
minds, to which they have annexed them, and for whiclv 
they make them stand ; which is necessary they should, 
if men would speak intelligibly even to themsdves alone, 
i To have ^* ^' Secondly, it is not enough a man? 
diatinctideas ^^^ ^^ words as signs of some. ideas: those 
Annexed to he annexes them to, if they be simple, musl^ 
them in \^ q\q^ ^nd distinct ; if complex, n>ust be^ 
^^^®- determinate, i. e. the precise collection of 
ilimple ideas settled in the mind, vt^ith that sound an«» 
nexed to it, as the. sign of that precise determined col- 
lection, and no other. This is very necessary in namea> 
Qf modes, and especially moral words ; which having no 
settled objects in nature, from violence their ideas are* 
taken, as from their original, are apt to be very con* 
fused. Justice is a w^rd in. every man's mouth, but^ 
most commonly with a very undetermined loose signifi* 
cation : which will always be so, unless a man has in bis^ 
mind a distinct comprehension of the component parts>^ 
that complex ideaqonsistsof : and if it be decompound* 
ed, must be able to resolve it still on, till he at last corner* 
to the simple ideas that make it up : and unless this be^ 
done, a man makes an ill u§e of the word, let it bejiis-^ 
tice^ for example^ ot «Hay other. I. do ^ not say, a man^ 
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Heed ^mA t<^ reeollcct AM make this analysis at large, ' 
every time Ifee wiord jtisttce comes m his way : but this 
aft I*di6t i« necfessiary, that he have so examined the sigpi- 
ficati^H of thdt name, and sirttled the idea of all its parts 
in bis mind, that he can do it when he pleases. If one, 
vrho ftiidces his con^ptex idea of justice to b6 such a 
tr«i«li6en» of the person or goods of another, as is ac- 
cording to law, hath not a clear and distinct idea what 
law is, which makes a part of his complex idea of jus- 
tice ; it i^ pfeim his Mea of justice itself will be confused 
aifid iiriperfecl. This exactness will, perhaps, be judged 
vtfery troubifesome ; and therefore most men will think 
they nftay be excused from settling the complex ideas of . 
mixed modes so precisely in their minds. But yet I 
jnniist say, fill this be done, it must not be wondered 
that they teave a great deal of obscurity and confusion in 
their oitu' ftiinds, and a great deal of wrangling in their 
dieoourse with others. 

§4 W.s In t^ Bame» of substances, for a And distinct 
right ttse of thetn, s^ortiething more is re- and confor- 
qiiir^ than barely determined ideas. In »na^lein 
these the names mifist also be conformable ■'*"***'*^'* 
to things as they exist: hdt of this I shalt have occa- 
Slow to spesik ftiore at large by anrf by. This ejcactne^s . 
is ab^ltttely necessary in iilquiries after philosophical 
knowledge, and in controversies about truth. And 
tboftgh it would be w^U <oo, if it e^Ctended itself to 
comnhoh conversation, and the ordinary affairs of life ; 
y^t I think that is scared to be expected. Vulgar no- 
tioM suit vulgar discoui'ses ; and both, though confused 
enough^ yet serve pretty well the market and the wak6. 
Merchants and lovers, cooks and taylors, have words 
wherewithal to dispatch their ordinary affeirs ; and so^ 
I think, might philosophers and disputants too, if they 
bad a mind to understand, and to be clearly understood. 

§.11. Thirdly, it is not enough that men ^ p^^ ^^ 
have ideas, determined ideas, for which they ' '^^" ^' 
make these signs stand ; but they must also tak^ care to 
apply their words as near as may be, tb such ideas as 
oommon use has annexed them to. For words, espe- 
cially of languages already framed, being no man's pri*' 
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Ta^e possession, but jthe common measure of commerce 
and communication, it is not for any one^ at pleasure, 
to change the stamp they are current in, nor alter the 
ideas they are affixed to; or at least, when there is a ne- 
cessity to do so, he is bound to give notice of it. Men'» 
intentions in speaking are, or at least should be, to be 
understood ; which cannot be without frequent expla* 
nations, demands, and other the like incommodious iiw 
terruptions, where men do not follow common use* 
Propriety of speech is that which gives our thoughts 
entrance into other men's minds with the greatest ease 
and advantage \ and therefore deserves some part of oiir 
care and study, especially in the names of moral words;. 
The proper signification and use of terms is best to be 
learned from those, who in their writings and discourses 
appear to have had the clearest notions, and applied to 
them their terms with the exactest choice and fitness. 
This way of using a man's words, according to the pro- v 
priety of the language, though it have not always the 
good fortune to be understood; yet most commonl/ 
leaves the blame of it on him, who is %o unskilful ia 
the language he speaks, as not to understand it^ when 
made use of as it ought to be. 

§. 12. Fourthly, but because commoQ 
^•'^®°J?^? use has not so visibly annexed any sigoi- 
^^^g^^"^ fication to words, as to make men know 
always certainly what they precisely stand 
for; and because men, in the improvement of their 
knowledge, come to have ideas different from the vul-> 
gar and ordinary received ones, for which they must 
either make new words (which men seldom venture to 
do, for fear of beii^g thought guilty of affectation ^or 
novelty) or else must use old ones, in a new significa* 
tion : therefore after the observation of the foregoing 
rules, it is sometimes necessary, for the ascertaining the . 
signification of words, to declare their meaning ; where 
either common use has left it uncertain and loose (as 
it has in most names of vpry complex ideas) or where 
the term, being very material in the discourse, and that 
upon which it chiefly turns, is liable to any doubtfulneal 
or mistake* 
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f . 15. As the ideas men's words stand * j ^i^ ^ 
for, are of different sorts ; so the way of th^^e ways, 
making known the ideas they stand for, 
when there is occasion, is also different. For though 
defining be thought the proper way to make known the 
proper signification of words ; yet there are some words 
that will not be defined, as there are others, whose pre- 
cise meaning cannot be made known but by definition ; 
iknd perhaps a third, which partake somewhat of both 
the other, as we shafll see in the names of simple ideas^ 
ttiodes, and substances* 

§•14. First, when a man makes use of j. ingjmpU 
the name of any simple idea, which he per- ideas by sy- 
xieives is not understood, or is in danger to nonymous 
be mistaken, he is obliged by the laws of *?^™?* *' 
ingenuity, and the end of speech, tp declare " '^*°*^* 
bis meaning, and make known what idea he makes it 
5tand for. This, as has been shown, cannot be done 
hy definition ; and therefore, when a synonymous word 
&ils to do it, there is but one of these ways left. First, 
^metimes the naming the subject, wherein that simple 
idea is to be found, will make its name to be understood 
hy those who are acquainted with that subject, and 
know it by that name. So to make a countrjonan 
understand what ^ feuillemorte** colour signifies, it may 
suffice to tell him, it is the colour of withered leaves 
felling in autumn. Secondly, but the only sure way of 
Inaking known the signification of the name of any sim* 
pie idea is by presenting to his senses that subject, which 
may produce it in his mind, and make him actually have 
tilie idea that word stands for. 

§. 15. Secondly, mixed modes, especially 2, In mixed 
those belonging to morality, being most of modes, by 
them such combinations of ideas, as the ^^»^®n- 
mind puts together of its pwn choice, and whereof there^ 
are not always standing pattertis to be found existing ; 
the signification of their names cannot be made known, 
as those of simple ideas, by any showing ; but, in re- 
compence thereof, may be perfectly and exactly defined. 
For they being combinations of several ideas, that thet 
mind of man has arbitrarily put together, without re- 
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ference to amy vchetypes^ men 9>ay, if they j^lea^e, ex- 
actly know the idea^ tha^ go to ejtcb cowfpsitic^t awi 
so both use these words in ^ certaio ^d undpubtad 
signification, and perfectly declare^ wbe^ tbpre is oc-. 
casion, what they stand for. Tbis^ if well con^deredi^ 
lyould lay great blame on tho^e, who make not thieir 
discourses about ^pral tbings very clear and distiact. 
For since the precise signification of the names of mi:^ea^ 
ipodes, or, which is all one, the ro^ essence of eacli 
species is to be known, they beiqig not of nature's but 
ihan*s making, it is a great negligejice and perverse^ie;s5. 
to discourse of moral things witn nnc^t^intj au4 ob- 
scurity ; which is niore pardonably i^ (reatins ^^ 9^ttj^ 
T^ substances, where doi^btful terms are hardly to 
be avoided, for a quite co^tra^•y roi^on, fts we sb^ 
see by and by. 

i. 16. Upon this gro»;in<? it is,«tbat I am 

^ StSi?^^ ^^*^ ^^ ^^^^' ^^** niojality ip cap^le oif 
Soi«rtwtiw. <*.^Wonstration, as well as matbemj^i?ks: 
sii^ce the precise real essence of the tubings 
moral words stand for may be perfectly Jcnown j amJ so 
the congrujty c^nd incongruity p/tl^e things tl\^maelvp? 
be certainly discovered } in which consists perfect kopw"? 
ledge. Nor let any one object, that the nam^s of s^|;)'<' 
stances are often to be made use of in morality, ^ w^, 
as those of modes, from which will arise gbpct^rity. For 
as to substances, when concerned in moral di^ipours^^^r 
their divers natures are not so much inquired into, as 
supposed; V. g. when we say that man is su^^jept to law, 
we m^^ui nothing by man, but a corporeal r^tioftal crea-? 
ture : what the real essence or other quj^Uties of thai^ 
creature are, in this case, is ao way considered. Apd 
therefore whether a child or changejipg be a «n?^n ip a 
physical sense, may amongst the naturalists be as dis-' 
putable as it will, it concerns npt at aU the moral mau^ 
as I may call him, which is this immoveable uncb^nger 
able idea, a corporeal rational being. For were there a 
monkey, or any other creature to be found, that has the 
use of reason to such a degree as to be able to understand 
general signs, and to deduce consequences about general 
ideas, he would no doubt be subject to law, and in that 
sense be a man, how much soever he diflfefed in shape 
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fmtti dtfef«*8 t)f thait liifafwe. The^ liatnes of Siibstances, if 
t^y be Used m thefti its they sfwmid, c&ft Ao ntore di*-' 
Uxfh Itiorai thai) they do niatheffiati6*l discourses : where, 
if the itta*heta«tticiatt i^>eaffcs of a cube or globe of gold,* 
i» any other body, he has his cleat* settled idea whicA 
varies not, thoBgh it tnay by mistake be applied to a 
partlcuktr body to tthieh it belongs not. 

f# 17. This I h^ve here ittenttoned by the Definition^ 
by, to show of tvhat Conse^jueftce it is for catimake 
itecn, itti theit names (^ triixed rftodes, and "^^^ <*^ 
<50ftSeqt»eiilly iti all their moral discburses, ^'*'^®®*^ ^^• 
tb defWie their words whett there is octeasion; sine* 
thereby moral knowledge miy be brbii^t to so great 
deArtiesB and certainty. And it ihusf be great want of* 
i^^e»uity (to say np worse of it) tb refuse to do it : «inc* 
a definition is the only way Whereby the precise meianing 
•f mor^ words can be known 5 and yet a way whereby 
•heir meaning may be knoWn certainly^ arid without 
leatdng any room for Any contest about it. And there- 
foi'e the negligence or |)erVersenes8 bf ihankind cannot 
toe excused, if their dfecoufses in morality be not much 
^ore clear than those in natural philoisophy : isince they 
Are t^Dimt ideas in the luind, M^hich are none of theni 
fttbe dr disproportionate : they having ttb external be- 
ihgs for the archetypes which they are referred to, and 
rmx^t correspond with. It is fat* easier for men to frame 
ift their Th\i\6^ aii idea which shall be the standard to 
which they will give the nartie justice, with which pat- 
tern so made^ all actions that agree shall pass titlder that 
denomination ; than, having Seen Arisiides, to frame aitt 
Idea that shall in all things be exactly like him ; who ill 
us he is, let men make what idea they please of him. 
For the one, they need but know the cbril bi nation oi^ 
idea# that are put together iri their own mihds ; for tb^ 
Othei*, they must inquire into thef whole nature, and 
abstruse hidden constitution, and various <)ualities bf d 
Ihing existing without them. 

§. 18. Another reason that makes the * . ,4^ 
defining of mixed modes so necessary, espe- ^^y J^^y^ 
cially of moral words, is What I mentioned 
M little before^ viz. that it is the only way whereby th4 
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ngnification of the most of them can be known with 
certainty. For the ideas they stand for, being for the* 
most part such wliose component parts no where exist 
together, but scattered ^d mingled with others, it iS{ 
the mind alone that collects them, and gives them the 
union of one idea: and it is only by words, enumerating^ 
the several simple ideas which the mind has united, that* 
we can make known to others what their names stand 
for ; the assistance of the senses in this case not helping 
us, by the proposal of sensible objects, to show the ideas* 
which Our names of this kind stand for, as it does oftea^ 
in the names of sensible simple ideasi and also to some 
degree in those of substances. 

d. In tab- §-19. Thirdly, for the explaining the. 

s]tance», by signification of the names of substances, as 
showingand they Stand for the ideas we have of their dis* 
^^^^* tinct speciesy both the fore-mentioned ways^ 
vi^. of showing and defining, are requisite in many cases 
to be made use of. For there being ordinarily in each, 
sort some leading qualities, to which we suppose the 
Other ideas, which make up our c*omplex idea of that 
spiecies, annexed ; we forwardly give the specific name- 
to that thing, wherein that cbaracteristical mark isi 
found, which we take to be the most distinguishing idea* 
of that species. These leading or characteristical (as I 
may call them) ideas, in the sorts of animals and vege- ^ 
tables, are (as has been before remarked, ch. vi. §• 29* 
«nd ch. ix. §. 15.) mostly figure, and in inanimate bo^ 
dies, colour, and in some both together. JJow, n 
Ideas of the §' ^®* These leading sensible qualities 
leading qua^ are thosc which make the chief ingredients 
litiesof subr of our specific ideas, and consequently the 
stances are xnost observable and invariable part in the 
showfnff. ^ definitions of our specific names, as attri-r 
buted to ^prts of substances coming under, 
our knowledge. For though the sound man, in its own 
nature, be as apt to signify a complex idea made up o| 
animality and rationality, united in "the same subject, 
as to signify any other combination ; yet used as a mar^ 
to stand for a sort of creatures we count of oiir own kind» 
perhaps^ th^ outward shape is as necessary to be t^di^^ 
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into our complex idea, signified by the word man, a# 
any other we find in it: and therefore why PlatoV 
^ animal implume bipes latis unguibus" should not l}e 
a good definition of the name man, standing for that 
Bort of creatures, will not be easy to show ; for it is the 
i^ape, as the leading quality, that seems more to de« 
tarmine that species, than, a faculty of rctiasoning, which 
appears not at first, and in some never. And if this be 
not allowed to be so, I do not know how they can be 
excused from murder, who kill monstrous births, (asr 
We call them) because of an unordinary shape, without 
knowing whether they have a rational soul or no ; which 
can be no more discerned in a well-formed ths^n ill* 
(Shaped infant, as soon as born. And who is it has in«r 
formed us, that a rational soul can inhabit no tenement, 
unless it has just such a sort of frontispiece ; or can joiii 
itself to, and inform no sort of body but one that is Just 
of such an outward structure ? 

§.21. Now these leading qualities are best made 
known by showing, and can hardly be made known 
i^therwise. For the shape of an horse, or cassuary, will 
be but rudely and imperfectly imprinted on the mind 
by words ; the sight of the animals doth it a thousand 
times better : and the idea of the particular colour of 
gold is not to be got by any description of it, but only" 
by the frequent exercise of the eyes about it, as is 
evident in those who are used to this metal, who will 
frequently distinguish true from counterfeit, pure from 
adulterate, by the sight ; where others (who have as 
good eyes, but yet by use have not got the precise nice 
idea of that peculiar yellow) shall not perceive any dif« 
ference. The like may be said of those other simple 
ideas, peculiar in their kind to any substance; for which 
precise ideas there are no peculiar names. Thd particu^ 
|ar ringing sound there is in gold, distinct from the 
sound of other bodies, has no particular name annexed 
to it, no more than the particular yellow that belongs 
to that metal. 

§. 22. But because many of the simple The ideas of 
ideas that make up our specific ideas^ of their power* 
substances, are powers which lie not ob- fe^>*>yd«fi*» 
vious to our senses in the things as they ""*^°* 
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crdioariljT appear \ thetefore iti tbe siginfioiition of Mir 
names of substances^ some part of the sigBiiicttioii wiU 
be better made koowa by enmnetatiog tbose srmpie 
ideas^ than by showing tbe substeiMe itselt For he . 
that to the yellow shiniog colour of gold got by sight, . 
[^balls from my enumerating then>, have the jAem of 
great doctiUty, fusibility^ fixedness, and sokibtltty ina^.. 
regia, will have a perfecter idea of gold, than he caa 
bave by seeing a piece of gold, and tliereby impvintiiig 
in his mind only its obvious, qualities. But if the fetr 
mal constitution of this ^ntng, heavy^ ductile tbing^ 
(from when^ all these its properties flow) lay open to 
our senses, as the formal constitution, or essence of a 
triangle does, the signification of the word goM mij^ 
us easily be ascertained as that of triangle. 
4. reflection §• 33. Hence we may take notice how 
onthekDow- much the foundation of all our knowledge 
Icdgeofspi- of corporeal things lies in our senses. For. 
"^' how.spiritsi separate from bodies (whose 

knowledge and ideas of these things are certainly nmcfa. 
more perfect than ours) know them, we have no notion^ 
no idea at aU. The whole extent of our knowledge •r 
imagination reaches not beyond our own ideas linntedl 
to our ways of perception. Though yet it be not to ba 
doubted that spirits of a higher rank than tliose immersed 
in fleshj may have as clear ideals of the radic^ constittH 
lion of substances, as we have of a trian^e^ and so per<» 
ceive how all their properties and operations flow frona 
thence : but the manner how they come by that kiiow«« 
ledge exceeds our conceptions. 

4. Ideas also of §' ^** ^"^ though definitions will serve 
•ubstatices to explain the names of substances as they^ 
must be con^ stand for our ideas ; yet they leave them not 
formable to without great imperfection as they stand for 
t mgs. things. For our names of substances bein)5 

not put barely for our ideas, but being made use of uLti-' 
mately to represent things, and so are put in their 
place ; their signification must agree with the truth of 
things as well as with men's ideas. And therefore in 
substances we are not always to rest in the ordinary 
complex idea, commonly received as the significaticn^ 
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of ths^t wo»d> but mu$|; go ^ little fisurther^ and imoir^^ 
into the nature aa(J properties of the things themselvjeSj 
aqd thereby perfect, as much as we can, our ideas oi 
their distinct species ; pr else learn them front such as 
are used to that sort of thing?, and are experienced iii 
then?. For since it is intended their naqaes should stand 
for such collections of simple ideas as do really exist m, 
things themselves, as well as for the complex idea iir 
Other men's minds, which in their ordinary acceptatioa 
^hey stand for : therefore to define their names right, 
natural history is to be iuquired into^ and their proper- 
ties are, with care and examination, to be found out^ 
For it is not enough, for the avoiding inconvenienciear 
iu diacourse aud arguings about natural bodies and subt 
stantial things, tp have learned from the propriety of 
the language, the common but confused, or very imr 
perfect idea, to which each word is applied, and to 
l^eep them to that idea in our use of them : but we must, 
by acquainting ourselves with the history of that sort of 
^ings, rectify and settle pur complex idea belonging to 
^ach sp^ific n^me ; and iu discourse with others, (if 
ye 0nd them mistake us) we ought to tell what th^ 
(Qoniplex idea is, that we make such a name stand £or« 
Xhis i« the more necessary tp be done by all those whq 
search after knowledge aijd philosophicaj verity, in that 
qliildren, beiug taught words whilst they have but im-» 
perfiect potions of thmgs, apply thena at random, and 
vijthout much thinking, and seldom frame determine4 
ideas to be signified by them. Which custom (it being 
easy, and sierviug well enough for. the ordinary afiairs of 
life and conversation) they are apt to continue when 
they are n^en : aqd so begin at the wrong end, learning 
ivprds first and perfectly, but make the notions tp 
which they apply those words afterwards 'very overtly^ 
3y this means it comes to pass, that men speaking th^ 
proper language of their country, i. e, according to 
grammar rules of that language, do yet speak very imr 
properly of things themselves; and, by their arguing 
pne with another, make but small progress in the dis* 
cpveries of useful truths, and the knowledge of things^^ 
as they are to be found in themselves^^ and npt in ou^ 
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imaginations; and it matters not much, for the im* 
provement of our knowledge, how they are called. 
Not easy to §• 25. It were therefore to be wished, 
be made 80* that men, versed in physical inquiries, and 
acquainted with the several sorts of natural 
bodies, would set down those simple ideas, wherein they 
observe the individuals of each sort constantly to agree. 
This would remedy a great deal of that confusion which 
comes from several persons applying the same name to 
a collection of a smaller or greater number of sensible 
qualities, proportionably as they have been more or 
less acquainted with, or accurate in examining the qua- 
lities of any sort of things which come under one deno* 
mination. But a dictionary of this sort containing, as 
it were, a natural history, requires too many hands, as 
Well as too much time, cost, pains, and sagacity, ever 
to be hoped for; and till that be done, we must content 
ourselves with such definitions of the names of substanceit 
iis explain the sense men use them in. And it would be 
>ell, where there is occasion, if they would afford us so 
much. This yet is not usually done ; but men talk to' 
one another, and dispute in words, whose meaning is^ 
not agreed between them, out of a mistake, that th€^ 
irignifications of common words are certainly established, 
and the precise ideas they stand for perfectly known ; 
ftnd that it is a shame to be ignorant of them. Both 
which suppositions are false : no names of complex ideas 
having so settled determined significations, that they 
are constantly used for the same precise ideas. Nor is 
It a shame for a man not to have a certain knowledge of 
txiy thing, but by the necessary ways of attaining it j 
and so it is no discredit not to know what precise idea 
any sound stands for in another man's mind, without he 
declare it to me by some other way than barely using 
that sound ; there being no other way, without such 
a declaration, certainly to know it. Indeed the necessity* 
bf communication by language brings men to anagree-* 
ment in the signification of common words, within some^ 
tolerable latitude, that may iserve for ordinary conver- 
kstion : and so a man cannot be supposed wholly igno- 
rant of the ideas which are annexed to words by com- 
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mon use, in a language familiar to him* But commoit « 
use, being but a very uncertain rule^ which reduce* 
itself at last to the ideas of particular men, proves oftea 
but a very variable standard. But though such a dic^ 
tionary, as I have above-mentioned, will require too 
much time, cost, and pains, to be hoped for iu this agej 
yet methinks it is not unreasonable to propose, that 
words standing for things, which are known and distin- 
guished by their outward shapes, should be expressed by 
little draughts and prints made of them« A vocabulary- 
made after this fashion would perhaps, with more eas€^ 
and in less time, teach the true signification of many 
terms, especially in languages of remote countries or 
ages, and settle truer ideas in men's minds of several 
things, whereof we read the names in ancient authors, 
than all the large and laborious comments of learned 
criticks. Naturalists, that treat of plants and animals, 
have found the benefit of this way : and he that has had 
-occasion to consult them, will have reason to confess, 
that he has a clearer idea of apium or ibex, from a little 

})rint of that herb or beast, than he could have from a 
ong definition -of the names of either of them« And 
so no doubt he would have of strigil and sistrum, if in* 
stead of curry-comb and cymbal, which are the Eng- 
lish names dictionaries render them by, he could see 
stamped in the margin small pictures of these instru^ 
ments, as they were in use amongst the ancients. ** Toga, 
tunica, pallium/' are words easily translated by gown, 
coat, and cloak : but we have thereby no more true 
ideas of the fashion of those habits amongst the Romans, 
than we have of the faces of the taylors who made them. 
Such things as these, which the eye distinguishes by 
their shapes, would be best let into the mind by draughts 
made of them, and more determine the signification of 
such words than any other words set for them, or made 
use of to define them. ' But this only by the by. 

§. 26. Fifthly, if men will not be at the 5. By con* 
pain^ to declare the meaning of their words, stancy io 
and definitions of their terms are not to be *^^*J^^^ 
had ; yet this Is the least that can be ex- ^ ^ 
pected, that in all discourses, wherein one man pretend; 
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tb mAmit or conTince another, he shooH n^e the Same' 
word constantly m the same sense : if this were done 
(#hich nobody can refuse without great disingemiity) 
many of the books extant might b^ spared j many of thei 
cbntroversies in dispute would be at an end ; several of 
tbose great volumes, swoln with ambiguous words, now 
used in one sense, and by and by in another, would 
shrink into a very narrow compass ; and many of the 
philosophers (to mention no oth^r) as well as poets 
works, migliC be contained in a nntshell. 
When the §• ^7- B^t after all, the provision of 
Tariation is words is SO scanty in respect of that infinite 
*?^L?^ variety of thoughts, that men, wantmg 
plaiMd. terms to suit their precise notions, will, not- 
withstanding their utmost caution, be forced often to 
use the same word in somewhat different senses. Aftd 
though in the continuation of a discourse, or the pur- 
suit of an argument, there can be hardly room to digress 
into a particular definition, as often as a man varies the 
signification of any term 3 yet the impoft of the dis- 
course will, for the most part, if there be no designed 
fallacy, sufficiently lead candid and int&Uigent readers 
into the true meaning of it : but where there is nOt suf- 
ficient to guide the reader, there it concerns the writer 
to explain his meaning, and show in what sense he thet^ 
UBes that term. 



BOOK IV. 
CHAP. L 

Of KfKKcMge in General. 

Our know- §. 1. SlNCE the mind, in all its thoughts 
ledge c<m- and reasonings, hath no other immediate ob-. 
o«r ideas!' J^^* ^^^ ^^^ ^^'^ ideas, which it alone does or 
can contemplate; it is evident, that our 
knowledge is only conversant about them. 
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§« 9. Knowledge then seems to me to be KoowU^g^* 
nothing but the perception of the connexioB " ^^ 9^* 
and agreement, or disagreement and repugn Sie agree- * 
nancy, of any of our ideas. In this alone ment ordis* 
it consists. Where this perception is, there a^emerft 
is knowledge; and where it is not, thei^, ^^^»<*«*«^ 
though we may fency, guess, or believe, yet we always 
come short of knowledge. For when we know* that 
white is not black, what do we else but perceive that' 
these two ideas do not agree ? When we possess our^' 
selves with the utmost security of the demonstratioii,' 
that the three angles of a triangle are equal to two right 
cmes, what do we more but perceive, that equality to' 
two right ones does necessarily agree tOy and is insepa» 
rable from the three angles of a triangle *? 



• ♦ The pladng of certainty, as Mr. Locke does, in the perception of ^ 
the agreement or disagreement of our ideas, the bishop of Worcester sus- 
pects may be of dangerous consequence to that article of faith which he 
has endeavoured to defend j to which Mr. Loc^e answers, f si"ce your 
lordship hath not, as I remember, shown, or gone about to show, how 
this proposition, viz. that certainty consists in the perception of the agree- 
ment or disagreement of two ideas, is opposite or inconsistent with that 
article of faith which your lordship has endeavoured to defend ; it is 
plain, it is but your lordship*s fear, that it may be of dangerous conse- 
quence to it, which, as I humbly conceive, is no proof that it is any way 
inconsistent with that article. 

Nobody, I think, can blame your lordship, or any one else, for being 
concerned for any article of the christian faith ; but if that concern (as it 
may, and as we know it has done) makes any one apprehend danger, 
where no danger is, are we, therefore, to give up and condemn any pro- 
position, because anyone, though of the first rank and magnitude, fears 
it may be of dangerous consequence to any truth of religion, without 
showing that it is so ? If such fears be the measures whereby to judge of 
truth and falsehood, the affirming that there are antipodes would be still 
a heresy ; and the doctrine of the motron of the earth must be rejected, as 
overthrowing the truth ofthe scripture; forof that dangerous consequence ' 
it has been apprehended to be, by many learned and pious divines, out 
of their great concern for religion. And yet, notwithstanding those great 
apprehensions of what dangerous consequence it might be, it is now uni- 
versally received by learned men, as an undoubted truth; and writ for by ,' 
soilie, whose belief of the scripture is not at all questioned j and particu<« 
larly, very lately, by a divine of the church of England, with great * 
st^ength of reason, in his wonderfully ingenious New Theory of the^th» 

t Iq bat 2d Itttortatbe^ bishop of WorcostMV * 
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•Riw airee. ' ^* ^* ^**^ *^ understand i little ftiore diak 
meiitC^ tinctly wherein thi> ^reemenk or disagree* 
fold. ment consists, I think we may redade it aU 

to these four sorts : 
1. Identity, or diversity. 
'It. Relation. 

; S. Co-existence, or necessary connexion. 
^ 4. Real existence. 

iiOfideiH §• *• ^*^*^> ^ *^ ^^^ fi*^' ^^* ^f agree* 
tityordivero ment or disagreement, viz. identity or di^ 
•ity« versity. It is the first act of the mind, whea 

it has any sentiments or ideas at ail, to per* 
ceive its ideas ; and so far as it perceives them, to kno^ 
oach what it is, and thereby also to perceive their di£> 
ference, and that one is not another. This is so abso^ 

Tbe reason your lordsbip gives of your fears, that it may be of sack 
dangerous consequence to that article of faith which yonr lonlship endeo* 
TOUTS to defend, though it occur in more places than one, is only this, . 
viz. That 41 is made use of by ill men to do mischief, i. e. to oppose that 
article of ^ith which your lordship hath endeavoured to defend. But, 
my lord, if it .be a reason to lay by any thing as bad, because it is, or 
may be used to an ill purpose, I know not what will be innocent enougl^ 
to be kept Arms, which were made for our defence, are sometimes 
UOade use c^to do mischief; and yet they are not thought of dangerous 
consequence for all that. Nobody lays by his sword and pistds^ or 
thinks them of such dangerous consequence as to be neglected, or thrown 
away, because robbers, and the worst of men, sometimes make use of 
them, to take away honest men's lives or goods. And the reason is, be- 
cause they were designed, and will serve to preserve them. And who 
knows but this may be the present case ? If your lordship thinks, that 
placing of certainty in the perception of the agreement or disagreeipent 
of ideas be to be rejected as false, because you appr^nd it may be of 
dangerous consequence to that article of faith : on ttR other side, per- 
haps others, with me, may think it a defence against error, and so (gji 
being of good use) to be received and adhered to. 

I would not, my lord, be hereby thought to set up my own, or any 
one's judgment against your lordship's. But I have said this only t0 
•how, whilst theargument lies for or against the truth of any proposition^ 
barely in an imagination that it may be of consequence to the supporting 
or overthrowing of any remote troth; it will be impossible, that way, to 
determine of the truth or falsehood of that proposition. For imag^natioA 
win be set up against imagination^ and the stronger probably will be 
against your lordship s the strongest imaginations being usually in the 
weakest heads. The only way, in this case, to put it past doubt, , is te 
show the inconsistency of the two propositions; and then it will be seenw 
diat one overtl^ws the other ; the tru^ the Isdse < 
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lutely necessary, that without it-there could be no know* 
ledge, no reasoning, no imagination, nodistinctthoughts, 
at alU By this the mind clearly and infallibly perceives 
each idea to agree with itself, and to be what it is ; and 
.all distinct ideas to disagree, i. e. the one not to be the 
other : and this it does without pains, labour, or de- 
duction; but at first view, by its natural power of per- 
ception and distinction. And though men of art have 
reduced this into those general rules, " what is, is ;" and 
" it is impossible for the same thing to be and not to 
be ;'* for ready application in all cases, wherein there 
-may be occasion to reflect on it : yet it is certain, that 
the first exercise of tWs faculty is about particular ideas. 
A man infallibly knows, as soon as ever he has them in 
his mind, that the ideas he calls white and round, are 

, Your lordship says, indeed* tbis is a new method of certainty. I wifl 
not say so mysdf, for fear of deserving a second reproof from your lord- 
ship, fbr being too forward to assume to myself the honour of being a^ 
original. Bat this, I think, gives me occasion, and wiU excuse me froth 
being thought impertinent, if I ask your lord^ip whether there t)e any 
other, or older method of certainty ? and what it is ? For if there be ii6 
other, nor dder than this, either this was always the method of certainty, 
and so mine is no new one 5 or else the world is obliged to me for thil 
new one, after baring been so long in the want of so necessary a thing as 
a method of certainty. If there l)e an older, I am sure your lordship can- 
not but know it ; your condemning mine as new, as well as your thorough 
. insight into at)tiquity, cannot but satisfy every body that yon do. And 
themore to set the world right in a thing of that great concernment, and 
to overthrow mine, and thereby prevent the dangerous boriseqdence 
. there is in my having unreasonably started it, will not» I humbly con- 
ceive, misbecome your lordship's care of that article you haVe endea^ 
voured to defend, nor the good-will you bear to truth in general. ¥dt I 
-will be answerable for myself, that I shall ; and I think I may be for all 
others, that they all will give off the placing of certainty in the percep- 
tion of the agreement or disagreement of ideas, if your lordship will be 
jrieased to show, that it lies in any thing else. 

fiut truly, not to ascribe to myself aninvention of what hastbe^h* as did 
as knowledge is in the woHd, 1 must own I am not guilty of what yout 
lordship is pleased to call starting new methods of certainty. Ktiowledgel 
«ver siiioeithere has been any in the world, has consisted in one particular 
: action in the rpiod ; and so, I conceive, will continue to do to the end of 
it. And to start new methods of knowledge, or certainty, (for they are 
to me the same thing) i, er. to^d out and propose new methods of attaifli 
ing knowledge, either with more ease and quickness, or in things yet 
unknown, is winA 1 think nobody could blame: but this h not that 
which your lordditp hcra. meacis, by new methods of cert9inty. Your 
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tiie v^ry id^ab they are, and th4t they areirot otiofer idtd^ 
which he t>all8 red or <square. Nor can any inaxim or 
proposition in the world make him know it deafer ^nr 
burer than iie did fa^ore, and withoat ai^ s^da general 
rule. This then is the first agreement or disagreement, 
which the ikiihd f)erceiTe8 m its ideas ; which it always 
|>erceive8 at first sight: and if there ever hc^pM anydtMi<bt 
aiM>tit 9l, it will always be found to be aiboul; the naifeB«9, 
tauftd bat the ideas tkemselinesi, whose identity (and divw- 
eity wtU aln^ys be perceived^ as sobn akid cteitrly as thb 
idfeds themselves are ; ^imot can it poissibly b« other^isa. 
^ ketetivfe ^' ^'' Secondly, the next sort of fegree- 
meiit ior disagreement^ the wind 'peroei'T6s 
0i any t)f i€s ideos, nwy, i think, ise ealled relative^ aAd 
4s iiclthmg hut the perieeption vi( the relation tetweeh 

ldrdiAiip> I thtok* «afMrtt hr^iti the ptitoirtg^lf certtln^ %t «bnetking, 
wherwk ciAef itdocstK* on t iot ,tirthti»faipreip4t watbet frf s e c4 b^ fmc 
iK>ws if tibisto^f)eloa)k4«fiew me^wdoftsertMlit^. AstbitiiefaMler 
«f theset, labril %4ie# trhetlwrl4mg«ttt|rx)rtiio^'wftiftjiyaiirtordynpi^ 
^ me tbe fave«r tb 'telllttQ, U^beiei* it was ifrfiiebd *bejbitt'; <wli6ch yoilr 

Bolaflfi«cttl. Bttt if ^Oiittag liew <p^odi bf ccrtaiaty, be 4hey> ac iti|^of 
^^cnptiifttf 4n aoinelUtog Hv lite re i n iiC nieea not consist : whsikkr i bav» imie 
4bat or Qo, I mnst-app^l 'to 4be«e](flenoiioe of oirokHid. 
. There are several iKttoot of 1iien*« «iiB^ i!kkt tbcif *a«e icoliaeiun to 
i^emiBelves^ef pei'formtfig^ aswtlHiig> Mievitig^'tooimig, &«h whioh they 
iiave so particukr^s^Miele t>f, 4hat theytan distinginsh tkoa boe froin, 
aaotber ; Qrelse4he|^eoukl*n0taaDri,i;7bett liiejr^i^Wedswiieii tktjr^Mieved, 
#nd when tfae^r kaew anj thing, ^t thoisg|h these aotiessm^f^ diibreot 
jsaeugih from 'ooe^andtber, itot to be oo pf otwideJ iiy thdse wb^ apoko t^ 
ihena, 3^j|ohoQly>'that I iiddmetwillk, had> in ^wir wrttk^s^ ipantioQ- 
larly set 4own whereia 4she iNrt of i[ik>wil>gcpredsel9r cd»«ted. 
^ Tq tW».4iefle^tioii^iiotiih&^ottt)i^ of toi^'onim niiiid the^eahfact bf tny 
Jgsaa^^oodemiiflg.'Htmi^n Umkfrstaildttig m ^i l Ay Mmt% ffrfaetciaif)! 
Iiave 46pei»|iy^biQg tidw^ k faasbeeii to^escrihe to othera^ mortr ^rtica- 
larly than had been done befel«, what it 4s their miadiHlo-wheB tkcf ete- 
feirm |h$^e^i09r'#iHdh thigy^«aU kndtHagc andtif^'tipoiiieflbtnittelfomwiey 
€bc^r¥e,{^t^«^ei^iven4 trne aoooontiof ^tii^tton of fthiir o^ 
parts 9£HA smp^oaek itriH ibe in vain toJ4tapufilft4gaibat'wtetlhcl|r':fiod 
and feel 4n ^hemsclvea. And if 1 'hafte not told'tlikfli^igbt B«d«eK8Gti9r 
wh^ 4haj^, 6od aod feel im thsmseUres* nrk^n 'their tmh^ perio«niabeMt 
ef koowiog,' what I 'ha^said wiU he idl iti viitt^ ntti will not he pev^ 
auaded agi^st theh^^enset. iKfljMdedgeis'an iotertial p e r eapdea oflnohr 
mipds; and if> when they Heltect on it, liheiy^^dit m nofwhat i hmt 
said it'is»«n^ grdnndkss ooooait ^^riB-not^herheaHBoaeti to^ 4iut heioxpleded 
l|y^nrery4io^, add tUe^iiaeif':caad nobody iioe«l lote at am^rfNlma to 
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any tvro ideas, of what kind soever, whether substances, 
modes, or any other. For since all distinct ideas must 
eternally be known not to be the same, and so be uni- 
versally luid constantly denied on^ of another, there coulcj 
be ao room for any positive Jinowledge at all, if w$ 
could fflot perceive any relatipn between our ideas, an4 
find out the agreement or disagreement they have on^ 
with another, in several ways the wind takes of com- 
paring them. 

§. 0. Thirdly, the thir^ sort of agree- 
ment, or disagreement, to be found in our irt»n,c^.^'^*" 
ideas, which tlie perception of the mind is 
employed about, is co-existence, or non co-existence i^i 
the same subject ; and this belongs particularly to sub- 
dances. Thus when we pronounce concerning gold 

lifSi^ it tnUt of the nroHB. So k(qpoS8fjl»le is it U) find oiit. pr ^art q^^ 
otetfaodb of cectaiqtf , or ioiiave item received, «f any qn^ {^^oes U in 
dnytib'nig« tet ia ttrat wJabteift it really coostsu : inuchictss «0b any pne 
1)9 i« dkagor to be tntsled ibto error^ l:N|r any f9uch fiew, aod t0 ever/ one 
)i»ibly senaelieaB prcgoot. Ckn 4t te sRi^osed, tbat lany oae cov^ld «tar^ ^ 
Slew inetlKid of seeing, aod persuade cnea diereb/^ thjit tjbiey do not y^ 
what tkey «€k> we? Jb it ito be Ibared tkat apy one caja eas^t such a mi^t 
ov«r their eyes, tjbot libey should not know "when they se^> and so 4pe led 
'^gat of »their viy by it ? 

Knowkdge^ i ind in ny(iel£, and lotMiceive in lOtber^, coqsi&ta ixji the 
^erceplioQ ^ibeageBeiiiient or disagreeineot 4»f the ioinaedia^ object^ of 
the mkid in tthinkiag» ivhich { call ideas ; but whether it does-so iu others 
lor IKH iinoat berdetenmiBed by their <h»v exporieiwe^ refieoting uf)OD the 
^tiOot>f their ntttd in jk»)oiviag; ibr that 1 leatmcft altfir> Aor^ I thiiD^^ 
^ey theooseivet. But whedber they wiHcaill ihose im mediate objects vf 
thek oniBdB in thinking ideas or tio, is perfeOtly in their-o^a choice. If 
4hey ^isfike ^t name, they latoy call them notioiss or ici9qceptk»s ^r 
k»w tfaey pkase s, it matners not, if they use thena so as to avoid obscurity 
and confusion. If they are constantly used in ^hesaeoe and a JuK>wn sensp, 
^yery JcmelKis the liberty to f^e^e hiaEiself in bis fterms ; there lies aeitber 
ithitiAu nor error^ nor science, in that $ though liiose that take th^em igr 
Ahigs, and not for what iiffaeyare, bare arbitiary ^igos of 9<m: id^> 
Aia^ a great ileal ado oftea about them \ as if soiae grejit matt/sr ^ay in 
lAie uae flif thia or Uiat sound. All that I know, or can imagine qf di^for- 
tac^ about theoa^ is that those w<ords are always be^t^ .whose sigoi^tc^- 
4ioofl are Joest Icnowa.in the sense they ure used ; aodrso are least ^ jo 
baeed ooahaBionk 

My lord, your hDrdshtp hath been pleased to find faujt with my u^pf 
tte newteora, lideas, widicMt teltifig ine a better iian^e for the i^nomediate 
•i^ts Df /the miod in thtuking* VourloK^sbl^ li^so has beep, pi^;ased to 
find fault with my definition of knowledge^ with(wtdpif»gjqi|G^^,^^(9VLr 

u2 
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that it is fixed, our knowledge of this truth amounts to 
no more but this, that fixedness, or a power to remain 
in the fire unconsumed, is an idea that always accom- 
panies, and is joined with that particular sort of yellow- 
ness, weight, fusibility, malleableness, and solubility in 
aq. regia, which make our complex idea, signified by 
the word gold. - 

§. 7. Fourthly, the fourth and last sort is 
exi^en^ that of actual ajid real existence p^greeing 
to any idea. Within these four sorts pf 
agreement or disagreement, is, I suppose, contained all 
the knowledge we have, or are capable of: for all the 
inquiries we can make concerning any of our ideas, all 
that we know or can affirm concerning any of them, is, 
that it is, or is not, the same with some other ; that it 

to give me a better. For it is only about my definitton of kooivk^ge 
that all this stir cooceming certainty is made. For, with nse, to know 
and to be certain, ij9 the same thing ; what I know, that 1 am certain of; 
and whati am certain of, that I know. What reaches to knowledge, I 
think may be called certainty ; and what comes short of certairftyi 1 think 
cannot be called knowledge ; as your lordship could notbut observe in the 
1 8th section of chap. 4. of my 4th book, which you have quoted. 

My definition of knowledge stands thus : '* knowledge seems to me to 
be nothing but the perception of the connexion and agreement, or d1s9^ 
grecment and repugnancy of any of our ideas." This definition your 
lordship dislikes, and apprehends it may be of dangerous consequence as 
to that article of christian faith which your lordship hath endeavoured to 
defend; For this there is a very easy remedy; it is but for your lordship 
to set aside this definition of knowledge by giving us a better, and this 
danger is over. But your lordship chooses rather to have a contnnferqr 
with my book for having it in it, and to put me upon the defence of it j 
for which I must acknowledge myself obliged to your lordship for afford- 
ing me so much of your time, and for allowing me the honour of convers* 
ing so much with one so far above me in all respects. ' 

Your lordship says, it may be of dangerous consequence to that artide 
of christian faith which you have endeavoured to defend. Though the 
laws of disputing albw bare denial as a sufficient answer to sayings, with- 
out any ofier of a proof: yet, my lord> to show ho^ willing; 1 am to give 
your lordship all satisfaction, in what you apprehend noay be of dftn- 
gerous cmisequence in my book, as to that artide, I shall not stand atiil 
stdlenfjf, and put your lordship upon the duSiculty of showing wberem 
that danger lies $ but shall on the other side, endeavour to show yonr 
' lordship) that that definition of mine, whether true or lalse, right or 
' wrong, can be of no dangerous consequence to that artide of faith. The 
reason which I shall «&r for it, is ^his : because it can be of nocoQM- 
^loencetoit atall. 
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4oes or does not, always co-exist with some other ide^ 
in the same subject; that it has this or that relation with 
9ome other idea ; or that it has a real existence without 
the mind. Thus blue is not yellow; is of identity ;, 
two triangles upon equal bases between two parallels are 
i^uah is of relation: iron is susceptible of magnetical 
impressions ; is of co-existence : God is ; is of real ex- 
istence. Though identity and co-existence are truly 
nothing but relations, yet they are such peculiar wayg 
of agreement or disagreement of our ideas} that they 
deserve well to be considered as distinct heads, and no^ 
under relation in general ; since they are so different 
grounds of affirmation and negation, as will easily ap* 
pear to any one, who will but reflect on what is said ir\ 



That which your lordship is afraid it may be dangerous to^ is an ar« 
tide of faith : that which your lordship labours and is concerned for, i| 
the certainty of faith. Now, my lord, I humbly conceive the certainty 
of faith, if your lordship thinks fit to call it so, has nothing to do with 
the certainty of knowledge. As to talk of the certainty of faith, seems all 
one to me, as to talk of the knowledge of believing, a way of speaking 
|iot easy to me to understand. 

Place knowledge in what you will ; start what new methods of certaint]^ 
you please, that are apt to leave men's minds more doubtful than before | 
place certainty on such ground as will leave little or no knowledge in 
the world : (for tiiese are the arguments your lordship uses against mjr 
definition of knowledge) this shakes not at all, nor in the least con- 
cerns the assurance of faith ; that is quite distinct from it^ neither standi 
nor falls with knowledge. 

Faith stands by itself, and upon grounds of its own; nor can be rt» 
moved from them, and placed on those of knowledge. Thehr grounds 
are so far fi-om being the same, or having any thing common, that wlieA 
it is brought to certainty, faith is destroyed; it is knowledge then, and 
6ith no longer. 

With what assurance soever of beli^ngl assent to any article of feith, 

. so that I stedfastly venture my all upon it, it is still but believing; Brinf 

It to certainty, and it ceases to be*fa»th. I believe that Jesus Christ waft 

crucified, dead, and buried, rose again the third day from thfe dead, an4 

'ascended into heaven : let now such methods of knowledge or certainty 

be started, as leave men's minds more doubtful than before ;4et ^i/t 

grounds of knowledge be resolved into what any one pleases^ it toucbii 

not my faith ; the foundation of that stands as sure as before and canooT^ 

be at all shaken by it ; and one may as well 8ay> that any thing that 

weakens the sight, or casts a mist before the eyes^ endangers the hearing; 

"^as that any thing which alters the natnre of knowledge (if that ^x>a)d b» 

done) should be of dangerous consequence to an lurticle 6f fiiUh; 
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^verat {>ht(J^ of this essay. I should not proceed tO' 
*3tamme the several degrees of our knowledge, but th*i 
it ts necessary first to consider the different aceeptafioiiii 
of the word knowledge. 

Knowiedire §' ^* '^^^^ ^^^ several ways wherein the 
dctiial or mind is possessed of truth, each of which is 
habitaal. called knowledge. 

1. There is actual knowledge which i^ 
the present view the mind has of the agreement or dis-^ 
agreement of any of its ideas, or of the relation they have 
One to another. ^ 

2. A man is said to know any proposition, which 
having been once laid before his thoughts, he evidently 
})erceived the agreement or disagreement of the ideas 
whereof it consists; and so lodged it in his memory, 
that whenever that proposition comes again to be re- 
flected on, he, without doubt or hesitation, embraces 
the right side, assents to, and is certain of the truth of 
lit. This, I think, one may call habitual knowledge : 
tad thus a man may be said to know all those truths 
^hicb are lodged in his memory, by a foregoing, clear 
and full perception, whereof the mind is assured past 
doubt, as often as it has occasion to reflect on them* 
For our finite understandings being able to think clearly 
tad distinctly but on one thing at once, if meii had n6 
knowledge of any more than wh^t they actually thought 
on, they would all be very ignorant ; wA h^ that knew 
ittost, would know but one truth, that being all he was 
ia,ble to think on at one time. 



Whether then I am er am noHimlakeD, in ih» pladng ce^taix^y in tbe 
|i^m)fption of the agreemfint or disagreement of idi^ ; whether thk afi- 
«£Mmt of knowledge be true or f atse, enlarges or straitens the bounds qf 
il more than it ahouldi laith still stands upon its own basis, which is not 
fA all dtered by it i and every article of that has just the same unmoved 
fiKindation> and the very same credibility, that it bad befi>ra So that, 
mt k)f4i whatever 1 havt said about certainty, and how much soever I 

Cy be iMit in ill if I am mistdbei^ yonr lordabip has no reason to appre- 
id any daoger to any artid« of faith from thence ; eyevy one of them 
stands upon ^ same bottom it did before# out of the reach of what be- 
AQilgs to knowledge and certainty. Avd thus mvcbof my w^of ce|[- 
tainty by khaa; which* I h/o^, wiU aatisiy your loiMsMp bow fn'^y^ 
firoQn being dangerous to any article of the christian fi^th whatsoever. 
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vi90y vulgarly ifpeaking^ tW(» 4»gi^st : k^wl^e 

First, the one k df m€^ feryt^ l^Wl up i* twe^w5^ 
the mMsmry, us wbenever Ih^y PQf^iir ^ th^ 
mind, it actwdly pttrceiresr IhQ rf la^ion isi bietw^a thuM 
ideas. And this is ia sm tho^e (ruths, wbare^f we h^ve 
an intuitive knowledge; where the idQ^ th^msieUe^y 
by an immediate view, disoover their ^gre^mei^l or diar 
agreement one wit^ another. 

* Secondly, the ether ist of such truths wb^r«of l^e, 
mind having been convinced, it ret2^in» the m^mQry oC 
the conviction, without the proeft, Thtt^ ^ m^n ihnM 
remembers certainly that he. onqe pargeived the d^mont 
8tpa|ion, that the three angka of si Iri^igle 9.v^^ equal ta 
two right ones, is certain that he known \t% l^ec^au^ bo 
cannot doubt the truth of it. Jfl hin ^hf^r^pq^ %^ }| 
truth, where the demo^stra^iQn by which It W%^ at ^^ 
known is forgot, though a mm aaay he th^^gt^ father 
to b«lieve his memory than ri^aljy tQ kUQw, ^|id thin way 
of entertaining* a truth deemed li^riii^riy |a q^ \\]fjf 
something between opiniou and kuQWledge ; a ^PH of 
assurance which exceeds bare b^Uef; for that r-f )i^^ QH 
the testimony of another: yet upon a 4t^ ^^^^ic^tipf^^ 
I find it eomns not short of pei^f^ aer4aiutya and is i^t 
eflfect true knowledge, T^t whieb is apt t9 mipleai 
our first thmights into a mi^takd in this m^tt§r> ^s, tH»t 
^e agreement or diaagreemant of th^ idai^ m t\m imf 
is not perceived, a^ it was at fir^t, by AH a^Uftl vi^w ^ 
all the intermediate ideas, whereby Uie ^'gm&m^nt 9f 
disagreement of those in the propo^itiQi) was at fir^t per- 
ceived ; but by other ii^rii^iii|« idaa9s that ^W t^ 
agreement or disagreement of tlie ideas po^tain^ in t(^ 
projioiition whose certainty we remember. Vqv ^a(^- 
ple, in this proposition, thai; the three an^a^ of a tpian- 
^e are equal to two right on^, onp who ha^ §(^U 9U(1 
dearly perceived the d^menstratiori pf this irutt^i kupivs 
it to be true, when that demou^tratiMi ia gou^ ^^t Qf 
his mind i so that at present it is not ao^iAUy i» vmvf, 
and pQ3sibly cannot be reeolleetid i but hfl l«ftOW§ it jp 
a difiBsrent way from wba(t ha 4id bdfordr T^9 agrf«- 
mant of lAie two ideas joined in that propoiiliaB i§ pff* 
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ceived, but it is by 4he intervention of othe* ideas than 
those which at first produced that perception. He re- \ 
members, i. e. he knows (for remembrance is but the re- 
viving of some past knowledge) that he was once cer* 
tain of the truth of this proposition, that the three 
angles of a triangle are equal to two right ones. The . 
immutability of the same relations between the same 
immutable things, is now the idea^that shows him, that, 
if thethree angles of a triangle were once equal to two, 
right ones, they will alvVays be equal to two right ones. 
And hence he comes to be certain, that what was once 
true in the case, is always true ; what ideas once agreed, 
will always agree ; aiid consequently what he once knew 
to be true, he will always know to be true ; as long as 
he can remember that he once knew it. Upon this 
ground it is, that particular demonstrations in mathe- 
maticks afford general knowledge. If then the percep* 
tion that the same ideas will eternally have the same 
habitudes and relations, be not a sufficient ground of 
knowledge, there could be no knowledge <rf general pro- 
}>osition$ in mathematicks ; for no mathematical de^ 
monstration would be any other than particular : an4 
when a nmn had demonstrated any proposition concem-p 
ing one triangle or circle, his knowledge would no)t 
reach beyond that particular diagram. If he would ex* 
tend it further, he must renew his demonstration in 
another instance, before he could khow it to be true in 
another like triangle, and so on : by which means one 
cbuld never come to the knowledge of any general pro- 
positions. Nobody, I think, can deny that Mr. New^ 
ton certainly knows any proposition, tiiathenow at any 
time reads in his book, to be true ; though he ims not 
in actual view that admirable chain of intermediate 
ideas, whereby he at first discovered it to be true. Siiph 
a memory as that, able to retain such a train of parti- 
culars, may be well thought beyond the reach of human 
faculties ; when the very discovery, perception, and lay- 
ing together that wonderful conn^on of ideas, is found 
to surpass most readers comprehension. But yet it is 
evident, the author himself knows the proposition to be 
true^ remembering he once saw the <»iiinexi<m.<^tbQpe 
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ideas, as certainly as he knows such a man wounded sbi* : 
other, remembering tXtdifi he saw him rmi him throug^i ' 
But because the memory is not always so clear .as lactnal < 
perception, and does in all men more or leaB decay in 
length of time, this amongst other differences is one^ 
which shows that demonstrative knowledge is muoh 
more imperfect than intuitive, as we shall see ia the 
following chapter. - 



CHAP. n. 

Of the Degrees of our Knowledge. 

^. L All our knowledge coMisting, as^ I intuitive. ' 
have said, in the view the mind has of its owa 
ideas,^ which i9 the utmost light and greatest certainty 
we^ with pur faculties, and in our way of knowledge, are 
capable of; it may not be amiss to consider a little the 
degrees of its evidence. The different cleartiess of our 
knowledge seems to me to lie in the different way of 
|)erpeption the mind has of the agreement or disagree* 
ment of any of its ideas. For if we reflect on our own 
ways of thinking, we shall find that sometimes the mind 
perceive^ the agreement or disagreement of two. ideas 
immediately by themselves, witlK^iit the intervention of 
any other : and this, I think, we may call intuitive knoWi" 
ledge. For in this the mind is at no pains of provinegor 
examining, but perceives the truth, as the eye doth lights 
only by being directed towards it* Thus the mind^r^ 
ceives, that white is not black, that a circle is not a triajut 
gle, that three are more than two, and equal to onie ai^l 
two. Such kind of truths the mind perceives at the firrt 
sight of the ideas together, by bare intuition!, withoul 
the intervention of any other idea ; and this kind of know- 
ledge is the clearest and mpst certain, that human fnulty 
is capjable of. This part of knowledge is irresiatiblet^and 
like bright si»n-shineforcesitself immediately to bejpei^- 
*4)iived,i as 90(ffkfiA #yer the mind turas it^ vieWtb^t w.ay^^ 
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and leftTM no room Ibr tiMtalioB^ dbubt/or exanotmu 
tio^j; bat the mind in preatatly fitkd with the otear 
light ci it. It is on tbri intnition that depends all tktt 
Qdrtaii^ and eridenoeof aUour knowledge ; which cefw 
tianty every one finds to he so great, that he cannot iwA^ 
gine, and therefore not require a greater : far a man 
cannot cencaive himsatf qapaHe of a greater certainty, 
than to know that any idea in his mind is snch as he 
perceives it to be ; and that two ideas wherein he per- 
ceives a difference, are different and not precisely the 
same. He that demands a greater certainty than this, 
demands he knows not what, and shows only that he 
has a mind to be a sceptick, without being able to be 
so. Certainty depends so wholly oa this intuition, that 
in the next degree of knowledge, which I call demon- 
strative, this intuition is necessary in all the connexions 
of the intermediate ideas, wjthout vrhfoh we cannoi 
attain knowledge and oertainty. 

^. % The next degree ef knowledge k^ 
Oomowtn*! where the mind peroeives the agreement or 
disagreement ef any ideM> but net imme^ 
diately. Though wherever the mind perceives the 
agreement or disagreement of any, of its ideas, there be 
certaiB knowledge ; yti it does not always happen, that 
tiie mind sees that agreement or disagreement which 
tiiere is between them, even where it is discoverable : 
and in that case remains in ignorance, and at most gets 
no farther than a prebaUe conjeotnre* The reason why 
tiie mind cannot alw^y* peroeive presently the agree^ 
neot or diMgrecipent of t)vo ideas, is, because ^ose 
idcits, concerning whose agreement or disagreement the 
Imyaiiy is made, cannot by the mind be so put together 
MM t^ fi^w it. In this case then, when the mind can- 
net so bring its ideaa together, as by their immediate 
4)omparison, and as it wwe juxta-position or application 
mie te another, to percNsive their agreemem; or disa- 
gfsement, it is fain, by the intervention of other Ideas 
(ene or mo^, as it happens) to discover the agreement 
w disagreement which it searches j and this Is that 
which we call reasoning. Thus the mind being wiHing 
to know the agreemeirt; or disagreement in bigness^ b^ 
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tvreen U10 tfairee angles of a triangle snd tv«i right ones; 
caiifiot by an knm^diate vi^w and oamparhig them do 
il : because the three angles of a triangle Ganoot be 
brought at once, and ht compared with any one or two 
angtesr; and so of thk the mind has no immediate, ii<^ 
intuitive knowledge. In this case die miqd is lain to 
find out some other angles, to which the three angtea ef 
a triangle have an equality ; and, finding those equal to 
two right ones, comes to know their equality to two 
right ones. ^ 

§. 3. Those intervening ideas which serve ^ 
to show the agreement of any two others, pr^ft. ^^ 
are called proofs ; and where the agreement 
and disagreement is by this means plainly an^^, clearly 
perceived, it is called demonstration, it being s» own to 
the understanding, and the mind made to see that it is 
so. A quickness in the mind to find out these interme«> 
diate ideas (that shall discover the agreement or disa- 
greement of any other) and to apply them rights is^ I 
suppose, that which is called sagacity. 

§. 4. This knowledge by intervening 
proofs, though it be certain, yet the evi- ^*^^** 
dence of it is not altogether so clear and ^' 
bright, nor the assent so ready, as in intuitive know- 
ledge. For though, in demonstration, the miqd does at 
last perceive the agreement or jdisagreement of the ideas 
it consklers; yet it is not without pains and attentioir: 
there must be more than one transient view to find it. 
A steady application and pursuit are required to this disu 
oovery : and there must be a progre»iion by steps p,nd 
degrees, before the mind can in this way arrive at eer* 
tainty, and come to perceive the i^eement or repug- 
nancy between two ideas that need proofii and the use 
of reason to show it. 

\. &. Another difierence between intui* NotwHhMt 
tive and demonstrative knowledge is, that pfaceAem 
though in the latter all doubt be removed, *w*^' 
when by the intervention of the intermediate ideas the 
agreement or disagreement is perceived ; yet befwetiie 
demonstration there was a doubts which in intuitive 
knotvkfdgf OMinot hftpjptn to the mind, that has its 
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fecttlty of x>erception left to a degree capable of distinct 
ideas, no more than it can be a doabt.to the eye (that 
can distinctly see white and black) whether this ink and 
this paper be all of a colour. If there be sight in the 
eyes, it will at first glimpse, without hesitation, perceive 
the words printed on this paper different from the 
colour of the |>aper : and so if the mind have the faculty 
of distinct perceptions, it will perceive the agreement 
or disagreement of those ideas that produce intuituve 
knowledge. If the eyes have lost the faculty of seeing, 
or the mind of perceiving, we in vain inquire after the 
iquickness of sight in one, or clearness of perception in 
the other. . 

i>fot go clear. § 6. It is true the perception produced 
by demonstration is also very clear, yet it is 
<^n with a great abatement of that evident lustre and 
full assurance, that always accompany that which I call 
intuitive; like a face reflected by several mirrors one to 
BQOtber, where as long as it retains the similitude and 
agreement with the object, it produces a knowled^; 
but it is still in every successive reflection with a lessen mg 
of that perfect clearness and distinctness, which is in. the 
first, till at last, after many removes, it has a great mix- 
ture of dimness, and is not at first sight so knowable, 
especially to weak eyes. Thus it is with knowledge 
made out by a long train of proof. 
Each step §• 7. Now, in every step reason makes 
must have in demonstrative knowledge, there is an io- 
intuitive tuitive knowledge of that agreement or dis- 
en cnce, agreement it seeks with the next interme- 
diate idea, which it uses as a proof: for if it were not 
so, that yet would need a proof; since without the per- 
ception of such agreement or disagreement, there is no 
knowledge produced. If it be perceived by itself, it is 
intuitive knowledge : if it cannot be perceived by itself, 
there is need of some intervening idea, as a common 
measure to show their agreement or. disagreement. , By 
which it is plain, that every step in reasoning that pro- 
duces knowledge, has intuitive certainty ; which when 
the mind perceives, there is no more required, but to 
gremember it (o make the agreem^t gr di^greentientQf 
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the ideas, concerning which we inquire, visible and cer- 
tain. So that to make any thing a demonstration, it is 
necessary to perceive the immediate agreement of the in* 
tervening ideas, whereby the agreement or disagreement 
of the two ideas under examination (whereof the one is 
always the first, and the other the last in the .account) 
is found. This intuitive perception of the agreement 
or disagreement of the intermediate ideas, in each step 
and progression of the demonstration, must also be car- 
ried exactly in the mind, and a man must be sure that 
no part is left out : which because in long deductions', 
and the use of many proofs, the memory does not always 
so readily and exactly retain; therefore it comes to pass, 
that this is^ mor^ imperfect than intuitive knowledge, 
and men embrace often falsehood for demonstrations. 

§.8. The necessity of this intuitive know. iie„cethe 
ledge, in each step of scientifical or demon- mistake «ex 
strative reasoning, gave occasion, I imagine, prsecognitit 
to that mistaken axiom, that all reasoning^ PT«,^^"' 
was "ex prsecognitis & praeconcessis ;" ^^^^^^ 
which how far it is mistaken, I shall have occadion to 
show more at large, whe» I come to consider proposi- 
tions, and particularly those propositions which are 
called maxims ; and to show that it is by a mistake, 
that they are supposed to be the foundations of all our 
knowledge and reasonings. 

§. 9. It has been generally taken for Demonstra- 
granted, that mathematicks alone are capa- tioa not In 
ble of demonstrative certainty : but to have «»»^«J.to 
-such an agreement or disagreement, as may ^^"*' y* . 
intuitively be perceived, being, as I imagine, not the 
privilege of the ideas of number, extension, and figufe 
alone, it may possibly be the want of due method and 
application in us, and not of sufficient evidence in things, 
that demonstration has been thought to liave so little to 
do in other parts of knowledge, and been scarce so much 
as aimed at by an v but mathematicians. For whatever 
ideas we have, wherein the mind can perceive the 
immediate agreement or disagreement that is betiween 
them, there the mind is capable of intuitive knowledgfe; 
and where it can p^ceive the agreement or disagree- 
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agreett^ntor ^im^eem^iA they have with any Uiterme*- 
diate ideas, U^erc the miiMl is callable ofdcmomtxi^ 
tiook wbiofa i$ aoi litniied to ifdaitt-Qf exteasix>i)| figiu-^^ 
number, ami their modes. 

Whyttlitt i* *^* "^^ reason why it ba$ beeu gen©. 
teea »o rally sought for, muil supposed to be only ia 
thoiight thoee, I . imagiae ^as beeu oat ooly the ge^ 
neral ua^Ailaess of thoas scieaces ^ but be«- 
OfMlise, ifi comparing l^eiV equality or excess, the modes 
of nombetH haiire every the least dv0iereQce very clear and 
pero^ivttJUe ; nod ithough in extension, eveiy the least 
excess kooit^o perqeptible* yet jthe miod has found out 
ways to examiaie end discm^er damoustratively the ju8|t 
eqmijity i>f tii^o laiiglefi, or exteoaions, or figures : and 
both these, i. e^ nufUbers and iigures, can be set down 
by visible ^and lasting marks* wherein the ideas under 
430iA«ideratioa are perfectly detei^mined ; which for the 
most part ihey are ffiot^ wbere they ar<e uiaiked Ofdy by 
names and ivord^. 

§• U« But ia (Mther simple ideas, whose modes and 
ilt^eoees ane made aiiid coimted by de^ees, ajid not 
4]uantity, we have hkH €o nice and accurate^ distinction 
of tbetr di^rences, as to perceive and find vmys tp 
«$as«retbeirju8t equality, or the least difierences/For 
those other simple ideas/ being appearances of sensa- 
tioxis, |W)diiced ii^ ms by the size, figure, nqmber, and 
wotioA of mimnte oorpusdes singly inseasihle ; their dif- 
ferent degrees also depend upon tlie variation of some, 
or of aft those causes: which since it cannot be observed 
•tby us in particles of matter, whereof each i^s too aubtila 
Ao be |]terceived, it is impossible for us to have any exact 
■neaaures of <the different d^rees of these simple ideas. 
f«or supposing the setisation or idea we name whiteness 
Jl^e produced in us by a certain numbei* of globules, 
lii^bich, having a verticity about tl^tr own centres, stril^e 
«pon the retina of the ^ye, with a certain degree of ro- 
t&tioB, as well as progressive swiftAess ; it will h^nce 
i6»stly follow, that the more the superficial parts oi ^my 
l»dy are so ordered, as to reflect the ;greater number pf 
^obttles iof light, 4ud to ;give th^m-the proper rp)batii9S> 
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wWch is fit to produce this «mati6n bf w4iUe in us, the 
iBOTe white will that bcMly appear, that from «o, equal 
space Bends to the retiaa the greatse^ nurfifcer of sach cor- 
puscles, with that peculiar sort of motion. I do aot say, 
•that the lUitUM of light consists iik vefy small round glo- 
iMiies, nor of iHiiteftess ia««?cb a tcKture of parts, as 
gives a certain jrotation to these globules^ when it reflects 
th^m ; for I am not now treatiug physi^^aHy of lig^t ot 
<xdoui^. But thi^, I tiwnk, I ioolJ «ay, that I cannot 
5(atid I wottM fee giad aay one would naake in*eHigibie 
that he did) conceive how bodies without us can any 
ways aiFect our senses, but bjr ijfee immediate contact of 
the sei^sibi^ bodies themselves, as in tasting and feeling, 
or the im^Dttlse Krf some insensible particles coming from 
ikMty, as in ^seeing, hearing, and smeUing; by the differ- 
ent impulse t^ whidi parts^ caused by their different 
*siie, figure^ and motion^ the variety of sensations is pro- 
duced «n «s. 

§. l«v Whether then they he globules, w no ; or whe- 
ther «hey have a verticity aibout their own oentres that 
j>rodQces the idea •of whiteness in xw : this as certain, 
th«t tl*e more |>attide8 of iig^t aw Tcflfected from a teody, 
^fitted to give them that pecuiiar mcrtion, which pro- 
-ducestlie scftt^atioti ofwhteness in us ; and possibly ton, - 
the quicker rtiot peculia*- motion is ; the whiter does the 
body appear>fi»om Which rtie greater wnmber are Tefledt- 
«d, as is evidetrt tn the same piece of paper pat du the 
san-beams, dn the sha^^ atwl in adarkhote; in each 
ef which it will produce *ft n^s the idBa of M^Wtenete in 
iw difFererrt deg^reeJs. 

4* \S^ N^ knowwg theJpefone what number of par- 
ticles, nor What motion ^ *hem is fit to 'prodwee ^m^ 
precise degree 4^ whitenfess, we >oafmot .demonstrate the 
caBftain e(|nality ^any two^^i^ees of M^iteness, bejcause 
we . have no 4tjertain smndird to measu^ ^tliem by, nor 
^meane to distinguish e^wry t<hie least w^iA difference, the 
»only hdp we hdve j>eing fwm onr i«etts^, which in this 
^ifitfaid us. But Where the difference is so greats as 
toproduce*ntheni4nd'6le«4y diitittdt ideas, whose dif- 
fei^ettc^s <an be perfectly stained, ihei*e these idea^ or 
<Miouir6, as we^e in ^difibmnt ^kindi^ ^s hliie and iped, 
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are a$ capable of demoQstration, as ideas of number and 
^extension. . What I have here said of whiteness and 
colours, I think, holds true in all secondary qualities^ 
and their modes. 

Sensitive §• ^** ^^^^ *^®> ^^^' intuition and de- 

knowledge monstration, are the degrees of our know- 
of particular ledge ; whatever comes short of one of these, 
existence. ^Jth what assurance soever embraced, is but 
faith, or opinion, but not knowledge, at least in all gene- 
ral truths. There is, indeed, another perception of the 
mind, employed about the particular existence of finite 
'beings without us ; which going beyond bare probabi- 
lity, and yet not reaching perfectly to either of the fore- 
going degrees of certainty, passes under the name erf 
knowledge. There can be nothing more certain, thAn 
that the idea we receive from an external object is in 
our minds ; this is intuitive knowledge. But whether 
there be any thing more than barely that idea in our 
mindsi whether we can thence certainly infer the exist- 
ence of any thing without us, which corresponds to ttiist 
idea, is that, whereof some men think there may be a 
, question made; because men may have such ideas in 
their minds, when ho such thing exists, no such object 
affects their senses. But yet here, I think, we are pro- 
vided with an evidence, that puts us past doubting : for 
I ask any one, whether he be not invincibly conscious 
to himself of a different perception, when be looks on 
the sun by day, and thinks on it by night ; when he ac- 
tually tastes wormwood, or smells a rose, or only thinks 
on that savour or odour ? We as plainly find the differ- 
ence there is between an idea revived in our minds by 
our own memory, and actually coming into our minds 
by our senses, as we do between any two distinct ideas. 
If any one say,, a dream may dp the sanae thing, and ail 
these idjeas may be produced in us without any external 
objects ; he may please to dream that I make him this 
answer: L That it is na great matter, whether I remove 
this scruple or no : where all is but dream, reasoning 
-and arguments are of no use, truth and knowledge no- 
thing. 2. That J believe he will ^llow at very manifest 
^difference between, di^aming of being in tlie fire, and 
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being actually in it. But yet if he be resolved to appear 
so sceptical, as to maintain, that what I call being ac- 
tually in the fire is nothing but a dream ; and we cannot 
thereby certainly know, that any such thing as fire ac- 
tually exists without us : I answer, that we certainly 
finding that pleasure or pain follows upon the applica- 
tion of certain objects to us, whose existence we per-- 
ceive, or dream that we perceive, by our senses; this 
certainty is as great as our happiness or misery, beyond 
which we have no concernment to know or to be. So 
that, I think, we may add to the two former sorts of . 
knowledge this also of the existence of particular exter- 
nal objects, by that perception and consciousness we 
have of the actual entrance of ideas from them, and al- 
low these three degrees of knowledge, viz. intuitive,. de- 
monstrative, and sensitive: in each of which there are 
different degrees and ways of evidence and certainty. 

§. 15. But since our knowledge is found- Knowledge 
ed on, and employed about our ideas only, not always 
will it not follow from thence, that it is clear,where 
conformable to bur ideas i and that where theideasarc 
our ideas are clear and distinct, or obscure ^^* 
and confused, our knowledge will be so too ? To which 
I answer, no : for our knowledge consisting in the per- 
ception of the agreement or disagreement of any two 
ideas, its clearness or obscurity consists in the clearness 
or obscurity of that perception, and not in the clearness 
or obscurity of the ideas themselves; v. g.,a man that 
has as clear ideas of the angle;s of a triangle, and of equa- 
lity to two right ones, as any mathematician in the 
world, may yet have but a very obscure perception of 
their agreement, and so have but a very obscure know- 
ledge of it. But ideas, which by reason of their obscu- 
rity or otherwise, are confused, cannot produce any clear 
or distinct knowledge ; because as far as any ideas are 
confused, so far the mind cannot perceive clearly, whe- * 
tbei" they agree or disagree. Or to express the same 
thing in a way less apt to be misunderstood ; he that 
hath not determined ideas to the words he uses, cannot 
make propositions of them, of whose truth he can be 
certain. 

VOL. H. X 
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CHAP. III. 
Offhe lit tent of Human Kn6td€dg6. 

§. J. Knowledge, as has been saia, lying in th6 

perception of the agreement or disagreement pf anj? 

of Ouf ideas, it follows from hence, that, 

KNofarther First, we can have knowledge ho farther 

thahwehave than we have ideas. 

^^y , 5* ^' Secondly, that we havd uO know- 

thaawecan ^^^^ farther than we can havd percept ion of 

perceive their agreement or disagreement. Which 

their agree- perception being, 1 . Either by intuition, or 

affreerowtT *^^ immediate comparing any two id'eas ; or,r 

ST. By reason, examining the agreement or 
diswgreeiwent of two ideas, by the intervention of some 
others; or, S. By sensation, perceiving the existeiice of 
particttfar things : hence it also follows, 
3. Intuitive §. 3. Thirdly, that we (Cannot have a in- 
kuowledge tuitive knowledge, that shall extend itself to 
extends 1^ all our ideas, and all that we would know about 
tberetatioau them; because vve cannot examme and per- 
of all our ceive all the relations they have one to an* 
ideas. other by juxta-position, or an itnmediate 

comparison one with another. Thus having the ideas 
of an obtuse and an acute angled triangle, both drawn 
from equal bases, and between parallels, lean, hy in£ui* 
tive knowledge, perceive the one not ta be th^ other, . 
but cannot that way know whether they be equal err no; 
because their agreement or disagreement in e^jpality 
can never be perceived by an iftimediate comparing 
them : the difference of figure makes their parts inca- 
pable of an exact immediate application ; and therefore 
there is need of some intervening quafities to measure 
them by, which is demonstration, or rational knowledge. 
4.Nay^c- §' ^* ^^^^^^^ly, it follows also, from what 
nKHisUatiye >s above observed, that our rational know- 
knowledge, ledge cannot reach to the whole extent of 

our ideas: because between two different 
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ideas we would examine, t^e cahhot alway* find snch 
mediums, as we can connect one to another with an iUf 
tuitive knowledge, in all the parts of the deduction; and 
wherever that fails, we Come short of knowledge and de- 
iriotistfatiort. 

§. 5. Fifthly, sensitive knowledge reach- ^ s^risifivS 
ing no farther than the existence of things kn6#Mge 
^tually present to otir senses, is yfet Bfiuth narfow^r 
Narrower than either of the former. *^^° ^***'^- 

§. 6. l?rbm all which it is evident, that g.Oiirkhoxv. 
the extent of our knowledge comes not only ledg^ there- 
short of the reality of thirtg^, but 6veri 6f f^renar- 
thfe extent of our own ideas, though our ^^ij*J^^'' 
knowledge be limited to our idea&, and can* 
not exceed tliem either in extent or peffe^tion ; and 
though these be veify ftarrow bounds, in respect of tlie 
extent of all being, and far short of what we may justly 
imagine to be in some even created understandings, n<)t 
tied down to the dull and narrow informatioh which is to 
be received from some few, and not very acute ways of 
perception, such as are our senses; yet it would be weM 
with us if our knowledge were but as large as our ide^s, 
and there were not mawy doubts and inquiries tOhicern- 
ing the ideas ^e have, <vhereof we ar^ not, nor I believe 
ever shall be in this vvorid resolved. Nevertheless I do 
hot question but that bUmdn knowledge, uwdei* thii pi^e- 
sent circumstances bf OUf beings andtonstitutions, nia/ 
be c^ffied much farther than it has hitherto been, i^ 
itten would sincerely, and[ with freedom of mind, employ 
all that industry and labour of thought, in impfoVin^ 
the means of discovering trutb, which they do for tbo 
colouring or support of falsehood, to maintain a systemly 
ifoferest, or party^ they are once engaged in. But y^C 
after all, I think I Wi'^y^ wrtlKyut injury to human per- 
feotiois, be confident, that our knowledge would never 
reach to all wei might desire to know concerning, thosfr 
ideas we liave : nor be able to surmount ail th6 difficuf- 
ties, and resolve all the questions that might arise con- 
cerning any of them. We have the ideas of asqware, a 
circle, and equality; and yet, perhaps, shall never be 
able to find a circle equal to a square, and certainly 
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know that if is so. We have the ideas of matter and 
thinking •, but possibly shall never be able to know, wlie- 
ther any mere material being thinks, or no -, it being 



* Against that assertion of Mr. Locke, that possibly we shall never be 
able to know whether any mere material being-thinks or no, &c. the 
bishop of Worcester argues thug : if this be true» then, for air that we 
can know by our ideas of matter and thinking, matter may have a power 
of thinking : and, if this hold, then it is impossible to prove a spiritual 
substance in us from the idea of thinking: for how can we be assured 
by our ideas, that God hath not given such a power of thinking to mat- 
ter so disposed as our bodies are } especially since it is saidf , •* That, in 
** respect of our notions, it is not much more remote from our compre- 
" hension to conceive that God can, if he pleases, superadd to our idea 
" of matter a faculty of thinking, than that he should superadd to it an- 
*' other substance, with a faculty of thinking.'* Whoever asserts this 
can never prove a spiritual substance in us from a faculty of thinking, 
because he cannot know, from the idea of matter and thinking, that 
matter so disposed cannot think : and he cannot be certain, that God 
hath not framed the matter of our bodies so as to be capable of it. 

To which Mr. Locke J answers thus : here your lordship argues, that 
upon my principles it cannot be proved that there is a spiritual substance 
in us. To which, give me leave, with submission, to say, that I think it 
may be proved from my principles, and I think I have done it j and the 
proof in my book stands thus : First, we experiment in ourselves thinking. 
The idea of this action or mode of thinking is inconsistent with the idea 
of self-subsistence, and therefore has a necessary connexion witha support 
or subject of inhesion : the idea of that support is what we call si^stance y 
and so from thinking experimented in us, we have a proof of a thinking 
substance in us, which in my sense is a spirit. Against this your lord- 
ship will argue, that, by what I have said of the possibility that God may, 
if be pleases, superadd to chatter a faculty of thinking, it can never be 
proved that there is a spiritual substadce in us; because, upon that sup- 
position, it is possible it may be a material substance that thinks in us. I 
grant It; but add, that the general idea of substance being the same every 
where, the modification of thinking, or the power of thinking, joined to it, 
makes it a spirit, without considering what other modifications it has, as, 
whether it has the modification of solidity or no. As, on the other side, 
substance, that has the modification of solidity, is matter, whether it has, 
the modification of thinking, or no. And therefore, if your lordship 
means by a spiritual, an immaterial substance, I grant I have not proved, 
nor upon my principles can it be proved, (your lordship meaning, as I 
tliink you do, demonstratively proved) that there is an immaterial sob- 
stance in us that {hinks. Though, I presume, from what I have said 
about this supposition of a system of matter, thinking || (which there de- 
monstrates that God is immaterial) will prove it in the highest degree 

f Essay of Human Understanding. B. 4. C. 3. J. 6. > 

I % In his first letter to the bishop of Worcester. 
.^U B,4. C. 10. §. 10* 
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'J)robable, that the thinking substance in tis Is immaterial. But your lord- 
•ship thinks not probability enough, and by charging the want of de- 
monstration upon my principle, that the thinking thing in us is immate- 
rial, your lordship seems to conclude it demonstrable frotii principles of 
philosophy. The demonstration I should with joy receive from your lord; 
^hip, or any one. For though all the great ends of morality and religion 
are well enough secured without it, as I have shown*, yet it would be 
a great advance of our knowledge in nature and philosophy. 

To what 1 have said in my book, to show that all the grent ends of 
religion and morality are secured barely by the immortality of the soul, 
without a necessary supposition that the soul is immaterial, I crave 
leave to add, that irandortality may and shall be annexed to that, which 
in itt own nature is neither immaterial nor immortal, as the apostle ex- 
pressly declares in these words, f For this corruptible must put on in- 
corruption, and this mortal must put on immortality. 

Perhaps my using the word spirit for a thinking substance, without ex- 
cluding materiality out of it, will be thought too great a liberty, and such 
as deserves censure, because 1 leave immateriality out of the idea I make 
it a sign of. I readily own, that words should be sparingly ventured on 
in a sense wholly new ; and nothing but absolute necessity can excuse 
the boldness of using any term in a sense whereof we ca<i produce no ex- 
iample. But, in the present case, I think I have great authorities to justify 
«ne. The soul is agreed, on all hands, to be that in us which thinks. 
And he that will look into the first book of Cicero's Tusculan (Juestions, 
and into the sixth book of VirgiVs iEneid, will find, that these two great 
men, who of all the Romans best understood philosophy, thought, or at 
ieast did not deny the soul to be a subtile matter, which might come under 
the name of aura, or ignis, or aether, and this soul they both of them called 
spiritus : in the notion of which, it is plain, they included only thought 
and active motion, without the total exclusion of matter. Whether they 
thought right in this^ I do not say ; that is not the question ; but whether 
they spoke properly, when they called an active, thinking, subiile sub- 
stance, out of which they excluded only gross and palpable matter, spi- 
ritus, spirit. I think that nobody will deny, that if any among the Uo- 
mans can be allowed to speak properly, Tully and Virgil are the two who 
may most securely be depended on for it : and one of them speaking of 
the soul, says, Dum spiritus bos reget artus ; and'the other, Vita contine- 
tur corpore et spiritu. Where it is plain by corpus, he means (as gene- 
Tally every where) only gross matter that may be felt and handled, as ap- 
pears by these words, Si cor, aut sanguis, aut cerebrum est animus: certe, 
quoniam est corpus, interibit cum reliquo corpore 5 si anima est, forte 
dissipabitur; si ignis, exHnguetur, Tusc. Quaest. 1. 1. c. 1 1 . Here Cicero 
opposes corpus to ignis and anima, i. e. aura, or breath. And the found- 
ation of that his distinction of the soul, from that which he calls corpus 
t)r body, he gives a little lower in these words, Tanta ejus tenuitas ut 
fugiat aciem, ib. c. 22. Nor was it the heathen world alone that had 
this notion of spirit s the most enlightened of all the ancient people of 
Ood, Solomon himself, speaks after the same manner, % that which be- 
talleth the sons of men, befalleth beasts, even one thing befalleth them^; 
AS the one dietb, so dieth the other, yea, they have all one spirit. So { 

* B. 4. C. 3. § 6. 1 1 Cor; xv. 53. I Eccl. iii. 19. 
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tjT^nglate i\?tfi fHobtaw word rni bete, for so I find it tr^ns^ted ^be vonr 
ij^xt ver§e but pne ;* Wfc^o knowetb tbe spirit of va^n th^t goeth upwards 
and tBe spirit, of the beasct tbat goeth down to the earth } In which places 
jt is plain, that Solonaon applies the word mi, and our translators of hipfi 
the word spirit, to 9 substapce, out of which materiality was not wbolhr 
excluded, unless the spirit of a beast that goeth dpwnwards to thf? eara 
be immaten^J. Nor did the way of speaking in our Saviour's tinae vary 
from this : St. Luke tells usf , that when our Saviour, after his resurrection^ 
stood in the rqid^t of theni, they \^ere affrighted, and supposed that thej 
had seen irvsvi/^t the Greek word which always answers spirit in English 5 
and so the translators of the Bible render it here^ they supposed that they 
)iad 9eep a spirit. Bi}t our Saviour says to them^ behold nay hand§ ^x^d 
my feet, that it is I myself; handle me and see; for a spirit hath not^flesfi 
and bones, as you see jne h^ve. Which words of o^r Ssjviour put ikp 
same distinction between body ^nd $pirit:» th^t Cicero did in the )>iap^ 
above-cited, viz. That the one was a gross compages that could bo felt 
^nd handled ; and the other such as Virgil describes the g^ost or ^pul of 
Anchises. 

Ter copatqs ibi collo dare brachia circum, 
Ter frustra comprensa manqs effugit imago, 
Pat levibus ventis volucriqwe simillima somnot. 
J would not be thought hereby to say, th^t spirit never does signify 9 
purely imo^^terial substance. In that sense the scripture, I take it, speaks* 
vfhen it ^ys God is a spirit^ and in that sense } have used it; and in th$it 
?finse I baye proved from my principles that tber^ is a spiritpal subst^c^ j 
and am certain that there is a spiritual immaterial substapce ; whjch js, J 
i^umbly conceive, a direct answer to your lordship*s qqestjon in the bllr 
ginning of this argument, viz. How we come to he certain that the?f ar# 
spiritual substances, supposing this p^ipciple to be trpe, th^t the sienpk^ 
ideas by sensation and rejection are the scie matter and fowf^^ation of all 
pur reasoning ? But this hinders upt, but that if God, that infinite, om-r 
nipotent, and perfectly immaterial Spirit, should please to give to a gy9« 
tern of very subtile matter, sense and motion, it might with propri^y pf 
speech be called spirit, though materiality were not excluded out of ita 
complex idea. Your lordship proceeds. It is said indeed elspwh^rell, that 
it is repugnant to the idea of senseless matter, that it should put in^Q i^^ 
§ense, perception, and knowledge. But this doth not r^ch the present 
case: which is not what matter can do of itself, but \^'hat m?^^^ prepp^^ 
by an omnipotent hand can do. And what certainty ^a^^ we have that b^ 
bath not done i^ ? We can have none from the jdea^, for those are givf^ 
up in this case, and coi^^equently we can hayp no certainty, upon thw 
principleS| whether we have any spiritual substafic^ within us or not. 

Your Iprdship in this paragraph proves, that, frorp what I say, we cm 
b^ve no certainty whether ,w^ have any spiritual substance in us or qqiU 
I^by spiritual substapce your lordship means an im.n[^terial substai]^ 19 
i^s, as you speak, ] grant what your lordship says is true, that it cgpp^t 
Upop these principles be denwps^ated. Bijit 1 (ipust ^rave leavfj |p i$aj 
2^% the same tipe, that upon the&^ principles it can be fi^pyedt to (h0 
highest degree of probability, if by spiritual subs^t?ce ypuy k^Tfl^V 
IH^ans ^ tl;iii)kiflg ^i^b^tanc^, | n\\^sjL ^i^^ent ftog^ ypqr l<«f(&iR* VHJl V^ 

*Eccl.iii-a4, t Ch. xij^iV ?i7' t^-i^-VI, | R. 4,p. 4P. f . 5. 
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ttiat we n^ h^Q 3 certaintx^ qpon my priociples, that 4ti^« is 9 «|Hritaal 
«yb9WPce JO u§. In short, mjr lord, ypgp my principles, 1.^ from th#^ 
iije^pf thinking, w^ can have a certainty that ther^ is 9 thinking wb^ 
stance in us ; frow hpn^ we have a certainty thai tb^r© i# fW^ etern«J 
thinking suhstance. This thinking substance, which has h^n from 
eternity, I h^ve proved to be iojroaterial. This eternal, iowBaterial, 
thinking sub^t^nce,. has put into ns a thinking substan^, which, whe- 
ther it b^ 3 naaterial or immaterial substance, cannot be iq&)hbly de^ 
n^pnstrated frprp jour iicj^s ; though from them it may be proved, that 
it is to the highest degree probable that it is imma^ial. 

^gain, the bishop of Worpesier mndert^es to prove from Mr, 
I^ocke's principles, that we may be certain, '' That the first eteirpal 
*' thinking Being, or omnipotent Spirit cannot, if he would, give to cer- 
" t^jp systems of <?reated sensible metier, put together as ^e se^ fit, 
*' some degrees of sense, perception, ^od thought'* 
. Tp which Mr. I^pcke has nwle the following answer in his third letter. • 

ypnr first argument I t^ke to be this ; thpt according to me, the kpowr 
ledge we have being by owr ideas, and our id^ of matter in general beingn 
solig snbstance, ^pd opr idea of body a solid ej^tended figured snbstance ; if 
I pdmit mstter to be capable of thinking, J confound |tbe idea of matter 
with the idea of a spirit; to vyhicb I answer. N03 no more than | confound 
the idej pf m9tter with the idea of an horse, when I say that matter in 
genera] is a $olid extended substance ; and that an horse is a material ani- 
mal, or anei^tepd^d soljd substance wjth sense and spontaneous motion. 

The i(Je9 of matter is 9n extended solid substance j wherever there is 
spch a substance, there is matter, and theeisenceofnwtter, whatever other 
qualities, not contained in that essepcgf it shall please God to superadd 
to it. For example, God creates an ext/snded solid substance, without tb^ 
superadding any thing else to it, and so we may consider it at rest: to 
some p^rts pf it he superadds motion, bPt it has still t^e essence of matter ; 
other parts of it be fran^es into phints, wi^ all the excellencies pf vegeta* 
tipp, \\% and beapty, which is tp be fowpd ip a rose or peach tree, &c* 
above theessense of matter, in general, but it is still but niatt^r ; to other 
parts be adds §Pnse and spontaneous motion, and those other properties 
that are to bp found in an elephant. fiUh#rtp it is pot donbted but th^ 
power pf God may gp, and that the properties of a rose, a peach or ai^ 
elephant, spperaddeo to pjattef, change po^ the prop^^ties of wat^er | but 
m3tter is in these things jpatter still, 5kH if one venture to gp one siep 
farther apd say, Gpd may give tp matter tbonght, reason, wd volitioD, 
as well ^ sense and spontaneous motion, there a?e vm^ ready presently to 
limit the power of tne onanippteat Orator, and t^U n« h^ ^aiwv^ do iti 
because it destroys the essence, pr cb?nges the ^SWtial piopefties of 
matter. Tp make good which assertion, they bavj^ P9 wws to say, but 
that tbopght and reason are not included in the w^nce of ipa^ter. I 
grant it j but whatever excellency, ppt qoptain^ ip i^ ^^a^f^f be fu^ 
peradded tp matter), it docs not destroy the essence of m9>V^, if'^t Jeavea 
it ap extended splid sufetapce: whoever that is, t^f is tjbe es^epqt^ pf 
matter : and if ^^f^ thing of greater perj^ction, spp^add^ tp sjiiph ^ 
sijbstancf, destroys the essence pf matter* what will become of the «sr 
sence of matter in a plant or an apioial,. wbos<? proi¥;r^ for exo»ed thost 
pf a mere extended so W snbstflpc^ ? 

But it is C^rtber urged, that we cannrt pomwiv# haw matter tm ^bink- 
1 jrranjt it; bpt tp ^gvie frpm th^ftCfe tfep^ Qg^ tb^efoi:^ ifj^Anpt give tp 
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matter a faculty of thinkings is to say God*s omnipotency is limited to 4 
narrow compass, because man*s understanding is so ; and brings down 
God's infinite power to the size of our capacities. If God can give no 
power to any parts of matter, but what men can account for from the 
essence of matter in general ; if all such qualities and properties most 
destroy the essence, or change the essential properties of matter, which are 
to our conceptions above it, and we cannot conceive to be the natural 
consequence of that essence; it is plain, that the essence of matter is de- 
stroyed, and its essential properties changed, in most of the sensible parts 
of this our system. For it is visible, that all the planets have revolutions 
about certain remote centres, which I would have any one explain, or 
make conceivable by the bare essence, or natural powers depending on 
the essence of matter in general, without something added to that essence, 
which we oennot conceive; for the moving of matter in a crooked line, 
or the attraction of matter by matter, is all that can be said in the case; 
either of which it is above our reach to derive from the essence of matter 
or body in general ; though one of these two must unavoidably be al- 
lowed to be superadded in this instance to the essence of matter in general. 
The omnipotent Creator advised not with us in the makingof the world, 
and his ways are not the less excellent, because they are past finding out. 

In the next place, the vegetable part of the creation is not doubted to 
be wholly material ; and yet he that will look into it, will observe ex- 
cellencies and operations in this part of matter, which he will not find 
contained in the essence of matter in general, nor be able to conceive 
how they can be produced by it. And will he therefore say, that the 
essence of matter is destroyed in them, because they have properties and 
operations not contained in the essential properties of matter as matter, 
nor explicat)le by the essence of matter in general ? 

Let us advance one step farther, and we shall in 'the animal world meet 
with yet greater perfections and properties, no ways explicable by the 
essence of matter in general. If the omnipotent Creator had not super- 
added to the earth, which ' produced the irrational animals, qualities far 
surpassiijg those of the dull dea4 earth, out of which they were made, 
life, sense, and spontaneous motion, nobler qualities than were before 
in it, it had still remained rude senseless matter 5 and if to the individuals 
of each species he had not superadded a power of propagation, the spe- 
cies had perished with those individuals: but by these essences or pro- 
perties of each species, superadded to the matter which they were made 
of, the essence or properties of matter in general were not destroyed or 
changed, any more than any thing that was in the individuals before was 
destroyed or changed by the power of generation, superadded to them 
by the first benediction of the Almighty. 

In all such cases, the siiperinducementof greater perfections and nobler 
quaUties destroys nothing of the essence or perfections that were there be- 
fore 5 unless there can be showed a manifest repugnancy between them: 
but all the proof offered for that, is only, that we cannot conceive how 
matter, without such superadded perfections, can produce such effects ; 
which is, in truth, no more than to say, matter in general, or every part 
of matter, as matter, has them not 5 but is no reason to prove, that God, 
if he pleases, cannot superadd them to some parts of matter, unless it can 
be proved to be a contradiction, that God should give to some parts of 
matter qualities and perfections, which matter in general has not j though 
we cannot conceive how matter is invested with them, or how it operatei 
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by Virtue of those new endowments 5 nor is It to be wondered that we 
cannot, whilst we limit all its operations to those qualities it had before, 
and would explain them by the knowiv properties of matter in general, . 
without any such induced perfections. For, if this be a right rule of rea- 
foning, to deny a thing to be, because we cannot conceive the manner 
how it comes to be ; I shall desire them who use it to stick to this rule, 
and see what work it will make both in divinity as well as philos(H>hy : ,, 
and whether they can advance any thing more in favour of sceflticism. 
For to keep within the present- subject of the power of thinking and 
•elf-motion, bestowed by omnipotent power in some parts of matter: the 
objection to this is, I cannot conceive how matter should think. What 
is the consequence? S^rgo, God cannot give it a power to think. Let 
this stand for a good reason, and then proceed in other cases by the same. 
You cannot conceive how matter can attract matter at any distance, much 
less at the distance of 1,000,000 miles 3 ergo, God cannot give it such a 
power: you cannot conceive how matter should feel, or move itself, or 
affect an immaterial being, or be moved by it j ergo, God cannot give it 
such powers : which is in effect to deny gravity, and th« revolution of the 
planets about the sun ; to make brutes mere machines, without sense or 
spontaneous motion ; and to allow man neither sense nor voluntary motion* 
Let us apply this rule one degree farther. You cannot conceive how 
an extended solid substance should think, therefore God cannot make it 
think : can you conceive how your own soul, or any substance, thinks? 
You £nd indeed that you do think, and so do I; but I want to be told 
how the action of thinking is performed : this, I confess, is beyond my 
cpnception; and I would be glad any one, who conceives it, would ex- 
plain it to me. God, I find, has given me this faculty -, and since I can- 
not but be convinced of his power in this instance, which though I every 
momen t experiment in myself, yet I cannot conceive the manner of j what 
would it be less than an insolent absurdity, to deny his power io other likd 
cases, only for this reason, because I cannot conceive the manner how? 
To explain this matter a little farther: God has created a substance ; 
let it be, for example, a solid extended substance. Is God bounc) to giv« 
it, besides being, a power of action ? that, I think, nobody will say: he 
therefore may leave it in a state of inactivity, and it will be nevertheless 
a substance -, for action is not necessary to the being of any substance that 
God does create. God has likewise created and made to exist, de novo, 
an immaterial substance, which will not lose its being of a substance^ 
though Grod should bestow on it nothing more but this bare being, with- 
out giving it any activity at all. Here are now two distinct substances^ 
the one material, the other immaterial, both in a state of perfect inactivity. 
Now I ask, what power God can give to one of these substances (sup* 
posing them to retain the same distinct natures that they had as sub^ 
stances in their state of inactivity) which he cannot give to the other ? 
In that state, it is plain, neither of them thinks ; for thinking being an 
action, it cannot be denied, that God can put an end to any action of any 
created substance, without annihilating of the substance whereof it is an 
action; and if it be so, he can also create or give existence to such a sub- 
stance, without giving that substance any action at all. By the same rea-* 
son it is plain, that neither of them can move itself: now I would ^sk, 
why Omnipotency cannot give to either of these substances, which aro 
equally in a state of perfect inactivity, the same power that it can giv«, 
to the other? Let it be, for example, that of spontaneous or 8«lf-mo* 
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6on, wbi<?h i$ a powpr that it is supposed ©pd q^o pvp to 3A TOSttlid 
substance, but denied tbat he can give to solid substance. 

If it be asked, why they limit the omnipotence pf (Jod, in referenpie 
to the one rather than the other of these suljst^nces ? rfl that C3P be mA 
to it is, that they cannot conceive, how the splid pub^tapce sho»ld e?#r 
be able to move itself. And as little, say J, gre tljey able tP cppc^ive, 
how a created uqsolid substanqe should mov$ it«^]f, But th^p nwy \^ 
something in an immaterial substance, that yog do npt )«ppw- I i5r?^t \t f 
and in a material one too; for example, gV^vit|ltio^ pf ip^tter mw^nds 
matter, and in the several proponioqs pbscry^Wp, iaevit^l^ly shpw^, tb*4 
there is something in matter that we do not ppderstund, \jb)^ss we q^j^ 
conceive self-motion in matter j or an inexplicable and incono^ivaWe 
attraction in matter, at immense, almost ingompr^hPRsible distaop^ : it 
must therefore be confessed, that there is son^^tbipg m soJi4» a? well ^s 
unsolid spbstances, that w^ do not upderstapd. But this we kopw, tb^t 
they ipay each of them have their distjnc^ beings, without 4py aci,ivjty 
superadded to tbep, unless you will deny, that God c^q tal^e frpip ^^ 
being its power of acting, which it is probably wiU be thought tOO PFfi^ 
sumptuous for any one to do j and I s^y it is 33 hard to 9Q^peivf ii^f^ 
motion in a created immaterial, as In a n^ateri^l h^ing, CQP?i4<?r it bow 
you will : and therefore this is no r^a§on to deny Qmnip^4Wi9y <Q t>© 
aWe to give a power of self- motion tp^ material substance, if te ple^s^t 
as wdl as to an immaterial; since neither Qf tb^TO «?ap bav^ it ffpfn 
themselves, nor can we conceive how it p^p he In either of th^iPr 

The san^e js visible in the other operation pf thinking : both tb(?W 
substances may be made, and exist without thogght 5 ni?ither pf thi^ift 
has, or can have the pow^r of thinking frpm it.s^lf j Gq4 may giv§ jt tP 
cither of them, according to the gopd pleasure of hi^ amnipot^pfy j 0n4 
ia which ever of them it is, it is equ^Uy bpyppd our p^pacity tPi ?P0^ 
ceive, how either of these substance^ thinkfi, But fpr that ri^s^pp, t9 
deny that God, who had power enpugh tp giv^ thpW hP^b ^ bi^Pg PHi 
of nothing, can by the sap^e oninlpot^npy, giv?j tbwc^ what othor ppwfrs 
and perfections he pleases, bgs qo hotter foundation than tP deny hi% 
power of creation, because wp pannpt cpncpive hpw it is p^r^Of)^^ i 
and there, at l^st^ this way of reasoning pjust tprP^ip^te. 

That Ompipotenpy cannot Ria^e a substaupp to be »plid?n4 Uftt $pli4 
at the same time, I think wi^h due rj^verenpf w^ pa^y say j; hut tb9t % 
solid substance may pot have cjualitip^, pprf^ctipws, fmd powers, wbipb 
have BO natural or visibly neces§arv ppphe^ipu with ^lidity ^ f)3|tf^ 
sion, is too much for us (who gre but of yestprdayi ^xA \j¥W PPthing) 
to be positive in. If Qod cannot join things tpg^h^r by p.PnnP^jpo# \s^ 
conceivable to us, we niust d^qy evpp tbp consistenpy y\6, being of 
mf tter itself $ s^nce pvery particle of it having spuie bu|^9 \^ Hs PA^I* 
connected by ways inconceivable tp xxh 3p th^t ^1 thp 4ii^^iU^ tlMl 
are raised against the thinking of u»tt^r> fron» Pur igpoifaflce, orimfrPW 
coBoeptions, stand not at all jn |be way of the ppw^ pf Qp4i if hf plWfWI 
to ordain it so j nor prove any thipg against his b^vipg mP^Wf e©4ilf4 
some parcels ofmatter, so disposed a? he thipH^fit^ with H f%9Hlty (irf*tbiob» 
ing, till it cap be shown, that jt cpjitainsa PontrfdiPtW tp m&^f^P \\i 

Though to me sensation be cpinpr^hpn<?^rt w4^ t^»P.!^i^ W gpiwnil* 
yet, in the foregoing discourse, [ h^vp sppfc^ pf ^PJ^ in liml§«»?fi*9ti«p| 
fipom thinking ; because your lordship, ^ \ repw^'V sg^^ Pf ^^^ ift 
brutes. But here ! take liberty tp Qh&^VVPj) t^ai; jf y^f loi4abiR ^W» 
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brutes to haye sensation, U will follow, either that God c^n aqd doth 
giye to some parcels of matter a power of perception and thinking j or 
jmat all animals have immaterial, and consequently, according to yoiif 
lordship, immortal souls, as well as men ; and to say that fleas and mites^ 
&c. have immortal souls as well as men, will possibly be looked on a^ 
going a great way to serve an hypothesis. 

I have been pretty large in making this matter plain, that they who are 
so forward to bestow hard censures or names on the opinions of thq^p 
who diflfer from them, may consider whether sometimes they are nof 
more due to their own ; and that they may be persuaded a little to terpr 
per that heat, which, supposing the truth in their current opinions, gives 
them (as they think) a right to lay what imputations they please p» 
those who would fairly examine the grounds they stand upon. For talk- 
ing with a supposition and insinuations, that truth and knowledge, n.^y 
and religion too, stand and fall with their systems, is at best but an in^- 
perious way of begging the questioij, and assutning to themselves, 
under the pretence of zeal for the cause of God, a title to infailii)iljty^ 
It is very becoming that men's zeal for truth should go as far as their 
proofs, but not go for proofs themselves. He that attacks received opi- 
nions with anything but fair arguments, may, I own, be justly suspepte4 
not to mean well, nor to be led by the love of truth 5 but the ^ajne mgy 
be said of him too, who so defends them. Ap error is not the bettpr (qv 
being common, nor truth the worse for ^laving lain neglected j and if i^ 
were put to the vote any where in the world, 1 dpubt, as things ar^ tp^- 
naged, whether truth would have the majority, at least whilst fhe au- 
thority of men^ and not the examination of things, must be its measure. 
The imputation of scepticism, and those broad insiquatiops to repcjer 
what I have writ suspected, so frequept, as if that were the great busi- 
ness of all this pains you have been at about me, has made m^ say thus 
rouch, my lord, rather as my sense of the way to establish truth in it* 
full force and he^uty^ than that I think the world will need to havp ^y 
thing said to it, to make it distingpish between your lordship*^ and rpy 
Resign in writing, which therefore I securely leave to the judgpent of 
the reader, and return to the argument jn hand. 

What I h^ve abovp saicj, I take to be ^ full answer tp all that yppr 
lordship would infer from my idea of mattpr, of liberty, of identity, ^pd 
from the pqwer of abstracting. You ask, * Iiow can ipy idea qf ijberty, 
agree with the idpa that bodies can operate oply by motion and ip^pplge? 

Ans. By t*^ ' f Gpd, who c^n make all things agree, thgt 

inyplve n( It is true, I say, " f That bodjes oper^t^ 

by impul se." And so I though^ when I writ it, ap4 

can yet cc ay of their operation. Bpt I am sipce cop- 

yinced by Newton's incomparable book, thgt it |s tP.^ 

bold a pn t 0od's ppwer in thjs point by nay narrow 

conceptip] p of matter tpwards matter^ by wgys upcpp- 

ceivable t( demopstratipn that Qod c^n, if he plej9^$. 

put into bodies powers, apd ways of pper^tion, above what cap be d^r 
Tive^ from our idea of bpdy^ or pan be explained by what we kpovf pf 
nj^Qtter, but also an unquestionable, and every where yisible inst^ncej 
t^at p9 ha? done §9. And therefore in the neft editiop of my ^k, | 
will take care to have that passage rectified. 
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As to self-consciousness, your lordship asks, * What is there like self- 
tonsciousness in matter ? Nothing at all in matter as matter. But that 
God cannot bestow on some parcels of matter a power of thinking, and 
"with it self-consciousness, will never be proved by asking, f How is it 
possible to apprehend that mere body should perceive that it doth per- 
ceive ? The weakness of our apprehension I grant in the case : I confess 
as mueh as you please, that we cannot conceive how a solid, no,, nor how 
an unsolid created substance thinks ; but this weakness of our apprehen- 
sions reaches not the power of God, whose weakness is stronger than auj 
thing in men. 

Your argument from abstraction we have in this question, t If it maj 
be in the power of matter to think, how comes it to be so impossible for 
such organized bodies as the brutes have, to enlarge their ideas by ab- 
straction ? Answ. This seems to suppose, that I place thinking within 
the natural power of matteh If that be your meaning, my lord, 1 never 
say, nor suppose, that all matter has naturally in it a Siculty of thinking, 
but the direct contrary. But if you mean that certain parcels of matter, 
ordered by the Divine power, as seems fit to him, may be made capable 
of receiving from his omnipotency the faculty of thinking; that, indeed, 

I say; and that being granted, the answer to your question is easy; 
since, if Omnipotency can give thought to any solid substance, it is not 
hard to conceive, that God may give that faculty in, a higher or lower 
degree, as it pleases him, who knows what disposition of the subject is 
suited to such a particular way or degree of thinking. 

Another argument to prove, that God cannot endue any parcel of mat- 
ter with the faculty of thinking, is taken from those words of mine, 

II where I show, by what connexion of ideas we may come to know, that 
God is an immaterial substance. They are these, " The idea of an eternal 
** actual knowing being, with the idea of immateriality, by the inter- 
'* vention of the idea of matter, and of its actual division, divisibility, 
" and want of perception," &c. From whence your lordship thus argues, 
** Here the want of perception is owned to be so essential to matter, that 
God is therefore concluded to be immaterial. Answ. Perception and 
knowledge in that one eternal Being, where it has its source, it is visible 
must be essentially inseparable from it; therefore the actual want of per- 
ception in so great a part of the particular parcels of matter, is a demon- 
stration, that the first being, from whom perception and knowledge are in- 
separable, is not matter: how far this makes the want of perception an 
essential property of matter, I will not dispute ; it sufifices that it shows, 
that perception is not an essential property of matter ; and therefore matter 
cannot be that eternal original being to which percepdlon and knowledge 
are essential. Matter, I say, naturally is without perception : ergo, says 
your lordship, want of perception is an essential property of matter, and 
God does not change the essential properties of things, their nature re- 
maining. From'w hence you jnfer, that God cannot bestow on any parcel 
of matter (the nature of matter remaining) a faculty of thinking. If the 
rules of logic, since my days, be not changed, I may safely deny this con- 
sequence. For an argument that runs thus, God does not j ergo, he can- 
not, I was taught when I first came to the university, would not hold. 
^or I never said God did ; but, ft " That 1 see no contradiction in it, 

♦ IstAns. flbid. % Ibid. || 1st Letter. ** IstAni. 
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*' that he should, if he pleased, give to some sjstems of senseless (natter 
'* a faculty of thinking;*' and I know nobody before Des Cartes, that 
ever pretended to show that there was any contradiction in it. So that 
at worst, mynot being able to see in matter any such incapacity as makes 
it impossible for Omnipotency to bestow on it a faculty of thinking, 
makes me opposite only to the Cartesians. For, as far as I have seen or 
heard, the fathers of the christian church never pretended to demonstrate 
that matter was incapable to receive a power of sensation, perception aad 
thinking, from the hand of the omnipotent Creator. Let us therefore, if 
you please, suppose the form of your argumentation right, and that your 
lordship means, God cannot: and then, if your argument be good, it 
proves, that God could not give to Balaam's ass a power to speak to his 
master as he did ; for the want of rational discourse being natural to that 
species, it is but for your lordship to call it an essential property, and then 
God cannot change the essential properties of things, their nature re- 
maining: whereby it is proved, that God cannot, with all his omnipo- 
tency, give to an ass a power to speak as Balaam's did. 

You say, * my lord. You do not set bounds to God's omnipotency : for 
he may, if he please, change a body into an immaterial substance, i. e. 
take away from a substance the solidity which it had before, and which 
made it matter, and then give it a faculty of thinking, whichithad not be- 
fore, and which makes it a spirit, the same substance remaining. For 
if the substance remains not, body is not changed into an immaterial sub- 
stance, but the solid substance, and all belonging to it, is annihilated, and 
an immaterial substance created, which is not a change of one thing into 
another, but the destroying of one, and making another de novo. In this 
change therefore of a body or material substance into an immaterial, let 
us observe these distinct considerations. 

First, you say, God may^ if he pleases, take away from a solid substance 
solidity, which is that which makes it a material substance or body; and 
may make it an immaterial substance, i. e. a substance without solidity. 
But this privation of one quality gives it not another; the bare taking away 
a lower or less noble quality does not give it an higher or nobler; that 
must be the gift of God. For the bare privation of one, and a meaner 
quality, cannot be the position of an higher and better; unless any one 
will say, that cogitation, or the power of thinking, results from the nature' 
of substance itself: which if itdo, then wherever there is substance, there 
must be cogitation, or a power of thinking. Here then, upon your lord- 
ship's own principles, is an immaterial substance without the faculty 
of thinking. 

In the next place, you will not deny, but God may give to this sub- 
stance, thus deprived of solidity, a faculty of thinking ; for you suppose 
it made capable of that, by being made immaterial ; whereby you allow, 
that the same numerical substance may be sometimes wholly incogitative, 
or without a power of thinking, and at other times perfectly cogitative, 
or endued with a power of thinking. 

Further, you will not deny, but God can give it solidity and make it 
material again. For, 1 conclude, it will not be denied, that God can 
make it again what it was before. Now I crave leave to ask your lord- 
ship, why God, having given to this substance the faculty of thinking 
after solidity was taken from it, cannot restore to it solidity again, with- 

* l8t Answer. 
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out taking away the faculty of thinking ? When you have resolved this, 
my lorci, you will have proved it impossible for God*s omnipotence to 
give a solid substance a faculty of thinkings but till t^n^ not having 
proved it impossible, and yet denying that God cah do it, is to deny that 
ne can do what is in itself possible j which, as I humbly conceive, is vi- 
sibly to set bounds to God*s omnipotepcy, though you say here* you do 
not set bounds to God*s otnnipotency. 

tf 1 should imitate your lordship*s way of writing, t should not omit to 
bring in Epicurus tiere> and take notice that this was his way, &eum ver- 
bis ponere> re toltere : and tlien addf that I am certain jrbii do not think 
Be proiiioted the great ends of religion and morality. For it is with such 
candid and kind insii^uations as these, that you bring in both f Hobbe^ 
and I Spinosa ifito your discourse here about God*s being able, if ho 
please, to give to ^me parcels of matter, ordered ai he thinks fit, a fa« 
cutty of thinking : neither of those authors having, as appears by any 
passages you bring out of them, said any thing to this question, nor hav- 
ing, as it seems, any other business her^^ but by their names skilfully to 
give that character to my book, with which you would r^comnlend it to 
the world. 

I pretend not to inquire what measure of zeal, nor for wh^t, guides 
your lordship's pen in fuch a way of writing, as yours has all* along been 
with Hie : only I cannot but consider^ what reputation it would give to 
the writings of the Others of the church, if they should think truth 
required^ or religion allowed them to imitate such patterns. But; God bo 
thanked, there be those amongst them, ivho do not adrnire such ways of 
managing the cause of truth or religion ; they b^ing sensible that if every 
one, who believes or can pretend he hath truth on his side, is thereby 
authorized, without proof, to insinuate whatever may serve to prejudice 
men's minds against the other side, there will be great ravage made on 
charity and practice, without any gain to truth or Knowledge : and that 
the Hberties frequendy taken by disputants to do so^ may have been the 
cause that the worI(^ in all ages has received so much harm, and so liuio 
advantage from controversies in religion. 

These are the arguments which your lordship has brought to confute 
one saying in my book, by other passages in it ; which therefore being alii 
but argumenta ad hominem, if they did prove what they do not> aore <^ 
no other use, than to gain a victory over me : a thing methinks, so mv^cb 
beneath your lordship, that it does not deserve one of your pages. The 
question is, whether God can, if he pleases, bestow on any parcel of m^- 
ter, ordered as he think-s fit, a faculty <^ perception and thinking. You 
say, II you look Upon k niistake herein to be of dangerous consequenpo/ 
fts id the great ends of religion and morality. If this be so, my lord^ I 
think one may well wonder, why your lordship has brought no argumeetft 
tb establish the truth itself which^ou look on to be, of such dangerous 
consequence^ to be itiistaken in ; but have spent so many pages only in a^ 
personal matter, in endeavouring to show, that I had inconsistencies in 
my book 3 which if any such thing had been showed, the question would 
be still as far ti'om being decided, and the danger of mistaiking about it 
as little pitvented, as if nothing of all this had been said. If there^»e 
your lordship's care of the great ends of religion and morality have made 
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you think it necessary to clear thisc^^estion, the world feas reason to con- 
clude there is little to be said agaitist that proposition which is to be found 
ift my book, cdftcerning the possibility, that some parcels of matter raighl 
be so ordered by Omnipotence, as to be enJaed with a faculty of think- 
ing, If God so pleased 5 since your lordship's concern for the promoting 
the great ends of religien anct raof ality, has not enablecf you to produce 
one argument against a proposition that yoa think of so dangerbus conse- 
quence to themw 

And here 1 crave leave to observe, that though in your title page you 
promise to prove, that my notion of ideas is inconsistent with itself, (which' 
if it werd, it could hardly be proved to be inconsistent with any thing 
els^) and with (he articles of the elaristian faith j yet your attempts all 
along have been to prove me^ in some passages of my book, inconsistent 
with myself, witboiit having shoNvn* any proposition in my book incon- 
sistent with ahy article of the christiarf faith* 

i think your lordship has indeed made use of one argument of your 
own: but it is such dn one, that 1 confess f do not see how it is apt much 
to promote religion, especially the christian rdigion, founded on revela- 
tion* I shaQ set down your lordship's words^, that they may be consider- 
ed: you say,* thatjf'ou are of opinion, that the great ends of religion and 
morality are best secured by the proofs of the immortality of the soul 
from its nature atid properties; and which you think prove it immaterial* 
Vour lofdrfiip does not question whether God can give immortality to a 
material substance; but you s^y it takes off very much from the evidence 
of immortality, if^it depend wholly upon God's giving that, which of its^ 
own nature it is not capable of, &c. So likewise you say, f If a man 
cannot be certain, but that matter may think, (as t affirm) then what bo- 
comes of the soul's immateriality (and consequently immortality) from 
itsoperat?ol>s ? But for all this, say I, his assurance of faith remains on ks 
own basis. Now y6u appeal to any man of sense, whether ths finding the 
uncertainty of his oWn principles, which he went upon, in point of rea- 
son, doth not weaken the credibility of these fundamental articles, when 
they are considered purely as matters of faith ? For before, there was a 
natural credibility in them on Account of reason ; but by going on wrong 
grounds of certainty, all that, is lost, and instead of being certain, he is 
more doubtful than ever. And if the evidence of faith fall so much short 
of that of reason, it must needs have less effect upon men's imnds, when 
the subserviency of reason is taken away; as it r^ust be when the grounds 
of certainty by reason are vanished. Is it at all plrobable, that be who 
finds bis reasoti deceive him in such fundanaental points, shall have his 
faith stand £irm and unrooveable on the account of revelatioti ? For in 
matters of revelation there must be some antecedent principles supposed, 
before we can believe any thing on the account of it. 

Sifore to the same purpose we have soit)e pages farther, where, from some' 
of my words your lordship says, % yoU cannot but observe, that we have' 
no certainty upon my grounds, that self-consciousness depends upon aa 
individual immaterial substance, and consequently that a material sub- 
stance miay,, according to my principles, have self-consciousness in it j al* 
least, that I am not certain of th^ contrary. Whereupon your lordship 
bids me considbr, whether this doth not a little affect the whole artickr. 

* i8t Aixs^tm-. 1 2d Answer. J Ibid. 
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of the resurrection. What does all this tend to, but to make the world 
believe that I have lessened the credibility of the immortality of the soul,' 
and the resurrection, by saying, that though it be most highly probable, 
that the soul is immaterial, yet upon my principles it cannot be demon- 
strated ; because it is not impossible to God's oranipotency, if he pleases, 
to bestow upon some parcels of matter, disposed as he sees fit, a faculty 
of thinking ? 

This your accusation of my lessening the credibility of these articles of 
faitb, is founded on this, that the article of the imrportality of the soul 
abates of its credibility, if it be allowed, that its immateriality (which is 
the supposed proof from reason and philosophy of its immortality) cannot 
be demonstrated from natural reason : which argument of your lordship*s 
bottoms, as I humbly conceive, on this, that divine revelation abates of 
its credibility in all those articles it proposes, proportionably as human 
reason foils to support the testimony of God. And all that your lordship 
in those passages has said, when examined, will, I suppose, be found to 
irhport thus much, viz. Does God propose any thing to mankind to be 
believed ? It is very fit and credible to be believed, if reason can demon- 
strate it to be true. But if human reason come short in the case, and 
cannot make it out, its credibility is thereby lessened ; which is in efiect 
to say, that the veracity of God is not a firm and sure foundation of faith 
to rely upon, without the concurrent testimony of reason -, i. e. with reve- 
rence be it spoken, God is not to be believed on his own word, unless 
what he reveals be in itself credible, and might be believed without him. 

If this be a way to promote religion, the christian religion, in all its 
articles, I am not sorry that it is not a way to be found in any of my writ- 
ings ; for I imagine any thing like this would (and I should think deserved ' 
to) have other titles than bare scepticism bestowed upon it, and would 
have raised no small outcry against any one, who is not to be supposed to 
be in the right in all that he says, and so may securely say what he pleases. 
Such as I, the profanum vulgus, who take too much upon us, if we would 
examine, have nothing to do but to hearken and believe, though what he 
said should subvert the very foundations of the christian faith. 

What I have above observed, is so visibly contained in your lordship*s 
argument, that when I met with it in your answer to my first letter, it 
seemed so strange for a man of your lordship's character, and in a dispute 
in defence of the doctrine of the Trinity, that I could hardly persuade 
myself, but it was a slip of your pen : but when I found it in your second 
letter* made use of again, and seriously enlarged as an argument of 
weight to be insisted upon, 1 was convinced that it was a principle that 
you heartily embraced, how little favourable soever it was to the articles 
of the christian religion, and particularly those which you undertook to 
defend. 

I desire my reader to peruse the passages as they stand in your letters 
themselves, and see whether what you say in them does not amount to 
this : that a revelation from God is more or less credible, according as it 
has a stronger or weaker confirmation from human reason. For, 

1. Your lordship says, f you do not question whether God can give im- 
mdrtality to a material substance j but you say it takes off very much 
from the evidence of immortality, if it depends wholly upon God*s giv- 
ing that, which of its own nature it is not capable of. 
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To whiqh I reply, any one's not being able to demonstrate the soul to 
be immateHal, takes 6fF not very mocb^ nor at all, from the evidence 6f 
its immortafity, if God has revealed Hiat' it shall be imtnortal \ because 
the veracity of God is a demonstration of the triith of what he has revealetf, 
and the want of another demonstration of a proposition^ that is demon- 
stratively true, takes not off from the evidence of it. For where, there is a 
clear demonstration, there is as much evidence as any truth can have^ 
that is not self-evident. God has revealed that the souls of men should 
live for ever. But, sajrs your lordship, from this evidence it takes off 
very much, if it depends wholly upon God's giving that, which of ite 
own nature it is not capable of, i. e. The revelation and testimony of Grod 
loses much of its evidence, if this depends wholly upon the good pleasure 
of God, and cannot be demonstratively made out* by natural reason^ that 
the^ soul is immaterial, and consequently in its own nature immortal. For 
thfit is all that here is or can be meant by these words, which of its own 
nature it is not capable of, to make them to the purpose. For the wbold 
of your lordship's discourse here, is to prove, that the soul cannot be 
material, because then the evidence of its being immortal would be very 
much lessened. Which is to say, that it is not as credible upon divine 
revelation, that a material substance should be immortal, as an immate* 
rial ; or which is all one, that God is not equaHy to be believed, when 
he declares, that a material substance shall be immortal, as when he de^ 
Glares, that an immaterial . shall be so; because the immortality of a 
material substance cannot be demonstrated from natural reason. 

Let us try this rule of your lordship's a little farther. God hath re- 
vealed, that the bodies men shall have after the resurrection, as well as 
thejr souls, shall live to eternity. Does your lordship believe the eternal 
life of the one of these more than of the other, because you think you can 
prove it of one of them by natural reason, and of the other not? Or can 
any^ one, who admits of divine revelation in the case, doubt of one of 
them more than the other? Or think this proposition less credible, that 
the bodies of men, after the resurrection, shall live for ever; than this, 
That the souls of men shall, after the resurrection, live for ever ? For that 
he must do, if he thinks either of them is less credible than the other. If 
' this be so, reason is to be consulted how far God is to be believed, and the 
credit of divine testimony must receive its force from the evidence of rea- 
son; which is evidently to take away the credibility of divine revelation 
in ah supernatural truths, wherein the evidence of reason fails. And how 
much such a principle as this tends to the support of the doctrine of the 
Trinity, or the promoting the christian religion, I shall leave it to your 
lordship to consider. 

I am not so well read in Hobbes or Spinosa, as to be able to say, what; 
were their opinions in this matter. But possibly there be those, who will 
think your lordship's authority of more usetothem in the case, than those 
justly decried names^; and be glad to find your lordship a patron of the 
oracles of reason, so little to tlie advantage of the oracles of divine reve- 
lation. This at least, I think, may be subjoined to the words at the bot- 
tom of the next page*. That those who have gone about to lessen the 
credibiUt)r of the articles of faith, which evidently they do, who gay 
they are je^s credible, because they cannot be made out detnonstratively 
by natural reason, have not been thought to secure several of the articles 
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of the christian faith^ especially those of the trinity, incarnation, and re- 
surrection of the body, which are those upon the account of which 1 am 
brought by your lordship into this dispute. 

• I shall not trouble the reader with your lordship's endeavours, in the 
following words, to prove, that if the soul be not an immaterial substance* 
it can be nothing but life; your very ijrst words visibly confuting all that 
jou allege to that purpose, they are, * If the soul be a material substance, 
it is really nothing but life; which is to say. That if the soul be really a 
substance, it is not really a substance, but really nothing else but^an 
aflection of a substance; for the life, whether of a material or immaterial 
•pbstance» is not the substance itself, but an affection of it- 

2. You say, f Although we think the separate state of the soul after 
death, is. sufficiently revealed in the scripture; yet it creates a great dif- 
ficulty in understanding it, if the soul be nothing but life, or a material 
substance, which must be dissolved when life is ended. For, if the soul 
be a material substance, it must be made up, as others are, of the cohesion 
of solid and separate parts, how minute and invisible soever they be. And 
-what is it which should keep them together, when life is gone } So that 
it is no easy matter to give an account how the soul should be capable of 
immortality, unless it be an immaterial substance -, and then we know 
the solution and texture of bodies cannot reach the soul, being of a dif- 
ferent nature. 

Let it be as hard a matter as it will, to give an account what it is that 
should keep the parts of a material soul together, after it is separated from 
the body; yet it will be always as easy to give an account of it, as to give 
an account what it is that shall keep together a material and immaterial 
substance. And yet the difficulty that there is to give an account of that, 
I hope, does not, with your lordship, weaken the credibility of the inse- 
parable union of soul and body to eternity : and I persuade myself, that 
the n\en of sense, to whom your lordship appeals in the case, do not find 
their belief of this fundamental point much weakened by that difficulty. 
I thought heretofore (and by your lordship's permission would think so 
still) that the union of the parts of matter, one with another, is as much 
in the hands of God, as the union of a material and immaterial substance; 
and that it does not take off very much, or at all, from the evidence of 
immortality, which depends on that union, that it is no easy matter to 
give an account what it is that should keep them together : though its de- 
pending wholly upon the gift and good pleasure of Gk)d, where the man- 
ner creates great difficulty in the understanding, and our reason cannot 
discover in the nature of things how it is, be that which, your lordship so 
positively says, lessens the credibility of the f tmdamental articles of the 
resurrection and immortality. 

But, my lord, to remove this objection a little, and to.show of how 
small force it is even with yourself; gjve me leave to presume, that your 
lordship as firmly believes the immortality of the body after the resurrec- 
tion, as any other article of faith -, if so, then it being no easy matter to 
give an account what it is that shall keep together the parts of a material 
souJ, to one that believes it is material, can no more weaken |he credibi- 
lity of its immortality, than the like difficulty weakens the credibility of 
the immortality of the body. For, when your lordship shall find it an 
easy matter to give an account what it is, besides the good pleasure of 
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God; wliicfh Miafl kjfrep together the parts of our material bodies to eter* 
nity, or eveh scut and body, I dopbt Qot but any one who shall thiak the 
soul materia], will also find it as ea^ to give an 'account what'itis that 
shall keep those parts of matter also together to eternity. 

W6re it hot that the warmth of controversy i^ apt to make men so far 
forget, as to take up those principles themselVes (when they will serve 
their tut^) Which they have highly Condemned in others, I should wonder 
to find your lordship to argue; that l>ecause It is a difficulty to understand 
what sht^llkeep together the minute parts of a material soul, when life is 
gone J and' because it is not an easy matter to give an account how the 
soul shall be Capable of immortality^ unicss it be an inimaterial sbbstance: 
therefore it is not so credible, ai if it were easy to give an account by 
natural reason, how it could be. For to this it is that all this your dis- 
cotirse tends, as is evident by what is already set down i and will be 
more fully made out by what your lordship says in other places, though 
there needs no such proof, since it would all be nothing against me in 
any other sense. 

1 thought your lordship had in other places asserted, and insisted oa 
this truth, that no part of divine revelation was the less to be believed, 
because the thing itself created great difficulty in the understanding, and 
the manner of it was hard to be explained and it was n6 easy matter to 
give an account how it was. This, as I take it, your lordship condemned^ 
in others as a very unreasonable principle, and such as would subvert afl 
the articles of the christian religion, that were mere matters of faith, as I 
Aink it will : and is it possible, that you should make use of it here your- 
self, against the article of life and immortality that Christ hath brought 
to light through the gospel, and neither was, nor could be made out by 
natural reason without revelation ? But you will say, you speak only of 
the soul ; and yOur words are. That it is no easy matter to give an account 
how the soul should be capable of immortality, unless it be an immaterial 
substance I grant it; but crave leave to say, that there is not any one 
of those difficulties, that are or can be raised about the manner how a 
material soul can be immortal, which do not as well reach the immor- 
tality of the body. 

But, if it were not so, I am sure this principle of your lordship's would 
reach other articles of faith, wherein our natural reason finds it not so 
easy to give an account how those mysteries are; and which therefore, 
according to your principles, must be less credible than other articles, 
that create less difficulty to the understanding. For your lordship says, 
* that you appeal to any man of sense, whether to a man, who thought 
by his principled he could from natural grounds demonstrate the immor* 
tality of the soul, the finding the uncertainty of those principles he went 
upon in point of reason, i. e. the finding he eould not certainly prove it 
by natural reaton, doth not weaken the credibility of that fundamental 
article, when it is considered purely as a matter of feith ? which, in eflect, 
1 humbly conceive, amounts to this, that a proposition divinely revealed, 
that cannot be proved by natural reason, is less credible than one that 
can : which seems to me to come very little short of this, with due reve- 
rence be it spoken, that God is less to be believed when he affirms a pro- 
position that cannot be proved by natural reason, than when he proposes 
what can be proved by it. The direct contrary to which is my opinioOy 

♦ 2d Answer. 
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tboogli yoa ei^^eavour to make it goo^ by theiie foUow^io^ W.^^i ^ ^ 
the cvideoce m taith &1\ too much short of that of reaiiOD it' pmi heeds 
have less efiect upon'nien*8 minds, when the subserviepcy of 'reason is 
taken away *, as it must be when die grounds of certainty^ by reason are 
vanished. Is it at all probable^that he who finds his reason deceive him 
in such fundamental points, should have his faith stand firm and immove- 
able on the account of revelation ? Hiao which I think there are. hardly 
plainer words to be found out to declare, that the credibility of God's 
testimony depends on the natural evidence of probability of the things we 
receive from revelation, and rises and falls with it; and that the truths of 
6od« or the articles of mere faith, lose so much of their credibility, as 
they want proof from reason ; which if true, revelation may come to have 
no credibility at all. For if, in this present case, the credibility of this 
proposition, the souls of men shall live for ever, revealed in the scripture, 
be lessened by confessing itcaimot be demonstratively provedfrom reason; 
though, it be asserted to be most highly probable: must npt, by the same 
rule, its credibility dwindle away to nothing, if natural reasoii should not 
be able to make it out to be so much as probable, or should place the pro- 
bability from natural principles on the other side? For, if tpere want of 
demonstration lessens the ciedibility of any propositiop divinely revealed, 
must not want of probability, or contrary probability from patural reason, 
quite take away its credibility ? Here at last it must end, if in any one 
case the veracity of God> and the credibility of the truths we receive from 
him by roYelation,. be subjected to the verdicts of human reason, and be 
allowed to receive any accession or diminution from other proofs,, pr want 
of other proofs of its certainty or probability. 

If this be your lordship*s way to prompte religion, or defend its articles* 
I know not what argument.^ the greatest enemies of it could use more 
efiectual for the subversion of those you have undertaken to defend; this 
being to resolve all revelation perfectly and purely into natural treason, to 
bound its credibijlity by that, and leave no room for faith in other things* 
than what can be accounted for by natural reasoii without, irejir^tion. 

Your lordship t insists nmch upon it, as if I had contradicted what I 
have said in my essay, by sajringi that upon my principles i^ cannot be 
demonstratively proved, that it is an immaterial substance inns that thinks, 
however probable it be. He that will be at the pains to read that chapter 
of mine, and consider it, will find, that my business there was to show, 
that it was no harder to conceive an immaterial than a material substance; 
and that 0'om the ideas 6( thought, and a power of moving. of matter, 
which we experienced in ourselves, (ideas originally not Monging to 
matter as matter) there was no more difficulty to coqdu^e there was an 
immaterial substance in us, than that we had material parts. These ideas 
of thinking, and power oCnaoving of matter, I in another pl^ce showed, 
did demonstratively lead us the certain knowledge of the existence of 
an immaterial thinking being, in whom we have the idea of spirit in the 
strictest sense ; in which sense I also applied it to the soul, in the 23d cli« 
of mv essay; the easily conceivable possibility, nay great probability, that 
the thinking substanqe in us is inun^ter'ial, giving me sufficient ground 
for it: in which sense I shall think I may sa&ly attribute it to the think- 
ing substance in us, till your lordship. shall have better proved from mj 
word^^ that it is impossible it should be immaterial.. For I only say, that 

* 2d Answer. f^ut Answeiv J B. 2. C. 23. 
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it iifoMlble, ii: e/ inroliwno (x)iitra<licUon, Ant €k)d^lHdtxDD'tpotoBt 
imtttaleriat spirit/ fthould^ if he pleases; give to sbmefxincds of mstter, 
disposed as he thinks fit, a power of thinking and moviagr which par- 
cels of ift^n6r> so endued with a power of thinking and motion^ might 
pAiperly be^afled spirits, in comradistinction to unthinking matter. la 
all Vhfbh; 1 pTBgame^ thet« is no manner of contradiction. 

Ijusti€ed my use of the word spirit, in that sense, fitora the aathoritiet 
of CicerOc^and Virgil, appljring the Latin word spiritus^ from whence 
spirit it derivedi ta the soul as a thinking thing, without ezdnding ma- 
teriality otft of it» To^ which your lordship x^iea, 1* Tl»t CiCero, in 
bts Tuscolan Questions; snppoBeft^the soul not to be aiidtr kort of body, 
bat'<^i'A diflerent natiine from> the body^-< — Tfaatbe'caU8<the body the 

pi^Mm 4g( ^^ soul-" And sayr/thac a wise man*s. business iat ^o dii w'otf 

his sou) ffife^m his body. And" then your lordship ceqchides; as is tmod, 
wilh'a question, Is it possible tiow toti>ink so great smenlookedon th« 
soul but as a ' modification of th« body^ which most totat an cDdr'tvlth 
life ? > Ans. No; il is' impiossible that a man of so ^)6d aense- as TuUy, 
when houses the wordicorpu^ or body for the gross andvisible'parts of 
a maOj ^h\t\k he ack^owleage9tto>l>e mortal, should iook iob the soul to 
be a modification of that body; in a discourse whereiohe Was eadtsNRoar- 
ing to persuade atiother/that it wasimmorfal. It is to be acknowledged 
that truly ^eat men, such as he was, ar6 not wont so manifestly to con* 
tradici themsdves. H« had therefore no thought ccmceraing the modifi^ 
cation of the body of a man in the case: he was not such a triiSer as to 
examine, whether the modification of the body <^ a man was inraiortaly 
when that t>ody itself wa6 mortal : and therefore^ that which' he reiM>rt8 
as Dicsearchus'sopinioni he dismisses iq the beginningiwithout any more 
ado, c. 11. But Cicero's was a direct, plain, and ^ensiUe tnqoiry, viz. 
What the sonl was? to see whether from thence he cocdd discover its 
immortality. But in ail that discourse iti his first book of Tusoulan 
Questions^ where he lays out bo much of his reading. and leaaoni tltere 
is not one syllable showing the least thought that^theisoal was an imma- 
terial substance ; but many things' directly lo the ooatvary^ 

Indeed (l) he shuts out the body^ taken in the senses he tises f odrpus 
all along, for the sensible organical parts* of a man f and is pbsitive that 
is not the soul : and body in this sense^ taken for the human body, be 
calls the prison of the soul : and says a wise man, instancing in Socrates 
and Cato, is glad of a fair opportunity to get out of it. But he no where 
aqrs any su<m thing of matter: he calls not matter in general the prison 
of^the soul, nor talks a word of being separate fhmi it. 

2. He concludes, that the soul is no^ like other things here bebw, 
made up of a composition of the elements, ch. 27. 

3. He exdudes the two gross elements, earth md water, fixHa b«ng 
^sool,. ch.26. 

So far he i» dear and positive: bat beyond this he is micertain; beyond 
this he could not get: for in some places he speaks doubtfcdly, whether 
tbesoolbeDot liirorfire. Animasitanimus, i2ni8ve,nesdo,c.25. And 
therefore heagrees with Pansetius, ^at if it be at dl elementary, it is, 
as he ealls^t, infiiammata anima, inflamed air ; and for thia he ffives aeve- 
nlrea8on8,c. 18,19. And though he thinks it to be of a peculiar mtture 

* lit Atiiwer. t Ch. 19, 22, 30, 81, fce. 
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of its own^yet^he ife sa fur from thinking it immaterial, tliat heaays, c. 19. 
that the admihtng it to be of an ai^rial or igneous nature, wiU not be in* 
con9i8tent with any thttig he had said* 

That which he seems most to incline to is, that the soul was not at all v 
elementary, but was of the same substance with the heavens ; which Aiis- 
totle, to distinguish from the four elements, and the changeable bodies 
here below, which he supposed made up of them, called quipta essedtia. 
That this was Tully*s opinion is plain from these words. Ergo animoa 
(qui, ut ego dico, divinus) est, ut £uripides audet dicere, Detis : & qui- 
dem, si Deus aut anima aut ignis est, idem est animus hominis. Nam ut- 
ilia natura coelestis et terr^ vacat & humore ; sic utriu^que hariim rerum 
hutnanus animiuestexpers. Sin autem estquinta qusedam natura ab Aris- 
totele inducta; primum hscc & deon\m est & animorum. Hanc nos sea- 
tentiam secuti, bis ipsis verbis in oonsolattone haec expressimus, ch. 29. 
And then he goes on, c. 27. to repeat those his own words, which your 
lordship has quoted out of him, therein he had affirmed, in his treatiso 
De Ckmsolatione, the soul not to have its original from the earth, of to 
be mixed or made of any thing earthly ; but had saidi singularis est igitmr 
quaedam natura & vis animi, sejuncta ab his usitatis notisque naUiris t 
whereby he tells us, he meant nothing but Aristotle*s quinta essentia: 
which being unmixed, being that of which the gods and souls consisted, 
he calls it divinum coeleste, and concludes it eternal i it being, as be 
speaks, sejuncta ab omni mortal! concretione. From which it is clear, 
that in all his inquiry about the substanceof the soul, his thoughts went 
not beyond the four elements^ or Aristotle^s quinta essentia, to look for it. 
In all which there is nothing of immateriality, but quite the contrary. . 
He was willing to believe (as good and wise men have always been) 
that the soul was immortal ; but for that, it is plain, he never thought of 
its immateriality, but as the eastern people do, who believe the soql to be 
immortal, but have nevertheless no thought, no conception of its iouna- 
teriality It is remarkable what a very considerable and judicious author 
says * in the case. No opinion, says he, has been so universally received 
as that of the immortality of the soul; but its immateriality is a truth, the 
knowledge whereof has not spread so far. And indeed it is extremely 
difficult to let into the mind of a Siamite the idea of a pure spirit. This 
the missionaries who have been longest among them, are positive in. 
All the pagans of the east do truly believe, that there remains something 
of a man after hisdeath, which subsists independentlv and separately from 
his body. But they give extension and figure to that which remains, and 
■attribute to it all the saiue members, all the same substances, both solid 
and liquid, which our bodies are composed of. They only suppose that 
the souls are of a matter subtile enough to escape being seen or handled. — 
Such were the shades and manes of the Greeks«nd the Romans. And it 
is by these figures of the souls, answerable to those of the bodies, that 
Virgil supposed iEneas knew Palinurus, Dido, and Auchises, in the other 
world. 

This gentleman was not a man that trai^^elled Into those parts for his 
pleasure, and to have the opportunity to tell strange stories, collected by 
chance, when he returned: but one chosen on purpose (and be seems well 
chosen for the purpose) to inquire into the singularities of Siam. And he 
has 80 well acquitted himself of the commi^ion, which his epistle dedica- 

* Loubere du Royaume Se Siam, T. 1. c« 19. $« 4; 
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tory tells u« he had. to inform himself exactly of what was most remark- 
able there, that had vve but such an account ofother countries of the east^ 
as he has given u^ of Uns kingdom, which he was an envoy to^we should 
be much better ac^uu nted than we are, with the manners, notions, and 
religions of that p^rt of the world inhabited by civilized nations, who 
want neith r good >ense nor acuteness of reason, though not cast into 
the mould of the logick and philosophy of our schools. 

But to return to Cicero : it is plain that in his inquiries about the soul, 
his thoughts went not at all beyond matter. This the expressions tha^ 
drop from him in several places of this book evidently show. For ex- 
ample, that the souls of excellent men and women ascended into heaven; 
of others, that they remained here on earth, c. 12. That the soul is hot» 
and warms the body : that, at its leaving the body, it penetrates, and di- 
vides, and breaks through our thick, cloudy, moist air: that it stops in tha 
region of fire, and ascends no farther, the equality of warmth and weight 
making that its proper place, where it is nourished and sustained, with 
the same things wherewith the stars are nourished and sustained, and that 
by the convenience of its neighbourhood it shall there have a clearer 
view and fuller knowledge of the heavenly bodies, c. 19. That the soul 
also from this height shall have a pleasant and fairer prospect of tha 
globe of the earth, the disposition of whose parts will then lie befora 
it in one view, c. 20, That it is hard to determine what conformation, 
size, and place, the soul has in the body: that it is too subtile to be seen: 
that it is in the human body as in a house, or a vessel, or a receptacle, 
c. 12. All which are expressions that sufficiently evidence, that he 
who used them had not in his mind separated materiality from tha 
idea of the soul. 

It may perhaps be replied, that a great part of this which we find in 
chap. 19. is said upon the principles of those who would have the soul to 
be anima inflammata, inflamed air. I grant it. But it is also to be ob- 
•erved, that in this iyth,and the two following chapters, he does not only 
not deny, but even admits, that so material a thing as inflamed aij may 
think. 

The truth of the case in short is this : Cicero was willing to believe 
the soul immortal \ but, when he sought in the nature of the soul itself 
something to establish this his belief into a certainty of it, he found him- 
self at a loss. He confessed he knew not what the soul was ^ but the not 
knowing what it was, he argues, c.22. was no reason to conclude it was 
pot. And, thereupon he proceeds to the repetition of what he had said in 
his 6th book, De Repub. concerning the soul. The argument, which, 
borrowed from Plato, he there makes use of, if it have any force in it, 
not only proves the soul to be immortal, but more than, I think, your 
lordship will allow to be true : for it proves it to be eternal, and without 
beginning, as well as without end : Neque nata certe est, & aetema est, 
says he. 

Indeed from the faculties of the soul he concludes right, that it is of 
divine original : but as to the substance of the soul, he at the end of this 
discourse concerning its faculties, c. 25. as well as at this beginning of 
it, c. 22. is not ashamed to own his ignorance of what it is; Anima sit 
animus, ignisve, nescio 5 nee me pudet, ut istos, fateri nescire quod nes- 
ciam. lUud si uUa alia de re obscura affirmare possem, sive anima, siva 
ignis sit animus, eum jurarem esse divinumi c. 25. So that all the cer- 
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ts&ntf he could attain to about tfae-goul, w^s^ diat he wat confident there 
was something divine in it> i.e; there were faculties in the soul that could 
not result from the nature of matter, but roust have then: original from 
a divine power; but yet those qualities, as divine as they were, he ac- 
knowledged might be placed in breath or fire, which, I think/your lord- 
ship* will not deny to be material substances. So that all those diviuib qua- 
lities, which he so much and so justly extols in the soul, led hinfi tiot, as 
appears, so much as to any the least thought of immateriality. This is de- 
monstration, that he buih them not upon an exdusion of materiality dut 
of the soul ; for he avowedly professes he does not knoUr, but breath of 
£re might be this thinking thing in us ; and In all his con^slderationt 
about the substance of the soul itself, he stuck in air, or fire, or Aristo- 
-tie's quinta essentia j for beyond those it is evident be went not 

But with all his proofs out of Plato, to whose authority he defers so 
much, with all the arguments his vast reading and great parts could fur- 
nish him with for the immortaliry of the souf, he was so little satisfied, so 
Ar from being certain^ so far from any thought that he had,, or could 
prove it, that he over and over again professes his ignorance and doubt 
of it. In the beginning he enumerates the several opinions of the phi- 
losophers, which he had well studied, about it: and then, full of uncer- 
tainty, says, Harum, sententiarum qu£ verasit, Deus aliquisvident;>quse 
verisimillima, magna quaestio, ell. And towards the latter end, hav- 
ing gone them all over again, and one after another examined them, he 
professes himself still at a loss, not knowing on which to pitch, nor what 
to determine. Mentis acies, says he, seipsam intueos, nonnunquam he- 
bescit, ob eamque causam contienlplandi diligentiam amittimus. itaque 
dubitans, circumspectans, haesitans, multa adversa revertens, tianquam inr 
rate in mari immense, nostra vehitur oratio, c. 30. And to conclude 
this argument, when the person he introduces as discoursing with him, 
tells him he is resolved to keep firm to the belief of immortality ; TuUj 
answers, c. 3^2. Laudo id quidem, etsi nihil animis oportet considere : 
movemur enim ssepe aliquo acute concluso; labanjUs, mutamusque sen- 
tentiam clarioribus etiam in r^bus $ in his est enim aliqua obscuritas. 

So unmoveable is that truth delivered by the spirit of truth, thai though 
the light of nature gave some obscure glimmering, some uncertain hopes 
of a future state; yet human reason could attain to no clearness, no cer- 
tainty about it, but that it was JESUS CHRIST alone, who had brought 
life and immortality to light through the gospel*. Though we are now 
told, that to own the inability of natural reason to bring immortality to 
light, or which passes for the same, to own principles upon which the 
immateriality of the soul, (and, as it is urged, consequently its immorta- 
lity) cannot be demonstratively proved, does lessen the l>elief of this arti- 
cle of revelation, which JESUS CHRIST alone has brought to light, and 
which consequently the scripture assures us is established and made cer- 
tain only by revelation. This would not perhaps have seemed strange, 
from those who are jusdy complained of for slighting the revelation of 
the gospel, and therefore would not be much regarded, if theyshouldcon- 
tradict so plain a text of scripture, in favour of their all- sufficient reason : 
but what use the promoters of scepticism and infidelity, in an age so 
much suspected by your lordship, may make of what comes fix>m one of 
your great authority and learning, may deserve your consideration. 

♦ 2Tim.*i. lO. 
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And fbus,: my Ibtrl, I hopei i have satisfied yon coftperning Cicero's 
opinion about the soul> in his first book of Tusculan questions ; wbiich^. 
tlroxigh I easily believe, as jour lordship says, you are no stranger to, yet 
I humbly conceive you have not shown, (and, upon a careful perusal of 
that treatise again, I think I may boldly say you cannot show) one word, 
in ,it, that express^ any thing like a notion in, Tully of the soul's imma- 
teriality, or its being an iqimaterial substance. 

' From what you bring out of Virgil, your lordship concludes, * That 
he, no mon^ than Cicero, does me any kindness in this matter, being both 
assertory of the sbul's immortality. My lord, were not the question of 
the soq1*& immateriality, according to custom, changed here inio that of 
its immortality, which I am no less an assertor of than either of them, 
Cicero dnd Virgil do roe all the kindness I desired of them in this mat- 
ter; and that was to show, that they attributed the word spiritus to the 
soul of man, without any thought of its immateriality; and this the 
verses yon yourself bring out of Virgil f , 

£t cutp fHgida mors anim^ seduxerit artus, 
, Omnibus umbra locis adero ; dabis, improbe, pcenas ; 
confirm, as well ^ those \ quoted out of his 6th book : and for this mon- 
siefir de la Loubere shall be my witness in the words above set down out 
of him ; where he shows that there be those amongst the heathens of our 
days, as well as Virgil and others amongst the ancient Greeks and Ro- 
mans, who thought the souls or ghosts of men departed did not die with 
the body, without thinking them to be perfectly immaterial ; the latter 
being much more incomprehensible to them than the former. And what 
Virgil's notion df the soul is, and that corpus, when put in contradistinc- 
tion to the soul,, signifies nothing but the gross tenement of flesh and 
bonesjis evident from this verse of his iEneid 6. where he calls the souls 
which yet were visible, 

'-^ Tenues sine corpore vitas. 

Your lordship's t answer concerning what is said Eccles. xii. turns 
wholly upon 6olomon*s taking the soul to be immortal, which was not 
what I question : all that I quoted that place for, was to show, that 
spirit in English might properly be applied to the soul, without any no- 
tion of its immateriality, as nn was by Solomon, which, whether he 
thought the souls of men to be iminaterial, does little appear in that pas- 
sage where he speaks of the souls of men and beasts together, as he does. 
But farther, what I contended for is evident from that place, in that the 
word spirit is there applied by our translators, to the souls of beasts, which 
your lordship, I think, does not rank amongst the immaterial, and conse- 
quently immortal spirits, though they have sense and spontaneous motion. 

But you say, || If the soul be not of itself a free thinking substance, 
you do not jee what foundation there is in nature for a day of judgment. 
Ans. Though the heathen world did not of old, nor do to this d[ay, see 
a foundation in nature for a day of judgment ; yet in revelation, if that 
will satisfy your lordship, every one may see a foundation for a day of 
judgment, because God has positively declared it; though God has hot 
by that revelation taught us, what the substance of the soul is$ nor has 
any where said, that the soul of itself is a free agent. Whatsoever any 
created substance is, it is not of itself, but is by tlie good pleasure of its 

* J St Answer, f ^niid. 4. 385. J 1st Answer. '|| IWd. 
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Creator: whatever degrees of perfection it has, it has from the bountifal 
hand of its maker. For it is true in a natural, as well as a spiritual sense, 
what St. Paul says, ♦ '^ Not that we are sufficient of ourselves to think 
any thing as of ourselves, but our sufficiency is of God.*' 

But your lordship, as I guess by your following words, would argue, 
that a material substance cannot be a free agent ; whereby I suppose you 
only mean, that you cannot see or conceive bow a solid substance shovdd 
begin, stop, or change its own motion. To which give me leave to an- 
swer, that when you can make it conceivable, how any created, finite, de- 
pendant substance can move itself, or alter or stop its own motion, which 
it must to be a free agent^ I suppose you will find it no harder for God 
to bestow this power on a solid than an unsolid created substance. Tully, 
in the place above quoted, f could not conceive this power to be in any 
thing but what was from eternity ; Cum pateat igitur seternum id esse 
quod seipsum moveat, quis est qui banc naturam animis esse tributam 
neget? But though you cannot see how any creafed substance, solid or 
not solid, can be a free agent, (pardon me, my lord, if I put in both, till 
your lordship please to explain it of either, and show the manner bow 
either of them can, of itself, move itself or any thing else) yet I do not 
think you will so far deny men to be free agents, from jhe difficulty there 
IS to see how they are free agents, as to doubt whether there be founda- 
tion enough for a day of judgment. 

It is not for me to judge how far your lordship's speculations reach ; 
but finding in myself nothing to be truer than what the wise Solomon tells 
me,t ''As thou knowest not what is the way of the spirit, nor how the 
bones do grow in the womb of her that is with child; even so thoukribwest 
not the works of God, who maketh all things;** I gratefully receive and 
rejoice in the light of revelation, which sets me at rest in many things, 
the manner whereof my pcbr reason can by no means make out tome: Om- 
nipotency, I know, can do any thing that contains in it no contradiction: 
so that I readily believe whatever God has declared, though my reason 
find difficulties in it, which it cannot master. As in the present case, 
God having revealed that there shall be a day of judgment, I think that 
foundation enough to conclude men are free enough to be made answerable 
for theiractions, and to receive according to what they have done; though 
how man is a free agent, surpasses my explication or comprehension. 

In answer to the place I brought out of St, Luke||, your lordship asks, 
** Whether from these words of our Saviour it follows, that a spirit is 
only an appearance ? 1 answer. No; nor do 1 know who drew such an 
inference from them : but it follows, that in apparitions there is something 
that appears, and that which appears is not wholly immaterial ; and yet 
this was properly called -rvgufta, and was often looked upon, by those 
who ca led it irvfuf^a in Greek, and now call it spirit in English, to be 
the ghost or soul of one departed \ which I humbly conceive justifies my 
use of the word spirit, for a thinking voluntary agent, whether material 
or immaterial. 

Your lordship says, ft That ^ grant, that it cannot upon these prin- 
ciples be demonstrated, that the spiritual substance in us is immaterial : 
from whence you conclude. That then my grounds of certainty from 
ideas are plainly given up. This being a way of arguing that you often 

* 2 Cor. iii. 5. + Tusculan Quaest. L. i. c. 23. { Eccles. xi. 5. 
(I C* xxir. V. 39. ** ist Answer. ft ^^^^' 
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impossible for |is, by the contemplation of our own 
ideas> without revelation, to discover, whether omni- 
potency has not given to some systems of matter fitly 
disposed a power to perceive and think, or else joined 
and fixed to matter so disposed a thinking immaterial 
substance: it being, in respect of our notions, not much 
more remote from our comprehension to conceive, that 
God can, if he pleases, superadd to matter a faculty of 
thinking, than that he should superadd to it another 
substance, with a faculty of thinking ; since we know 
not wherein thinking consists, nor to what sort of sub- 
stances the Almighty has been pleased to giv? that 
power, which cannot be in any created being, but merely 
by the good pleasure and bounty of the Creator. For 
I see no contradiction in it, that the first eternal think- 
ing being should, if he pleased, give to certain systems 
of created senseless matter, put together as he thinks 
fit, some degrees of sense, perception, and thought : 
though, as I think, I have proved, lib. iv. ch. 10. §, 14, 
&c. it is no less than a contradiction to suppose matter 
(which is evidently in its own nature void of sense and 
thought) should be that eternal first-thinking being. 
What certainty of knowledge can any one have that 
some perceptions, such as, v. g. pleasure and pain, 
should not be in some bodies themselves, after a certain 
manner modified and moved, as well as that they should 
be in an immaterial substance, upon the motion of the 
parts of body ? Body, as far as we can conceive, being 
able only to strike and affect body; and motion, accord- 
ing to the utmost reach of our ideas, being able to pro- 
duce nothing but motion : so that when we allow it to 
produce pleasure or pain, or the idea of a colour or 
sound, we are fain to quit our reason, go beyond our 
ideas, and attribute it wholly to the good pleasure of 



make use of, I have often liad occasion to consider it, and cannot after 
all see the force of this argument. I acknowledge that this or that pro- 
position cannot upon my principles be demonstrated ; ergo^ I grant this 
proposition to be false, * that certainty consists in the perception of the 
agreement or disagreement of ideas. For that is my ground of certainty, 
an4 till that be giveo^up, my grounds of certainty are not giyeaoip. ^ 
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our Maker. For since we must allow he has annexed 
eflects to motion, which we can no way conceive mo- 
tion able to produce, what reason have we to conclude, 
that he coiild not order them as weH to be produced in 
a subject* We cannot conceive capable of thetn, as well 
as in a subject we canriot cbnceivc the motion of matter 
can any way operate upbn ? I say not this, that I would 
any way lessen the belief of the soul's immateriality: I 
am not here speaking of probability, but knowledge ; 
and I think not only, that it becomes the modesty of 
philosophy not to pronounce magisterially, where we 
want that Evidence that can produce knowledge; but 
also, that it is of use to us to discern how fkr our know- 
ledge does reach ; for the state we are at present in, not 
being that of vision, we must, itimany things, content 
ourselves with faith and probability; and in the present 
question, about the immateiriality of the soul, if our 
raculties cannot arrive at demonstrative certainty, we 
need not think -it strange. All the great ends of mora- 
lity and religion are well enough secured, without phi- 
losophical proofs of the soul's immateriality^ since it is 
evident, that he who made us at the beginning to subsist 
here, sensible intelligent beings, and for several years 
continued us in such a state, can and will restore us to 
the like state of sensibility in another world, and make 
us capable there to receive the retribution he has design- 
ed to men, according to their doings in this life, And 
therefore it is not of such mighty necessity to determine 
One way or the pther, as some, over-zealous for or 
against the immateriality of the soul, have been forward 
to make the world believe. Who, either on thte one 
side, iildtdging too much their thoughts, immersed alto- 
gether in matter, can allow no existence to what is not 
material : or who, on the other side, finding not ^cogi- 
tation within the natural powers of matter, examined 
over and over again by the utmost intention of mind, 
have the cionfidedCe to conolude; that (MnnipOtency \UtoH 
cannot give perception and thought to a substance 
which has the modification of solidity. He that consi- 
ders how hardly sensation is, in our thoughts, recon- 
cile^ble to extended mattar ; or ef^dstence to any thing 
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that h^ noeacigfteace at; all ; wjlj confess that he is very 
far from fcertainjy knowing .what his soul is. It is a 
point which seem^s to me to be put out of the reach of 
our knowledge : and he who will give hfmself leave to 
consider freely, and look into the dark and intricate 
part of each hypothesis, will scarce find his reason able 
to determine hm fixedly for or against the soul's mate- 
riality. Since on which side soever he views it, either 
as an unextended substance, or as a thinking extended 
matter; the difficulty to conceive either will, whilst 
either alone is in his thoughts;, still drive him to th^ 
contrary side. An unfair way which some men take 
with themselves; who, because of the inconceivable- 
ness of something they find in one, throw themselves 
violently intp the contrary hypothesis, though akoge- 
tbar as uninjtelligible to an unbiassed understanding. 
This serves not only to shew the weakness and the scan- 
tiness of our knowledge, but the insignificant triumph 
of such sort of arguments, which, drawn from our own 
views, may satisfy us (hat we can find no certainty on 
one side of the question ; but do not at ^11 thereby help 
lis to truth by running into the opposite opiinion^which^ 
on examination, will be found clogged with equal diffi- 
culties. For what safety, what advantage to anyoaeis 
it, for the avoiding the seeming absurdities^ and to him 
unsurmountable rubs he meets with in one opinion, to 
take refiige in the contrary, which is built on something^ 
altogether as inexplicable, and as far remote from his 
comprehension ? It is past controversy, that we have in 
us something that thinks ; our very doubts about what 
it is confirm the certainty of its being, though we must 
content ourselves in the ignorance of what kind of being 
it is : and it is in vain to go about to be sceptical in 
this, as it is unreasonable in most other cases to beposi^ 
tive against the bein^ of any thiag„ bqoause we cannot 
comprehend its nature. For I w.wld fain know what 
substance exists, that has not something in i^ which ma- 
nifestly baffles our understandings. . OQier spirits, who 
see and know the nature and inward constitution <^ 
things, how much must they exceed us iti knowledge i 
To which if we add largef coip^ppehension, which eaa^ 
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bles them at one glance to see the connexion and agree- 
ment of very many ideas, and readily supplies to them 
the intermediate proofs, which we by single and slow 
steps, and long poring in the dark, hardly at last find 
out, and are often ready to forget one before we have 
hunted out another ; we may guess at some part of the 
happiness of superior ranks of spirits, who have a quicker 
and more penetrating sight, as well as a larger field of 
knowledge. But to return to the argument in hand; 
our knowledge, I say, is not on\y limited to the pau- 
city and imperfections of the ideas we have, and which 
we employ it about, but even comes short of that too. 
But how far it reaches, let us now inquire. 
„ ^ §.7. The affirmations or negations we 

knowledge ^^^ike Concerning the ideas we have, may, 
reaches. as I have before intimated in general, be 

reduced to these four sorts, viz. identity, 
co-existence, relation, and real existence. I shall ex- 
amine how far our knowledge extends in each of these. 
i.Ourknow. §* ^* ^^^^^' ^^ *^ identity and diversity, 
ledge of ^^ ^his way of agreement or disagreement 
identity and of our ideas, our intuitive knowledge is as 
diversity, as f^r extended as our ideas themselves; and 
idca^ ^^^ there can be no idea in the mind, which it 

does not presently, by an intuitive know- 
ledge^ perceive to be what it is, and to be different 
from any other. 

2 Of CO- §• ^* Secondly, as to the second sort, 

existence, a which is the agreement or disagreement of 
very little our deas in co-existence ; in this our know- 
^^y- ledge is very short, though in this consists 

the greatest and most material part of our knowledge 
concerning substances. For our ideas of the species of 
substances being, as I have showed, nothing but certain 
collections of simple ideas united in one subject, and so 
co-existing together-; v. g. our idea of flame is a body 
hot, luminous, and moving upward ; of gold, a body 
heavy to a certain degree, yellow, malleable, and fusi- 
ble : these, or some such complex ideas as these in men's 
minds, do these two names of the different substances, 
flame and gold, stand for. When we would know any 
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thing farther concerning these, or any other sort of sub- 
stances, what do we inquire, but what other qualifies 
or power these substances have or have not ? Which is 
nothing else but to know what other simple ideas do or 
do not co-ekist with those that make up that complex 
idea. 

§. 10. This, how weighty and consider- ^^^ , 
able a part soever of human science, is yet connexion 
Tery narrow, and scarce any at all. The between 
reason whereof is, that the simple ideas, fnostsinfiple 
whereof our complex ideas of substances are j^^ *® ^"*' 
made up, are, for the most part, such as carry 
with them, in their own nature, no visible necessary 
qonnexion or inconsistency with any other simple ideai?^ 
whose co-existence with them we would infoi-m out- 
selves about. 

§.11. The ideas that our complex ones EspeciaUy 
of substances are made up of, and about ofsecon'dary 
which our knowledge concerning substances q^^l^^es. 
is most employed, are those of their secondary quali- 
ties : which depending all (as has been shown) upon the 
primary qualities of their minute and insensible parts; 
or if not upon them, upon something yet more remote 
from our comprehension ; it is impossible we should 
know which have a necessary union or inconsistency one 
with another : for not knowing the root they spring 
from, not knowing what size, figure, and texture of 
parts they ^e, on which depend, and from which result, 
those qualities which make our complex idea of gold ; 
it is impossible we should know what other qualities re- 
sult from, or are incompatible with, the same constitu- 
tion of the insensible parts of gold, and so consequently 
must always co-exist with that complex idea we have of 
it, or else are inconsistent with it. 

§.12. Besides this ignorance of the pri- Because all 
mary qualities , of the insensible parts of connexion 
bodies, on which depend all their secondary ^etweenany 
qualities, there is yet another and more and"prim- 
incurable part of ignorance, which sets us aryqualities 
more remote from a certain knowledge of is undisco- 
the co-existence or in-co-existence (if I may ^«'*^1^* 
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so say), of different ide;as in the 3anie subject ;- aoid tfa^ 
is, that there is no discoverable connexion between au/ 
secondary quality and those primary qualities which it 
depends on. 

§. 13. That the size^ figure, and motion of one body 
should cause a change in the size, figure,-and motion of 
another body, is not beyond our conception : the sepa- 
ration of the parts of one body upon the intrusion of 
another; and the change from rest to motion upon im* 
pulse ; these and the like seem to have somecpnnexio^i 
one with another.. And if we knew these primary qua- 
lities of bodies, we might have reason to hope we might 
be able to know a great deal more of these ope^ration^ of 
them one with another: but our minds not being able 
to discover any connexion betwixt these primary nali- 
ties of bodies and the sensations that are produced i» us 
by them, we can- never be able to establish certain and 
undoubted rules of the consequences or co-existencfe of 
any secondary qualities, though we could discover the 
size, figure, or motion- of those invisible parts^ which 
imm^iately produce them. We are so far from know- 
ing what figure^ size, or motion of parts produce a yel- 
low c6lour, a sweet taste, or a sharp sound, that we can 
by no means conceive how any size, figure, or motioA 
of any particles, can possibly produce in us the idea of 
any cqIoutv, taste, or sound whatsoever; there is no con- 
ceiyable connexion betwixt the one and the other. 

§. 14*, In vain therefore shall we endeavour to dis. 
cover by oxxv ideas (the only true way of certain and 
universal knowledge) what other ideas. are to be found 
constantly joined, with that of our complex idea of any 
substance: since we neither know the real constitution 
of the minute parts on which their qualities do depend^ 
nor, did we know them, could we discover any neces* 
sary connexion between them and any of the secondary 
qualities; which is necessary to be done before we can 
certainly know their necessary co-existence. So that 
let our complex idea of any species of substances be 
what it will, we can hardly, from the simple ideas con- 
tained in jt, certainly determine the necessary co-exist- 
ence of any other quality whatsoever^ Our. knowledge 
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in all these inquiries reaches very little farther dian onr 
experience. Indeed^ some few of the primary qualities 
have a necessary dependence and visible connexion one 
with another, as 6gure necessarily supposes extension : 
receiving 6r communicating motion by impulse, sup- 
poses solidity. But though these and perhaps some 
other of our ideas have, yet there are so few of them, 
that have a visible connexion one with another, that 
we can by intuition or demonstration discover the co- 
existence of very few of the qualities are to be found 
united in substances : and we are left only to the assist** 
ance of our senses, to make known to us what qualities 
they contain. For of all the qualities that are co-exist- 
ent in any subject, without this dependence and evident 
connexion of their ideas one with another, we cannot 
know certainly any two to co-exist any farther than ex- 
perience, by our senses, informs us. Thus though* we 
see the yellow colour, and upon trial find the weight, 
nfialleableness, fusibility, and fixedness, that are united 
in a piece of gold; yet because no one of these ideas has 
any evident dependence, or necessary connexion with 
the other, we cannot certainly know, that where any 
"four of these are, the fifth will be there also, how highly 
probable soever it may be ; because the highest proba- 
oility amounts not to certainty, without which there 
can be no true knowledge. For this co-existence can . 
be no farther known than it is perceived ; and it cannot 
be perceived but either in particular subjects, by the 
observation of our senses, or in general, by the neces- 
sary connexion of the ideas themselves. 

§. 15. As to the incompatibility or re- Ofrepug- 
pugnancy to co-existence, we may know, o*?^y^°^®" 
that any subject may have of each sort of «^»*»l»'"?^r» 
primary qualities but one particular at once ; v. g. each 
particular extension, figure, number of parts, motion^ 
excludes all other of each kind. The like also is cer- 
tain of all sensible ideas peculiar to each sense ; for what- 
ever of each kind is present in any subject, excludes all 
other of that sort ; v. g. no one subject can have two 
smells or two colours at the same time. To this per- 
-haps will be said, H^ not an opal, or the infusion of 

VOL. 11. z 
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HgDum taqBhritteatn, tw^ 6olaiir9 Bit M19 mi» tkHf I Ta 
vfaidi I am^miy th9^ tk^^ bodies^ to ey^s diiS^eajtJJ^ 
fimcedy magr at tke s^tiae tim^ affof 4 diffiprea^ colours t 
but I taka liberty also to s^y^ thai' t0 eyes dii9Eereat,ljf 
placed^ it is different p^nta^tbe olgecjt that reflect tbt 
particles of light : and therefore it i^ tiot the saoie part 
of the object^ and 90 not tljievery same sul^ect^ whiqb 
at the same time appears both yeUo^r and azure. For 
it is as impossible that the very saaie particle of any 
hody should at the ftame time difl^rently jnodify or re» 
fleet the rays of light, as that it should have two dilS^r? 
aat figures and textures at the aame'^tiine. 
Of the CO. ^- *^' ^^^ ^ *^ *^ pow^s of substaacof 
^xistetceof ^o change the sensible qualities of other bor 
pomenp a dies, which make a great part of our in<§^ 
Tecy little fieg about them^ and is no inconsiderablf 
^*y* branch of our knowledge ; I doubt, a$ to 

these, whether out* knowledge reaches mud^ farther tha^ 
our experience; or whether we can come to the discos 
veiy of most of these powerff^ and be certain that they 
are in any sul^ect^ by the connexion with any of tboo^ 
idcfts which to us nuke its essence. Because the active 
and passive powers of bodie^» and their ways of operali- 
ing» consisting in atesture and motion of pa^t% wbicti 
fr.e cannot by any means coone to discover ; it is but in 
ireiy few cases> we can be able to perceive their depeocU 
taoa on, or repugnance to^ any of those ideas which 
«take our compl^ one <^ that sort of things. I have 
here inslanoed in the cotpuscularian hypothesis, as that 
which is thought to go farthest in an iiU;elligible expli- 
. Cation of those qualities of bodies ; aAd I fear the weak- 
ti^ss of human understanding is scarce ableito suhiptitaite 
another, whidk will afford m a fuller and clearer dif- 
t^nrery of the seceasary cosnexicm and co-^existgnc^ of 
the pawem which jEtre to be obse^rved united in ^veral 
^K>rts of them. Ttiis at least is certain* that which-ever 
llypothe^s be clesu^tt and truest^ (for of that it is not 
tny baainess to determine) our luiowledge concemi^ 
corporeal substances wiU be very little advanced by igny 
m/S them, till we are made to ^ee what qualities md 
powers of bodies ham a o^soeasafy ^oiuiu^iop or f ep^f* 
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.iiaiicy one widi another ; which in the presetit state af» 
philosc^phy, I thinks we know but to a>ery small dc^ 
gree : and I doubt whether, with those iacuhies wm 
haye, we shall ever be able to carry our ga^ieral know-- 
ledge (I S2iy not particular experieace) in this part mudi 
farther. Experience is that which in this part we mmt 
depend on. And it were to be wished that it were more 
improved. We find the advantages some men's gener- 
ous pains have this way brought to the stock of natural 
knowledge. And if others, especially the philosophers 
by fire, who pretend to it, had been so wary in theii» 
observations, and sincere in their reports ^ thoscL wha 
call themselves philosophers ought to have been ; ouc 
acquaintance with the bodies here about us, and our 
iasight into tlieir powers and operations, had been ye^ 
much greater. 

§• 17. If we are at a loss In respect of the ^^ . . 
powers and operations of bodies, I think it yetnarrower. 
i«' easy to ^conclude, we are much more in 
tlie dark in reference to the spirits ; whereof we natu* 
rally have no ideas, but what we draw from that of our 
own, by relflecting on the operations of our own soute 
within us, as far a» they can come within our observa^ 
tion. But how incoosiderable a rank the spirits that 
inhabit our bodies hold amongst those various and pos» 
sibly innumerable kinds of ndWer beings; and how far 
Ahort they come of the endowments and perfections of 
cherubims and seraphims, and infinite sorts of spirits 
above us ; is what by a transient hint, in another place,^ 
I have oflfered to my reader's consideration. 
^ §.18. As to the third sort of our know- Jei^^**'^ 
ledge, viz. the agreement or disagreement [iiM>t«l«yta 
of any of our ideas in any other relation : say how fkn 
this, as it is the largest field of ou=r biowledge, 
•o it is hard to determine how far it may extend? 
because the advances that are made in this part of 
knowledge, depending on our sagacity in finding in- 
termediate ideas, that may show the relations and habi* 
tades of ideas, whose co-existence is not considered, it 
is a hard matter to tell when we are at an end of such 
^discoveries 3 and when reason has all the helps H i$ 

2, % 
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capable of, for the Boding of proofs, or examining the 
agreement or disagreement of remote ideas. They that 
are ignorant of algebra cannot imagine the wonders in 
this kind are to be done by it : and what farther, im- 
provements and helps, advantageous to other parts of 
knowledge^ the. sagacious mind of man may yet find out, 
U is not easy to determine. This at least I believe, that 
the ideas of quantity are not those alone that are capa* 
ble of demonstration and knowledge; and that other, 
and perhaps more useful parts of contemplation, would 
afford us certainty, if vices, passions, and domineering 
interest did not oppose or menace such endeavours. 
•J ,. ^ The idea of a supreme being, infinite in 
i»blco/de" power, goodness, and wisdom, whose work- 
monstration. mansUip we are, and on whom we depend j 
and the idea of ourselves, as understanding 
rational beings ; being such as are clear in us,, would, 
I suppose, if duly considered and pursued, afford such 
foundations of our duty and rules of action, as might 
plaice morality amongst the sciences capable of demon- 
stration; wherein I doubt not but from self-evident 
propositions, by necessary consequences, as incontesta- 
ble as those in mathematics, the measures of right and 
wrong might be made out to any one that will apply 
himself with the same indifferency and attention to the 
one, as he does to the other of these sciences. The 
relation of other modes may certainly be perceived, as" 
well as those of number and extension : and I cannot see 
why they should not also be capable of demonstration, 
if due methods were thought on to examine or pursue 
their agreement or disagreement. Where there is no 
property, there is no injustice, is a proposition as cer- 
tain as any demonstration in Euclid : for the idea of 
property being a right to any thing; and the idea to 
which the name injustice is given, being the invasion or. 
violation of that right ; it is evident, that these ideas 
being thus established, and these names annexed to them, 
I can as certaijily know this proposition to be true, as 
that a triangle has three angles equal to two right ones* 
Again, " no government allows absolute liberty :*' The 
idea* of government being the establishment of society 
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upon certain rul^s or laws which require c6nformity to 
them; and the idea of absolute liberty being for any onfe 
to do whatever he pleases; I am as capable of being 
certain of the truth of this proposition^ as of any in the 
mathematics. 

§.19. That which in this respect Ims Two tbingi 
given the advantage to the ideas of quantity, *^*^*i™?^* 
and made them thought more capable of thought In- 
certainty and demonstration^x is, capable of 

First, that they can be set down and re. demopstra* 
presented by sensible marks, which have a ^om lexed^ 
greater and nearer correspondence with them nes8,and 
than any words or sounds whatsoever. Dia- want of sen- 
grams drawn on paper are copies of the *^*^^^ repte- 
ideas in the mind, and not liable to the un- ««»^^»^n«- 
certainty that words carry in their signification. An 
angle, circle, or square, drawn in lines, lies open to the 
view, and cannot be mistaken : it remains unchangea- 
ble, and may at leisure be considered and examined, and 
the demonstration be revised, and all the parts of it may 
be gone over more than once without any danger of the 
least change in the ideas. This cannot be thus done in 
moral ideas, we have no sensible marks that resemble 
them, whereby we can set them down ; we have nothing 
but words to express them by ; which though, when 
written, they remain the same, yet the ideas they stand 
for may change'in the same man ; and it is very seldom 
that they are not different in different persons. 

Secondly, another thing that makes the greater diffi- 
culty in ethics, is, that moral ideas are commonly 
more complex than those of the figures ordinarily con- 
sidered in mathematics. From whence these two 
inconveniencies follow : First, that their names are of 
more uncertain tignification, the precise collection of 
simple ideas they stand for not being so easily agreed on, 
and so the sign that is used for them in communication 
always, and in thinking often, does not steadily carry 
with it the same idea. Upon which the same disorder, 
confusion, and error follow, as would if a man, going 
to demonstrate something of an heptagon, should, in the* 
diagram he took to do it, leave out one of the angles. 
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M by oversigbt make the figure with one aagk more 
Ahan the name ordinarily imported, Ot be intended it 
jshould, when at first he thought of his demoQstratioih 
' This often happens, and is faardly avoidable in rery 
complex moral ideas, where the same name being rcH 
tained, one angle, i.e. one simple idea is left out or put 
in the complex one, (still called by the same name) 
tnore at one tinie than another. Secondly, from the 
complexedness of these moral ideas, there follows aiv 
other inconvedience, viz. tliat the mind cannot easily 
tetain those precise combinations, so exactly and per- 
fectly as is necessary in the examination of the habitudes 
.and correspondencies, agreements or disagreements, Of 
eeveral of them one with another ; especially where it is 
to be judged of by long deductions, and the interven- 
tion of several other complex ideas, to show the agree- 
ment or disagreement of two remote ones. 

The great help against this which mathematicians 
.find in diagrams and figures, which remain unalterable 
in their draughts, is very apparent^ and the maQior|r 
would often ha^ve great difficuhy etherwif^ to retaiti 
them so exactly, whilst the mind went over the parts ^f 
them step by step, to examine their several corrfespoDf 
dencies. And though in casting op a long 8«m either 
in addition, multifdication,. or division, every part be 
only a progression of the mind, taking a view of its Own 
. ideas, and considering their agreement or disagreemeni ; 
and the resolution of the question be nothing but the 
Yesult of the whole, made up of such particulars^ whereof 
the mind has a clear perception : yet without setting 
down the several parts by maiics^ whose precise signi- 
fications are known, and by marks that l«st and remain 
in view when the memory bad Jet them go^ it would be 
almost impossiye to ca»ry so many different ideas in the 
mind, without coaloundiing or letting slip sdme parts 
of the reckoning, and thefeby making all €mr reason- 
ings about it useless. In which case, the cyphers or 
marks help not the mind at all to perceive the agree- 
ment of any two, or mcMre numbers^ their equalities or 
. proportions : that the mind has cmly by intuition of its 
,own ideas of the numbei:s tl^emselves. But the nvm^-^ 
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k'ical chftractera are helps ta the m^m(;>Tj^ to req^rd anfi 
Mtain the several ideas i^out which the demoBstratio|i 
4s made, whereby a mah ibay know how far his intut- 
itive knowledge^ in surveying several of the particulars, 
has proceeded ; that so he may without confusion gp 
on to what is yet unknown, and at last have in one vieipr 
Jbefore him the resillt of aU his perceptions and reason- 

\. 90. Om part of jtbese disadvantages Remeaiesof 
m moral ideas^ which has made them be those diffi-^ 
4liooght iiot capable of demonstration, mayv ^^^^• 
in a good measure be repaadied by definitions, setting 
•down that collection «f simple id^as, which every terih 
shall .8<^nd for, and then using the tefi^s steadily and 
. constantly for that precise f^dlectipQ. Aiid what m^- 
:^ods algebra, or sometlxmg of tliat ki^d, may heiieafter 
suggest, to remove the other difficulties, it is not easy 
to foretel. Confident I am, that if men would, in the 
same method, and with the same tndifferency, search 
after moral, as they do matheolatk^l tmths, th€;y wou]fd 
find them have a stnoag^r co^nesiion ope with another, 
and a more neeessary cottsequence firom our clear and 
-distiax^t ideas, and tocomeneiur^ perfect demonstration 
than k commonly imagined* But much of this is not 
to be expected^ whilst the desire of esteem, riches^ or 
power, makes mad espouse tbe well*ejpdawed opinions 
in fashion, and t^en «eek arguments either to make 
^ood their toeiauty, or v^mish ovfr and covier tl>eir de- 
&rmity: nMhing beimg so beautiful to the eye, as trutji 
is to the mind ; noi^ng ao deformed aad irrecoirciJeabie 
.to the understanding as a lye. For t^ugh many a man 
xan with jatisfinction enough own a no vei^ handsome 
isrife in his bosom ; yet who is bold enough openly tp 
avow, that he hafi espoused a falsehood, and received 
into his hrea^ so u^y a thing as a lye ? Whilst the pari- 
ties of mcEa cram their tenets down ajl men's throat^^ 
wiiom they can ^et ioto their power, without permit- 
,ting them )M>jexamme their truth or &ls€hood, and wi^l 
not let truth haye fair. play in the world, nor men the 
liberty to search after it; what imprpvements can be 
expected of this kind ? What greater light can be hoped 
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for in the moral sciences ? The subject part of niankihd 
in niost places might, instead thereof, with- Egyptian 
bondage expect Egyptian darkness, were not the can- 
dle of the Lord set up by himself in men's minds, which 
it is impossible for the breath or power of man wholly 
to extinguish. 

4. Of real §.21. As to the fpurth sort of our know- 
existence : ledge, viz. of the real actual existenceofthings^ 
we have an ^^ \^^yQ ^j^ intuitive knowledge of our own 
knowi^ge existence ; and a demonstrative knowledge 
of oar own; of the existence of a God; of the existence 
demonttra- of any thing else, we have no other but a 

n^h»^^ sensitive knowledge, which extends not be- 

Cjod8;sen- i ^, i_« ^ ° 

sitive, of yond the objects present to our senses* 

some few §. 22. Our knowledge being so narrow, 

otherthings. as I have showed, \% will perhaps give us 
OurigDo- some light into the present state of our 
ranee great minds, if we look a little into the dark side, 
and take a view of our ignorance : which, being infi- 
nitely larger than our knowledge,' may serve much to 
the quieting of disputes, and improvement of useful 
knowledge ; if discovering how fer we have dear and 
distinct ideas, we confine our thoughts .within the con- 
templation of those things that are within the reach of 
our understandings, and launch not out into that abyss 
of darkness (where we have not eyes to see, nor facul- 
ties to perceive any thing) out of a presumption, that 
nothing is beyond our comprehension. But to be satis- 
fied of the folly of such a conceit, we need not go far* 
He that knows any thing, knows this in the first place, 
that he need not seek long for instances of his ignorance* 
The meanest and most obvious things that come in our 
way, have dark sides, that the quickest sight cannot 
penetrate into. The clearest and most enlarged under- 
standings of thinking men find themselves puzzled, and 
at a loss, in every particle of matter. We shall the less 
wonder to find it so, when we consider the causes of our 
ignorance; which, from what has been said, I suppose, 
will be found to be these three ; 
First, want of id^as. 
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Secondly, want of a discoverable connexion between 
the ideas we have. 

Thirdly, want of tracing and examining our ideas. 

§. 23. First, there are some things, and ^mt. one 
those not a few, that we are ignorant of, for caune of it 
want of ideas. want of 

First ; all the simple ideas we have, are ^^^^* ^*^®' 
confined (as I have shown) to those we re» have no con- 
ceive from corporeal objects by sensation, ception of, 
and from the operations of our own minds <»• •wch a» 
as the objects of reflection* But how much P^^^^^cnlarly 
these few and narrow inlets are dispropor- 
tionate to the vast whole extent of all beings, will. not 
be hard to persuade those, who are not so foolish as to 
think their span the measure of all things. What other 
simple ideas it is possible the creatures in other parts of 
the universe may have, by the assistance of senses and 
faculties more, or perfecter, than we have, or different 
from ours, it is not for us to determine. But to say, or 
think there are no such, because we conceive nothing 
of them, is no better an argument, than if a blind man 
should be positive in it, that there was no such thing a9 
sight and colours, because he had no manner of idea of 
any such thing, nor could by any means frame to him- 
self any notions about seeing. The ignorance and dark- 
ness that is in us, no more hinders nor confines the 
knowledge that is in others, than the blindness of a mole 
is an argument against the quicksightedness of an eagle. 
He that will consider the infinite power, wisdom, and 
goodness of the Creator of all things, will find reason 
to think it was not all laid out upon so inconsiderable, 
mean, and impotent a creature as he will find man to 
be ; who, in all probability, is one of the lowest of all 
intellectual beings. What faculties therefore other spe- 
cies of creatures have, to penetrate into the nature and 
inmost constitutions of things ; what ideas they may 
receive of them, far different from ours; we know not. 
This we know, and certainly find, that we want several 
other views of them, besides those we have, to make 
discoveries of them more perfect. And we may be con- 
vinced thatj the ideas we can attain to by our faculties^ 
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are very disproportiotiate to tfaiags thetBselvM, wfaeii a 
positive, dear, distinct one of substance itself, which it 
the foundation of all the rest, is oodoeakd irotn us. But 
want of ideas of this kind being a pait, a6 well as cause 
of our ignorance, cannot be descfibed. Only this, I 
think, I may confidently say of it, that the inteliectQal 
and sensible world are in this perfbctly alike ; that that 
part, which we see of either of them, holds no propor- 
tion with what we see not ; and whatsoevipr we can readi 
with our eyes, or our thoughts, of either of them, is but 
d point, almost nothing in comparisoii witti the retL 
Because of §' **• Secondly, another great oauie of 
Midr re^ ignorance is the want of ideas we are cap»i 
moteness; ble of. As the want of ideas, which our 
^fj faimlties are not nb\e to give ui, shufai im 

wholly from those views of things, which it is reason- 
hble to think other beings, perfecter thaa we, have, of 
which we know nothing; 30 the want of iifeas I now 
•0peak of keeps us in ignorance of things we conceive 
capable of being known to us. Balk, figure, and mo- 
tion, we have ideas of. But though We are not without 
Meas of these primary qualities of bodies in gaieral> yet 
iK>t knowing what is the partictilar buUs, figure, and 
aiotion, of the greatest part of the bodies of the uni- 
verse; we are ignorant of the several powers, efficacies, 
4tnd ways of operation, whereby the effects, Which we 
claily see, are produced* These are hid from us in some 
things, by being too remote ; and io: others, by being 
too minute. Wtien we consider the vast distance of the 
4uiown and visible parts of the world, and tbe reasow 
we have to think, that what lies within our ken 
is but a small part of tbe universe, w^ shall then disoo^ 
Ver an huge abyss of ignorance* What arc the parti- 
cular fabrics of the great masses of matter, whiich muke 
tip the whole stupendous frame of corporeal benigB,how 
far they are extended, what is their motion, and how 
continued or communicated, and what influence they 
have one upon anotlier, are contemplations that at first 
glimpse our thoughts lose themselves in. If we narrow 
our contemplations^ and confine our thoughts to this 
.iitde canton, I moan this system of -our son> and tbe 
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grosser mt^ses df matter, tlmt Tisiblj movb ^(>tit it ; 
what eer^ral aorte of regetables, animaU, and inteU^otual 
corporeal beings^ infinitely different from Uiose of 01:^^ 
iittle spot of earthy may there probably be in the otha: 
4ilanet8, to the knowledge of which^ eiren of their t^t- 
ward figures and parts» we can no way attain^ whilst 
we are confined to tliis earth ; there being no natural 
nean^ either by sensation or reflection^ to convey thetr 
^certain ideas into our miiids i They are out of the readi 
-«f those inkts of all our knowledge : and what aixrts of 
furnitut^e and inhabitants those mansions contain m 
them, we cannot so much as guess^ much less have clear 
and dirtinct ideas of them* 

§. Q6. If a great, nay, far the greatest Bedaiistdf 
part of the several ranks of bodies in the their mi- 
omiverse, escape our notice by their remote- nWen^s, 
ness, there are others that are no lees, concealed fro|n 
108 by their minuteness. These insetisibie corpuscles 
betfig the active parts of matter^ and the great instru- 
ments of nature, on Which depend ]M)t only all tbeir 
setondary qualities^ but also most of their natural ope- 
rations; our want of precise distinct ideas of their pri- 
mary qualities, keeps us in an incurable i|gn<H*ance of 
what w^ desire to know about thtm. I doubt ikot but 
if we could discover the figure^ size, texture, add motion 
of the minute constituent parts of any two bodies, we 
should know without trial several of their operations one 
upon another, as we do now the properties of a square 
or a triangle. Did we know the mechanical afiections 
of the particles of rhubarb, hemlock, o|»ium, and a man; 
as a watch-maker does those of a watch, whereby it 
performs its operational land of a file which by rubbing 
on them will iter the figure of any of the wheels ; we 
sliould be able to tell before-hand, that rliubarb will 
•purge, hemlock kill, and opium make a man sleep ; as 
well as a wa€ch«>maker can, that a little piece of paper 
laid on the balance will keep the watch from gmng, t^ 
it be reoloved ^ or that, some small part of it being rub- 
bed by a file, die machine would quite lose its mation, 
and the watch go no more. The dtssoWiog of silver in 
. aqua fortis, and gold in aqua regia^ and not vke versa. 
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ivonld be then perhaps no more difficult to know, than 
it is to a smith to understand why the turning of one 
key will op^n a lock, and not the turning of another. 
But whilst we are destitute of senses acute enough to 
discover the minute particles of bodies, and to give us 
ideas of their mechanical affections, we must be content 
to be ignorant of their properties and ways of operas 
tion ; nor can we be assured about them any farther, 
than some few trials we makoiare able to reach. But 
whether they will succeed again another time, we can- 
not be certain. This hinders our certain knowledge of 
universal truths concerning natural bodies; and our 
reason carries us herein very little beyond particular 
matter of fact. 

„ §. 26, And therefore I am apt to doubt, 

Bcienceof ^^^^ ^^^ ^'^^ soever human industry may 
bodies. advance useful and experimental philosophy 
in physical things, scientifical will still be 
out of our reach ; because we want perfect and adequate 
ideas of those very bodies which are nearest to us, and 
most under our command. Those which we have ranked 
into classes under names, and we think ourselves best 
acquainted with, we have but, very imperfect and in- 
complete ideas of. Distinct ideas of the several sorts of 
bodies that fall under the examination of our senses 
perhaps we may have : but adequate ideas, I suspect, we 
have not of any one amongst them. And though the 
former of these will serve us for comjnon use and dis- 
course, yet whilst we want the latter, we are not capa- 
ble of scientifical knowledge ; nor shall ever be. able to 
discover general, instructive, unquestionable truths con- 
cerning them. Certainty and demonstration are things 
we must not, in these matters, preteyd to. By the 
colour, figure, taste, and smell, and other sensible quali- 
ties, we have as clear and distinct ideas of sage and hem- 
lock, as we have of a circle and a triangle: but having 
no ideas of the particular primary qualities of the minute 
parts of either of these plants, nor of other bodies which 
we would apply them to, we cannot tell what effects 
they will produce ; nor when we see those effects, can 
we so much as guess, much less know, their manner of 
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prbductioii. Thus having no ideaa of the particular 
mechanical affections of the minute parts of bodies that 
are within our view and reach, we are ignorant of their 
constitutions, powers, and operations: and of bodies 
more remote we are yet more ignorant, not knowing so 
much as their very outward shapes, or the sensible and 
grosser parts of their constitutions. 

§, 27. This, at first, will show us how il| i^i ^ 
disproportionate our knowledge is to the gpi^tg^ 
whole extent even of material beings ; to 
which if we add the consideration of that infinite num- 
ber of spirits that may be and probably are, which are 
yet more remote from our knowledge, whereof we have 
no cognizance, nor can frame to ourselves any distinct 
ideas of their several ranks and sorts, we shall find this 
cause of ignorance conceal from us, in an impenetrable 
obscurity, almost the whole intellectual world ; a greater 
certainly, and more beautiful world than the material. 
For bating some very few, and those, if I may so call 
them, superficial ideas of spirit, which by reflection we 
get of our own, and from thence the best we can collect 
of the father of all spirits, the eternal independent au- 
thor of them and us and all things ; we have no certain 
information, so much as of the existence of other spirits, 
but by revelation. Angels of all sorts are naturally be- 
yond our' discovery : and all those intelligences whereof 
it is likely there are more orders than of corporeal sub- 
stanceSy are things whereof our natural faculties give us 
no certain account at all. That there are minds and 
thinking beings in other men as well as himself, every 
man has a reason, from their words and actions, to be 
satisfied : and the knowledge of his own mind cannot 
suffer a man, that considers, to be ignorant, that there 
is a God. But that there are degrees of spiritual beings 
between ys and the great God, who is there that by his 
own search and ability can come to know ? Much less 
have we distinct ideas of their different natures, condi- 
tions, states, powers, and several constitutions wherein 
they agree or differ from one another, and from us. And 
therefore in what concerns their different species and 
properties, we are under an absolute ignorance. 
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^ §. £6# Secondly, wifiai a sinall part of 4lnr 

™^*^» substential beings that are in the nntvcrsc^ 
diseoverabk ^^ want of ideas leaves open to our kiiow«^ 
Qoancoiion ledge, we have seen. In the next place, 
l^w«ea another cause of ignorsoice, of no less nKv 
^ew we ment, is a want of a discoverable connexloiir 
between those ideas we have. For wherevep 
we want that, we are utterly incapable of universal and 
certain knowledge ; and are, in the former case, lefb 
only to observation and experiment: which, hownaiw 
row and confined it is, how far from general knowledge^ 
we need not be told. I shall give some few instances of 
this cause of our ignorance, and so leave it. It is evi^ 
dent that the bulk, figure, and motion of several bodies 
about us, produce in us several sensations, as of colours, 
sounds, tastes, smells, pdeasure and pain, &c. These 
mechanical afifeetions of bodies having no affinity at ali 
with those ideas they produce in us (there being no ooii* 
ceivable connexion between any impulse of any sort of 
body and any pecceptiox)L of a oolour or smell, which wa 
find in our minds) we can have no distinct knowledge 
of such operations beyond our experience ; and can rea^ 
son no otherwise about them, tlian as e^cts produced 
by the appointment of an infinitely wise agent, which 
pttfectly surpass our comprehensions. As the ideas of 
sensible secmidary qusdities which we have in our minds^ 
can by us be no way deduced from bodily causes, nor 
any correspondence or connexion be found between 
them and those primary qualities which (expmence 
shows us) produce them in us ; so on the other side, the 
operation of our minds upon our bodies is as inconcei v- 
Mie. How any thought lAould produce a motion is 
body is as r^smote fi-om the nature of our ideas, as how 
any body should produce any thought in the mind. That 
it is so, if experience did not convince us, the coasidera* 
tion of the things themselves would never be able in 
the least to discover to us. These, and the like, though 
tfaey have a constant and regular connexion, in thtf 
eirdlnar^ course of things ; yet that connexion being not 
discoverable in the ideas themselves, which appearing 
to have no necessary dependence one on'an<^tierA w4 
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can attribtttQ tbeir connexkm to iiiOtbing else but tht 
acfoitrary detennixiaticm of th9.t all-wise agents who ha« 
made them to be, and to operate a$ they do, in a wajjf 
irtioUy above our weak understandings to conceive* 
. ^ §• «9. In some of our ideas there ^re cer- instanew. 
tain relations, habitudes, and connexions, 
so visibly included in the nature of the ideas themselvesp 
tiiait we cannot conceive them separable from them by 
aoy power wlutf soever. And in these only we are ca. 
pable (rf certain and universal knowledge. Thus the 
idea of a right-lined triangle necess^ily carries- with it 
w equality of its angles to two right ones. Nor can we 
mmceive this relation, this connexion of these two ideai^ 
to be possibly mutable, or to depend on any arbitrary 
power, which ef choice made it thus, or could make it 
otherwise. But the coherence and continuity of the 
parts of matter ; the production of sensation in us of 
colours and sounds, &c* by impulse and motion ; nay^ 
the original rules and comnMinication of motion being 
«ttch, wherein we can discover no natural connexion 
with any ideas we have ; we cannpt but ascribe them to 
the arbitrary will and good pleasure of the wise archi- 
tect. I need not, I think, here mention the resurreo> 
tion of the dead, the future state of this globe of earHi, 
and such other things, which are by every one acknow- 
ledged to depend wholly ott the determination of a free 
agent. The things that, as far as pur observation 
reaches, we constantly find to proceed regularly, we 
may conclude do act by a law set them ; but yet by a 
law, that we know not : whereby, though causes work 
steadily, and e£Eects constantly flow from them, yet their 
connexions and dependencies being not discoverable in 
our ideas, we can have but an experimental knowledge 
of thenu From all which it is easy to perceive what a 
darkness we are involved in, how little it i$ of being, 
and the things that are, that we are capable to know. 
And therefore we shall do do injury to our knowledge^ 
when we modestly think with ourselves, that we Bjre ao 
far from being able to comprehend the whole nature of 
the universe, and all the things contained in it, that 
we are not capable of a philosophical knowledge of the 
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bodies that are about us, and make a part of us : con-' 
ceming their secondary quah'iies, powers, and opera- 
tions, we can have no universal certainty. Several effects 
come every day within the notice of our senses, of 
which we have so far sensitive knowledge; but the causes, 
manner, and certainty of their production, for the two 
foregoing reasons, we must be content to be very igno« 
rant of. In these we can go no farther than particular 
experience informs us of matter of fact, and by analogy 
to guess what effects the like bodies are, upon other 
trials, Kke to produce. But as to a perfect science of 
natural bodies (not to mention spiritual beings) we are, 
I think, so far from being capable of any such thing, 
that I conclude it lost labour to seek after it. 

§. 30. Thirdly, where we have adequate 
Thirdly, ideas, and where there is a certain and dis- 
bgouridw^' coverable connexion between them, yet we 
are often ignorant, for want of tracing those 
ideas which we have, or may have; and for want of 
finding out those intermediate ideas, which may show 
us what habitude of agreement or disagreement they 
have one with another. And thus many are ignorant 
of mathematical truths, not out of any imperfection of 
their faculties, or uncertainty in the things themselves ; 
but for want of application in acquiring, examining, and 
by due ways comparing those ideas. That which has 
^most contributed to hinder the due tracing of our ideas, 
and finding out their relations, and agreements or dis- 
agreements one with another, has been, I suppose, the 
ill use of words. It is impossible that men should ever 
truly seek, or certainly discover the agreement or dis- 
agreeinent of ideas themselves, whilst their thoughts flut- 
ter about, or stick only in sounds of doubtful and un- 
certain significations. Mathematicians abstracting their 
. thoughts from names, and accustoming themselves to 
set before their minds the ideas themselves that they 
, would consider, and not sounds instead of them, have 
avoided thereby a great part of that perplexity, pudder- 
ing and confusion, which has so much hindered men^s 
progress in other parts of knowledge. For whilst they 
' stick in words of undetermined and uncertain significa- 
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tion, t&c^ Bte imRble to di9tmgui$h trtie from fdie, ceiv 
tain from probable, <xmsjfittaiit from iiu^iisifiteiit, in th^ir 
pwn opinions. This having been tbe fate or misfortune 
of a great part of men of letters, the increase brought 
into the stock of real knowledgq, has been very little, 
in proportion to the schools, disputes, and writings, the 
world has been filled with; whilst students being lost ia 
the great wood of words, knew liot whereabout they 
were, how far their discoveries were advanced, or what 
was wanting in their own or the general stock of know- 
ledge. Had men, in the discoveriQ3 of the material, 
done as they have in those of the int«llettual world, iiir 
Tolved all in tlie obscurity of uncertain and doubtful 
ways of talking, volumes writ of navigation and voyages^ 
theories and stories of zones and tides, multiplied and 
disputed ; nay, ships built, and fleets sent oat, would neyejr 
bare taught us the way beyond the line ; and the Anti- 
podes would be still as much unknown, as when it. wad 
declared heresy to hold there were any. But having 
ispoken sufficiently of words, and the ill or careless use 
that is commonly made of them, I ^all not say any 
-thing more of it here. 

§.31. Hitherto we have examined the Extent in r&- 
-extent of our knowledge, in respect of the spect to uni* 
iseveral sorts of beings that are. There is v^rsahty, 
another extent of it, in respect of universality, which 
-will also -deserve to be considered ; and in this regard; 
our knowledge follows the nature of our ideas. If the 
ideas are abstract, whose agreemeirt or disagreement we 
perceive, our knowledge is universal. For what h 
known of such general ideas, will be true of every par^ 
.ticular thing, in whom that essence, i. e. that abstract 
4dea is to jbe found ; and what is once known of such 
ideas, will be perpetually and for ever true. So that 
as to all general knowledfge, we must search and find it 
orfy in our minds, and it is only tlie examining of our 
own ideas^ (diat fumislieth us with that. Tilths be* 
tongtngto essences of things, (that is, to abstract ideas) 
^re eternal, and are to be found out by the contempla- 
4ioii only of those essences : as the existences of things 
are to be known only from experience* B«it hwing 
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-more tbs^ erf this in the clmpters where i sbafisineak 
of genei'sd and real< kiiowledge, this may hare^uffic^aa 
to the universality of our koowledjge in general. 



CHAP. IV. 



Of the Reality of Knowledgp^ 

t ' ' •■ —. ... 

t)bjecti6n. §•.!• 1 DOUBT not but my reader by 
knowledge this time may be ^% to tliink, that I have 
jf^kwedin been all this while only building a castle 
t^^iib-^^ in the air; and be ready to say to me. 
Vision. ^^^ '^ T^ what purpose all this stir ? Know-^ 
•i. * ** ledgef, say you, is only the perception <tf 

^^ the a^reemei^t or disagreement of our own ideas : but 
f^ who knows what those ideas may be? Is theie any 
^' thing so extriiivagant^ as the imaginatioits of men's 

V brains? Where is (he head ^hat has no cliimera9 in 
«' it ? Or if there be a sober and. a ivise inan, what dif- 
.*^ ference will there be* by youif rules, between his 

, ^' ^rnowledge and that of the most extravagapt fancy in 
'^ the world? They both have their ideas> and- perceive 
^* their agreement and disagremijemt one with actother. 
** If there be any difference between them, the advan- 
^* tage will be on the warm^lieaded man's side* is hav- 
^^ ing the more ideas, ai;id the more lively: aiUd so, by 
#f your rules, he will be the more knowing* . If it be 
><.true, that all knowledge lies only in the perception 
i^. of the agreemiBnt or disagreement of ouri.own ideas, 
f^ the visions of an enthusiast^ and the reasonings of a 
}^ sober man, will be equally certain. It fs no noatter 
f! how things are ; so a man observe but the agreement 
** of his own imaginations, and tsdk conformably, it is 
/^ all truth, all certainty. Such qa^es in Jhe air will 
" be as strong holds of truth* as the deniQUstrations of 

V Euclid. That an harpy is not a cebtanr is by this 
*^ way as certain knowledge^ aiid aa mmch a trutfa^ as 
^^ thiMt a square is not a circle* , .. ., . . ^ .,i, , - 

* A A . ; . ;- 
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> ^ Btit of what n^ is all this fine knowledge of men^s 
^ own imaginations) to a man that inquires after the 
^^ reality of things ? It matters not what men's fancies 
** are, it is the knowledge of things that is only to be 
" prized ; it is this alone gives a value^to our reason- 
** ings, and preference to one man's knowledge over 
** another's, that it is of things as they really are, and 
" not of dreams and fancies.'* 

§. 2. To which I answer, that if our Answ. Not 
knowledge of our ideas terminate in them, w>, where 
^and reach no farther, where there is some- *^5?* W^ 
thing farther intended, our most serious ^"^"^'**"g«' 
thoughts wiU be of little more use than the reveries of 
a crazy brain ; and the truths built thereon of no more 
weight, than the discourse of a man, who sees things 
clearly in a dream, and with great assurance utters them. 
But, I hope, before I have done, to make it evident, that 
this way of certainty, by the knowledge of our own ideas, 
goes a little farther than bare imagination : and I 
Believe it will appear, that all the certainty of general 
truths a man has, lies in nothing else. 

§. 3. It is evident the mind knows not things imme* 
diately, but-only by the intervention of the ideas it jjias 
of them. Our knowledge therefore is real, only so^ar 
as there is a conformity between our ideas and the re* 
.ality of things. But what shall be here the criterion ? 
How shall the mind, when it perceives nothing but its owii 
ideas, know that they agree with things themselves ? 
This, though it seems not to want difficulty, yet, I thinks 
there be two sorts of ideas, that, we may be assured, agree * 
with things. 

§. 4. First, the first are simple ideas. As, i. All 
which since the mind, as has been showed, simple ideat 
can by no means niake to itself, must ne- ^^* 
cessarily be the product of things operating on the mind 
in a natural way, and producing therein those percep- 
tions which by the wisdom and will of our maker they 
are ordained and adapted to. From whence it follows, 
that simple ideas are not fictions of our fancies, but the 
natural and regular productions of things without us, 
really operating upon us, and so carry with them all t)^^ 
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'conibT'imty M^hich is ihtended, or which obr %ti,W re. 
quired : for they represent to us things under those a^ 
pearances which they are fitted to jiroduoe in ns, wbert- 
by ^e are enabled to distinguish the sorts of particular 
substances, to discern the states they are in, and so to 
take them for our necessities, and to apply them to ocnr 
uses. Thus the idea of whiteness, or bitterness, as it is 
in the mind, exactly answering that power which is ih 
any body to produce it there, has all the real conformity 
it can> or ought to have, with things without us* And 
this conformity between our simple ideas^and the exist- 
'fence of things, is sufficient for real knowledge, 
i. All com- §' ^* Secondly, all our complex ideas, ex. 
piexid^fis, cept those of substances, being atchetypes 
except of of Hie mind's own making, not intended to 
substances, y^^ ^j^ copies of any thing, nor referred to 
the existence of any thing, as to their originals ; cannot 
.want any conformity necessary to real knowledge. For 
that wliich is not designed to represent any thing but 
itself, can never be capable of a wrong representation, 
nor mislead us from the true apprehension of any thing, 
^?y its dislikeness to it ; and such, excepting those of 
Bubstances, are all our complex ideas : which, as I have 
iKhowed in another place, are combinations of ideas^ 
which the mind, by its free choice, puts together, with* 
out considering any connexion they have in nature* 
And hencie it is, that in all thes^ sorts the ideas them^ 
selves are considered as the archetypee, and things no 
otherwise regarded, but as they are conformable to 
tliem. So that we cannot but be infallibly certain, 
that all the knowledge we attain concerning these ideas 
is reali and reaches tilings themselves; because in all our 
thoughts, reasonings, and discourses of this kind, we in- 
tend things no farther than as they are conformable to 
our ideas. So that in these we cannot miss of a certain 
and undoubted reality. 

Hencetiiere- §• 6. I doubt not but it, will be easily 
^ityofma- granted, that the knowledge we have of 
tbettiaticAl mathematical truths, is not only certain, 
knowledge, j^^^ ^^j knowledge ; and not the bare empty 
vision of vain insiguificaat chimeras of the brain : and 
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yet, ifvWje, wtfl <K)nsider, we shall find that if is only of 
^r own ickajs. The mathematician considers the truth 
wd propf9rties belonging to a rectapgle, or circle, only 
as they ^re in idea in his own mind. For it is possible* 
he ney^i: found ^either of them existing mathematically^ 
i. «. preoisf !y true, in his life. But yet the knowledge 
lie has of ^oy triiths or properties belonging to a circle, 
or any otber matliematical figure, are nevertheless true^ 
and certain, even of real things existing ; because real 
things are no farther concerned, nor intended to be 
meant by lapy such propositions, than as things really 
j^gree to those archetypes in his mind. Is it true of the 
idea of a triangle, that its three angles are equd to two 
righ^ onejs ? It is true also of a triangle, wherever it 
really exists, \ybatever other figure exists, that is not 
exactly answerable to the idea of a triangle in his mind, 
is not »t aU concerned in that proposition : and therefore 
he is certfiip all his knowledge concerning such ideas i» 
re^ Knowledge; because intending things no ferttier 
than they agree wHh those his ideas, her is sure what he 
knows CQn<5erning those figures, when they have barely 
an ide^l existence in bis mind, will hold true of them 
also, wi^^n they have real existence in matter ; his con- 
sideration being barely of those figures, which are the 
same, wherever or however they exist. 

§. 7, And hence it follows that moral ^^^ ^^ ^^^ 
knowledge, i^ as capable of real certainty, ral. 
as mathematics. For certainty being but 
the p^ception of tl>e jagreement or disagreement of our 
iide^s ; an4 demonstration nothing but the perception of 
such agreeipent, by the intervention of other idea«, or 
Hiediun;is ; our moral ideas, a^ well as mathematical, Jt>e* 
ing archetypes themselves, and so adequate and com- 
plete ideas ; all tl^e agreement or disagreement, which we 
shall find in them, will produce real knowledge, as welt 
as in matihama^^cal figures. 

§, 8. For the attaining of knowledge and Existence not' 
certaiMy, it is requisite that we have de- required to ' 
termined^ ideas; ar¥J, to miake our know- w^keitreaL : 
ifdge real,, it is requisite thajt the ideas aiwwer tlieir ar- 
Qh^yp^B^ , ^Vr ^et it l^ wa«^ered^ *hal .1 place th^ 
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Certainty of onr knowledge in the consideratiom of out' 
ideas, with so little care and regard (as it may s^eiti) tor 
the real existence of things : sinee most of those dis-f 
courses, which take up the thoughts, and el^gage the 
disputes of those who pretend to va^ke it their business 
to enquire after truth and certainty^ will, I presuthe, 
vpon examination be found to be gener$tl propositions, 
mnd notions in which existence is not at alt concerned. 
All the discourses of the mathematicians about the s^uar^t 
ing of a circle, conic sections, or any other part of 
mathematics, concern not the existence of any of those 
figures ; but their demonstrations, whith depend on their 
ideasy are the same, whether there be any square or 
circle existing in the world, or no. In the same man* 
ner the truth and certainty of moral discourses ab- 
stracts from the lives of n>en, and the existence of those 
virtues in the world whereof they treat. Nor are Tully *^ 
offices less true, because there is nobody in the world 
that exactly practises his rules, and lives up to that pat* 
tern of a virtuous man which he has given tis, and 
which existed no where, when he writ, but in idea. If 
it be true in speculation, i. e. in idea, that murder de- 
serves death, it will also be true in reality of any actioti 
that exists conformable to that idea of murder. As for 
other actions, the troth of that proposition concerns 
them not. And thus it is of all other species of things, 
which have no other essences but those ideas, which are 
in the minds of men. 

. §. 9- But it wilt here be said, that if 

be iew true "^^^^ knowledge be placed in the contem* 
OT certain, plation of our own moral ideas, and those, 
becM^aemo- as other modes^ be of our own makings 
tal ideas are ^|,at strange notions will there be of justice 
toaking and ^^ temperance ? What confusion of Virtues 
aaming. . and vices, if every one may make what ideas 
of them he pleases ? No confusion or disorder 
in the things themselves, nor the reas<Mings about them \ 
no more than (in mathematics) there would be a dis^ 
tUrbance in the demonstration, or a 'Change in the pro- 
perties of figures, and their relations one to another, if 
a man {ghoiUd^iiake a triangle with ibur corners, or a 
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Irapexkim wi^ fo^r right angles i thafe isy in plam Eng- 
lish, change the names of the figures, and call that by 
one name, which mathematicians call oixiinarily by an« 
other. For let a man make to himBelf (h^ idea of 4 
fignre with three angles, whereof one is a right one, and 
call it, if he please, eqailaterum or trapezium, ior zxif 
thing else, the properties of and demonstrations about 
that idea will be the same, as if he called it a rectanguia^ 
triangle. 1 confess the change of the name, by tte im*- 
propriety of speech^ will' at first disturb him, who knows 
not what idea it stands for ; but as soon as the figure ip 
drawn, the consequences and demonstration are plaia 
and clear. Just the same is it in moral knowledge, let 
a man have the idea of taking from others, withont theif 
consent, what-their honest industry has possessed them 
of, and call this justice, if he please. He that takes tlie 
name -here without the idea put to it, will be mistaken, 
by joining another idea of his own to that name : btit 
strip the idea of that name, or take it such as it is in th^ 
speaker's ^ind, and the same things will agree to it, as 
if you called it injustice. Indeed wrong names in moral 
discourses breed usually more disorder, because they ar# 
»ot so easily rectified as in mathematics,, where the 
figure, once drawn and seen, makes tlie name useles? 
and of no force. For what need of a sign, when the 
thing signified is present and in view ? Bat in moral 
names that cannot be so easily and shortly done, because 
of the many decompositions that go to the making up 
^e complex ideas of those modes. But yet for all this, 
miscalling of any of those ideas, contrary to the usual 
signification of the words of that language, hinders not 
but that we may have certain and demonstrative know«» 
ledge of their sevoral agreements and disagreements, if 
we will clirefully, as in mathematics, keep to tlie same 
precise idoas, and trace them in their several relations 
one to another, without being led away by their names* 
^ If we but separate the idea under consuieration frdm the 
sign that stands for it, our knowledge goes equally on 
in the disooveiy of real truth and certainty, whatever 
sounds we make use of. r > 

»" -• .-.>:,• ^ . . .;,... c. ; ij 
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lS!5«mming §;^^- 0«6 tHng more if* are to take 
disturbs 11(4: noticQ of, that where God^ or aoy o^her 
thecertftioty law-maker, hath defined any morcd n^imes, 
lld^^^^^^ there they have made the essence of that 
^^' speeies to which th^t name belongs; and 

there it is not safe to spply or use them otherwise : but 
in other cases it is bare iintMX)priety of speech to apply 
theni contrary to the common usage of the countryi 
JEkit yet eten this too disturbs not the certainty of that 
knowledge^ which is still to be had by a due contem« 
platiofi,and comparing of those even nick«4iamed ideas* 
Ideasofsttb- §• U- Thirdly, there is another sort of 
Itanoes hare complex ideas, which being referred ^ aiv 
tb^ir ar«be^ chetypes without us, may diffef from them, 
types with- ^^ gg ^^f k;nowledge aboiit th^ may coma 
short of being real. Sudi arCf^our ideas rf 
substances, which consisting of a coUectioa of simple 
ideas, suppo^d taken frpm the works of nature, may 
yet vary from them, by having more or different ideas 
imited in them, than are to be found united in the tiiin|p» 
themselves* From whence it comes to pass, that they 
Qfiay, and pften do, fail of being exactly conformable ta 
things tbaaiselves* . 

^ §« 12. I say then, that to have ideas ci 

^eylsTte ^^t^^i^cea, which, by being conformably tot 
with those, things, may afford us real knowledge, it ui 
•i^^t>iir not enough, aa in modes, to put togetbei; 
kaowledge gu^jj ideafi as have iio inconsistence, thpugh 
Aemisteal. ^X ^ never before so exist; v. g. tte 
' ideas of sacrilege or perjury, &a were afi 
real and* true ideas before, as after the existence of any 
such &et. But our ideas <^ substances being sttp|K>ses(i 
copies, and referred to archetypes without us, must still 
be taken from something that does or has ^cisted ; tbe)r 
mmt not consist of ideaa p«t together at the pleasure oi[ 
our- thoughts, without any real pattenn they were taken 
frt^m, though we can percdlve no inconsistence in sui^ i 
combination. Tiiejeason whereof Js, because we koow*. 
i»g jiot^ what real constitution it is of substaiuces, whereoa; 
our simple ideas depend, and which really i^ the C^^usq^. 
of the strict union of some of them one with another. 
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moA tbe ^xelunon of otliers \ there are very few of tl^n^ 
jkbat we can be sure are, or are not, inconsistent in na* 
ture, any farther than experience and sensible observa- 
tion iieaofa« Herein tlierefore is fcMunded the reality of 
our knowledge concerning substances, that all our com- 
plex ideas of them must be such, and such only, as ari^ 
iQade up of such simple ones, as have been discovered to 
co-exist in natufe. And our ideas being thus true: 
though not, perli^ps, very enact copies, are yet the sub* 
ject$ of real (as far as we have any) knowledge of them. 
Whidi (as has been already shown) will not be found t<^ 
reach very far : but so far as it does> it will still be real 
knowledge. Whatever ideas we have, the agreement 
we find they have with others will still be knowledgei 
If those ideas be abstract, it will be general knowledge. 
But, to make it real concerning substances, Ihe ideas 
Biust be taken from the real existence of things. What- 
ever simple ideas have been found to ccnexist in any 
substance^ these we may with confidence join together 
again, send so n>ake abstract ideas of substances. For 
whatever have once had an union in nature^ may be 
united again. 

§. 13. This, if we rightly consider, and Incur ioqoi» 
confine not our thoughts and abstract ideas "^^^^^t 

•r ^1. , J , substances, 

to names, as if there were, or could be no werowtcwi. 
other sorts of thingis than what known sideridets^ 
names had already determined, and as it at>dnotcQjH 
were set out 5 we • should think of things f^^y^^^j, ^ 
with greater freedom and less confusion than nam^ or ^ 
perhaps we do. It would possibly be thought sp«cie« nv^ 
a bold paradox, if not a very dangerous false** posset au> 
hood, if I should say, that some changelings, ^ "»°^«s. 
who have lived forty years together without any appear^ 
ance of reason, are something between a man md a 
he^st : which prejudice is founded upon nothing else but 
a false supposition^ that thes^ two names, man and beasts 
atand for distinct species so set out by real esseiiQes^ thai 
there can come no other species between them, t whei>e«i 
if we will abstract from those names, apd th^ $i)|9iposii. 
tion of such specific essences n^ade l^y nature, ^k^i^tt 
all things of the same denominations did exactly and 
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equally partake ; if we would not fancy that tilere Weft 
a certain number of theise eteences, wh6^ein ail tHi<%9» 
as in moulds, were cast and formed ; we shoald find Ibafc 
the idea of the shape, motion, and lifi^ of a man without 
reason, is as mfuch a distiifct idea, and ^akes s» much 
a distinct sort of things from man and beast, ai the idea 
of the shape of an ass with reason would be diflTerent 
from either that of man or beast, and be a sp^ecics of ail 
animal betweeuy or diartinct from both* 

§.14. Here every body will be ready to 
Olqeetioii jjg|^^ jf changeHrigs may be supposed some- 
^khgeluiff thing between man and beast, pray what ard 
being some- fliey ? I answer, clmngefings, ^hich is as 
Ai»g ^^ good a word 4o signify something dtHerent 
wdJb^at^ from the signification of man or beast, m 
answered/* *'^® names man and bea^ are to have sig* 
nifications different one from th6 other; 
This, wdl considered, wouM resolve this matter, and 
show my meaning without any more ado. But I am 
not so unacquainted with the zeal of some men, which 
fables them to spin consequences, and to see religiOBi 
threatened whenever any one ventures to quit theif 
forms of speaking; as not to foresee what names such a 
propositioji as this is like to be charged with : and with- 
iMit doubt it will be asked, If changelings are something 
between man and beast, what will become of them iff 
the other world? To winch I answer, I. It concerns 
ipe not to know or inquire* To thdtr own master they 
stand or fall. It will make their state neither better nor 
worse, whether we determine any thing of it or no. 
They are in the hand^ of a ^ithful creator and a boun* 
tifuKather, who .disposes not of his creatures according 
to our narrow thoughts or opinions, nor distinguishes 
them according to names and species of our contrivance. 
Ami we that know so little of thisr preseiit world we tro 
in, may, I thmk, content ourselves Without being pfeJ» 
lamptory in defining the different states, which crea* 
topes shall' come into when they* go off this stage^ It 
may;mffioe iis, that he hath niahJe kAown to eUthofee, 
who are capable of instruction, diiicoursing, add vesisioti^ 
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hig, that they shall come (o an account, arid receive ac- 
<^rding to what they hare done in this body. 

§• 15. But, secondly, I answef, the force of these 
Jfaen's question (viz. will you deprive changelings of a 
future state ?) is founded on one of these txvd supposi- 
tions, which are both fdse. The first i^, that all things 
that have the outward ^hape and appearacnce of a man 
must necessarily be designed to an immortal future being 
after this life : or, secondly, that whatever is of human 
birth must be so. Take iwajr these imaginations, and 
such questions will be groundless and ridiculous. I de- 
sire then those who think there is no more but an acci* 
dental diiference bet ween themselves and changelings, the 
essence in both being exactly the same, to consider whe- 
ther they can imagine immortality anne>ted to any out^ 
w^rd shape of the body ? the very proposing it, is, I sup» 
pose,'* enough to make them disown it. No one yet, 
that eYer I heard of^ how much Soever immersed in mat- 
ter, allowed that excellency to any figure of the gros& 
sensible outward parts, as to affirm eternal Kfe due to 
it, or a necjessary consequence of it ; or that any mass 
of matter should, after its dissolution here, be again re- 
stored hereafter to an everlastingWte of sense, percep- 
tion, and knowledge, only because it was moulded into 
this or that figure, and had such a particular frame of 
its visible parts. Such an opinion as this, placing im- 
mortality in a certain superficial figure, turns out of 
doors all consicJeration of solil'or spirit, trpofn whose' 
account alone some corporeal beings have hitherto beeti 
concludied immortal, and others not. This is to attri- 
bute more to the outside than fhside of things; and to 
place the excellency of a man more in the external shape 
of his body, than internal perfections of his soul : which 
is but tittle better than to annex the great and inestima* 
ble advantage of immortality and life everlasting, which 
he has above other material beings, to annex it, I 
say, to the cut of his beard, or the fashion of his coat. 
For this or that outward mark of our bodiies no more 
carriei^ with it the hope of an eternal duration, than the 
fashion of a man's suit gives him reasonable grounds to 
jmagine it will never wear out^ or that it will make faim' 
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immortal. It will perhaps, be said, that nobody thinks 
that the shape makes any thing immortal^ but it is the 
$hape is the sign of a rational soul within^ which is im- 
mortaL I wonder who made it the sign of any such 
thing: for barely saying it, will not make it so. It 
would require some proofs to persuade one of it. No 
figure that I know speaks any such language. For it 
may as rationally be concluded, that the dead body of a 
man, wherein there is to be found no more appearance 
or action of life than there is in a statue, has yet never- 
theless a living soul in it because of its shape; as that 
there is a rational soul in a changeling, because he has 
the outside of a rational creature ; when his actions carry 
far less marks of reason with them, in the whole course 
of his life, than what are tq be found in nmny a beast. 

TtfoiiBters. §' *^* ^"^ ^* ^^ ^^ \ss^e of rational pa* 
rents, and must therefore be concluded to 
have a rational soul. I know not by what logic you 
must so conplude. I am sure this is a conclusion^ that 
men no where allow of. For if they did, they would 
not make bold, as every where they do, to destroy ill* 
formed and mis^shaped productions. Ay, but these are 
monsters. Let them be so ; what will your driveling, 
uoioteiligent, intractable changeling be ? Shall a defect 
in the body make a monster ; a defect in the mind (the 
far more noble, and in the common phrase, the far more 
essential part) not ? Shall the want of a nose, or a neck, 
make a monster^ and put such issue 4)ut of the rank 
of men ; the want of reason and understanding, not ? 
This i^ to bring all back again to what was exploded 
just now: this is to pfece all in the shape, and to 
take tha measure of a man only by his outside^ To 
show that, according to the ordinary way of reasoning 
in this matter, people do lay the whole stress pn the 
figure, and ve&o\v^ tlie whole essence of the species of 
man (as they make it) Into the ontwaid sh^pe, how un« 
reasonable soever it be, and how moch soever ihey dis- 
own it j we need but trace their thoughts and practioe a 
little farther, and thien it will plainly appear. The well* 
shitped changeling is a man, has a ratiopal soul, l^ugh 
it ajppear not; this is past donbt, say ypu. M^^ ^he 
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ears a little longcnr, and more pointed^ and the no^e a 
little flatter than ordinary, and then you begin to bog* 
gle: make the face yet narrower, flatter and longer, 
and then you are at a stand : add still more and more of 
the likeness of a brute to it, and l^t the head be per^ 
fectly that of some other animal, then presently it is a 
.monster; and it is demonstration with you that it hath 
no rational soul, and must be destroyed. Where now 
(I ask) shall be the just measure of the utmost bounds of 
that shape, that carries with it a rational soul ? For sinc^ 
^there have been human foetuses produced, half beast, 
-and half man ; and others three parts one, and one part 
the other ; and so it is possible they may be in all the 
variety of approaches to the one or the other shape, an4 
may have several degrees of mixture of the likeness of a 
man or a brute ; I would gladly know what are those 
precise lineaments, which, according to this hypothesis, 
are, or are not capable of a rational soul to be joined 
to them. What sort of outside is the certain sign that 
there is, or is not such an inlmbitant within ? Fof titt 
that be done, we talk at random of man : and shall 
always, I fear, do so, as long as we give ourselves up to 
certain sounds, and the imaginations of settled and fixed 
species in nature, we know not what. But after all, I 
desire it may be considered, that those who think they 
have answered the difficulty by telling us, that a mis- 
shaped foetus is a monster, run into the same fault they 
are arguing against, by constitutmg a sptecies between 
man and beast. For what else, I pray, is their monster 
in the case (if the word monster signifies any thin^ at 
all) but something neither man nor beast, but partaking 
somewhat of either? And just so is the changeling 
before-mentioned. So necessary is it to quit the com- 
mon notion of species and essences, if we will truly look 
into the nature of things, and examine them, by what 
our faculties can discover in them as they exist, and not 
by groundless fancies, that have been taken up about 
them. 

§. l7. I have mentioned this here, be- 
cause I think we cannot be too cautious gl^ciel^^ 
that words and species, in the ordinary 
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notions which we haye heed used to of them, impose 
Aiot on us. tFor I am apt to think, therein lies one 
great obstacle to Our clear and distinct knowledge, espe- 
cially in rjeferejofce to substances ; and from thence has 
jose a great part of the difficultiesfibout truth and cer-r 
tainty. Would we accustom ourselves to separate our 
jCon^einplatiQns and reasonings from words, we mighty 
in a gri^at measure, remedy this inconvenience within 
pur own thoiiights ; but yet it would still disturb us in 
our di$cour$e with otber^^ as long as we retained the 
opinion, tliat species and their essences were any thing 
else but our ^brtract ideas (such as they are) with names 
annexed tg them, to be the signs of them. 
I* ./, §. J 8. Wherever we perceive the agree- 
tioB. **^" ment or disagreement of any of our ideai, 
there is certaiti knowledge : and wherever we 
are sure those ideas agree witli the reality of things, 
iliere is certain real knowledge. Of which agreement 
of pv»r id/e^ with the reality of things, having here 
giv^n the marks, I think I have shown wherein it is, 
^hat certainty, real certainty, consists : which, whatever 
}t was to others, was, I confess, to me heretofore, one 
jDf tho^ desiderata which I found great want of. 
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